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ROCHAMBEAU IN AMERICA! 


FROM UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS. 


THOSE members of your famous fraternity who were so bold as 
to assume the responsibility of asking me to deliver the annual 
oration (the responsibility is all theirs; I merely obeyed their 
commands) had the kindness to explain that I could choose “any 
subject,” and that the whole field of human thought, feeling and 
history was freely open for my inspection and selection. I thanked 
them very much. 

They added that the day would be the 17th of June. 

Out of the vast field of human thought and history, one spot 
arrests the attention of many men on such a day, a spot not far 
from here, Bunker Hill, and we go back in our minds to the 
time when Boston, the most populous and wealthy city of America, 
took the lead in events destined to shake the world; Boston, first 
in war and first in peace, in war with Lexington, Concord, and 
Bunker Hill, in peace with that oldest and most famous of Amer- 
ican universities imbued with the Bostonian and New England 
spirit, Harvard University. 

Yielding to the associations evoked by the date, I shall ask you 
to go back in your thoughts to the period when the new-born 
thirteen States formed a narrow fringe on the eastern border of 
this continent, faint lines drawn on maps towards the unknown, 
reached a vast expanse of unexplored territories east of the Mis- 
sissippi, vaguely called “ Reserved territories”; the Hudson River 
was bordered by primeval forests, the admiration and dismay of 

1 An address delivered before the society of the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard Uni- 
versity, June 17, 1912, by J. J. Jusserand, h ’07, French ambassador to the United 


States. The length and the historical value of this paper warrant its appearance in two 
issues of the Magazine. 
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travelers; the word “Chicago” appeared on maps, but only as the 
name of a river; the Ohio region was the Far West; Philadelphia 
had fifteen times less inhabitants than it now has houses. To spend 
two or three months at sea in a journey between Europe and 
America was nothing unusual: as much time and sometimes more 
than Columbus had spent in his own voyage of discovery. 

Availing myself of many documents now accessible, part of which 
have remained hitherto unprinted, I shall speak to you, on this 137th 
anniversary of Bunker Hill, of what your ancestors and mine did 
together for a sacred cause, now both sacred and triumphant, the 
cause of liberty. I shall deal especially with a man whose name you 
would seek in vain in the great “ History of Modern Times” pub- 
lished under the auspices of the other Cambridge, the Cambridge of 
the Cam River. In the large volume devoted to the United States, 
neither in the text, nor in a note, nor in the index, nor in the 
bibliography does that name appear. The name is that of Rocham- 
beau. 

His papers, now preserved in the Library of Congress, of which 
Doniol printed only a part, and of which my distinguished col- 
league, former Ambassador Charlemagne Tower, made such good 
use in his “ La Fayette in America,” remain in a large measure un- 
published and they contain a number of autograph letters of George 
Washington. The journal of one of his aides, equally accessible, 
adds to dignified official documents many human touches and a 
welcome complement of picturesqueness and gayety. The British 
Government has, moreover, most liberally thrown open its archives, 
so that we can follow today the plans, preparations, and trains of 
thought of the leaders in New York and out of New York, within 
Yorktown and in the trenches around it. I owe to your invitation 
the happiness of having, thanks to this mass of documents printed 
and unprinted, lived, so to say, for days in the company of those 
men, of having consulted registers which accompanied the army in 
its march from Newport to the Chesapeake, and of having held in 
my hands papers which the founder of this Republic had covered 
with his characteristic writing: clear and steady, neither slow nor 
hasty, with nothing blurred and nothing omitted, with no trepida- 
tion, no abbreviation, the writing of a man witha clear conscience 
and clear views, superior to fortune, and the convinced partisan, in 
every circumstance throughout life, of the straight line. 
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Lieutenant-General Jean Baptiste Donatien de Vimeur, Comte 
de Rochambeau, aged then fifty-five and Washington’s senior by 
seven years, was in his house in Paris by the beginning of March, 
1780, with post-horses ready to take him to Rochambeau, his fine 
castle in Vendomois, still in existence ; he was ill and needed rest, 
when in the midst of the night a messenger arrived from Versailles 
asking him to go there at once to receive instructions. The in- 
structions were that, on the pressing demand of the American 
commander, a small army of selected troops was to be sent to the 
United States, and that he must go to Brest and take command 
of it. 

A most difficult if not quite unprecedented mission this was, 
implying a crossing of the ocean in spite of the English fleets, 
fighting in a country practically unknown, in conjunction with 
men of whom even less was known, and whom we had been accus- 
tomed to fight rather than befriend, and for a cause which had 
never before elicited enthusiasm at Versailles, the cause of repub- 
lican freedom. 

This last point was the strangest of all; so strange that even In- 
dians, friends of the French in former days, asked Rochambeau 
how it was that his king could think fit to help other people against 
their king. Rochambeau replied that the latter had been too hard 
on his subjects, who were right therefore in shaking off the yoke. 

In this answer to “ Messieurs les Sauvages”’ an indication is to 
be found of that which surmounted all obstacles and caused the 
French nation to stand as a whole in favor of the Americans, 
without any wavering, from beginning to end. Hatred of England, 
as I have pointed out elsewhere, had much less to do with it than 
is usually alleged. Such a feeling existed, to be sure, in the hearts 
of some of the leaders, yet not of all; but what predominated in 
the nation was sympathy for men who wanted to fight injustice 
and to be free. French masses were then more and more thinking 
masses. Between the peace at Versailles and the famous “Ca- 
hiers,” only six years elapsed; between the American and the 
French Constitution, only four. Most of these young men who 
longed to serve America, and who have left letters or memoirs, 
had nothing against England whose liberal institutions were, on 
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the contrary, the subject of universal admiration and envy in 
France. “ We were all dreaming,” writes Ségur, a relative of La 
Fayette, “of the liberty at once calm and lofty enjoyed by the en- 
tire body of citizens of Great Britain.” * No one,” says he else- 
where, “ thought of a revolution in France, but it was rapidly 
taking place in our minds. Montesquieu had brought to light again 
the long-buried title-deeds consecrating the rights of the people. 
Mature men were studying and envying the laws of England.” 
And again: “In France, in spite of the habit of a long obedience 
to arbitrary power, the cause of the American insurgents fixed the 
attention and excited the interest of all. From every side public 
opinion was pressing the Royal Government to declare itself in 
favor of republican liberty, and seemed to reproach it for its slow- 
ness. and timidity.... We all wanted to fly to America in the 
name of philanthropy, and we were destined to bring home the 
germs of an ardent passion for emancipation and independence.” 
One of Rochambeau’s officers, Mathieu Dumas (who would have 
been much surprised if he had heard then that there would be one 
day in Naples a king called Joseph Bonaparte and that he him- 
self would be his minister of war) wrote: “ Above all, I had 
heartily espoused the cause of the independence of the Americans, 
and I should have felt extreme regret at losing the honor of com- 
bating for their liberty.” Of the English not a word. Franklin 
on his part had written from Paris to Congress shortly before : 
“The united bent of the nation is manifestly in our favor.” 

Aware of the importance and difficulty of the move it had de- 
cided upon, the French Government looked for a trained soldier, 
a man of decision and of sense, one who would understand Wash- 
ington and be understood by him, and thought it could do no bet- 
ter than to select Rochambeau. It could, indeed, do no better. 

The future Marshal of France had been first destined to priest- 
hood for no other reason than that he was a second son. But the 
eldest of the young Rochambeaus died, and Bishop de Crussol, 
who had been supervising Donatien’s ecclesiastical studies, came 
one day to him and said: “ You must forget all I have told you up 
to now; you have become the eldest of your family and you must 
now serve your country with as much zeal as you would have 
served God in the ecclesiastical school.” 

Rochambeau did so. He was appointed an officer, and served on 
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his first campaign in Germany at sixteen, fought under Marshal 
de Saxe, was a colonel at twenty-two (Washington had become 
one also at twenty-two) and received at Laufeldt his two first 
wounds, of which he nearly died. At the head of the famous 
Auvergne regiment, ‘‘ Auvergne sans tache” (Auvergne spotless), 
as it was called, he took part in the chief battles of the Seven 
Years’ War, notably in the victory of Clostereamp where spotless 
Auvergne had 58 officers and 800 soldiers killed or wounded, — 
the battle made memorable by the episode of the Chevalier d’ As- 
sas, who went to his heroic death in the fulfilment of an order 
given by Rochambeau. The latter was again severely wounded, 
but, leaning on two soldiers, he could remain at his post till the 
day was won. On the opposite side of the same battlefields were 
fighting many destined, like Rochambeau himself, to take part in 
the American war; it was as a rehearsal and preliminary practis- 
ing. At the second battle of Minden, in 1759, where the father of 
La Fayette was killed, Rochambeau covered the retreat, while in 
the English ranks figured Lord Cornwallis, and with him, Lord 
George Germain, who was to be Colonial Secretary at the time of 
the Yorktown expedition. At Johannisberg, in the same war, 
Clinton was wounded, while ‘my predecessor, La Luzerne, still re- 
membered in this country for his faithful adherence to the Amer- 
ican cause, was fighting here and there in the same campaign as 
a cavalry officer, not yet a diplomat, and Bougainville, back from 
Ticonderoga, and not yet a sailor, was winning fame on the Rhine. 

When still very young, Rochambeau had contracted one of those 
marriages so numerous in the eighteenth, as in every other century, 
of which nothing is said in the memoirs and letters of the period, 
because they were what they should be, happy ones. Every right- 
minded and right-hearted man will find less pleasure in the most 
risqué anecdote recounted by Lauzun, Rochambeau’s companion 
in America, than in the simple and brief lines written by the latter 
in his old age: “ My good star gave me such a wife as I could 
desire ; she has been for me a cause of constant happiness through- 
out life, and I hope, on my side, to have made her happy by the 
tenderest amity which has never varied an instant during nearly 
sixty years.” The issue of that union, Viscount Rochambeau, from 
his youth the companion in arms of his father, an officer at four- 
teen, accompanied him to America, and was, after a career of de- 
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votion to his country, to die a general at Leipzig, in the “ Battle 
of Nations.” 
II 

Informed at Versailles of the task he would have to perform, 
Rochambeau set to work at once to get everything in readiness, 
gathering information, talking with those who knew America, and 
noting down in his registers the chief points of their conversations. 
He also addressed to himself, as a reminder, a number of useful 
recommendations, such as these: “To take with us a quantity of 
flints . . . much flour and biscuit, have bricks as ballast for the 
ships, to be used for ovens, to try to bring with us all we want 
and not to have to ask from Americans who are themselves in 
want . . . to havea copy of the Atlas brought from Philadelphia 
by M. de La Fayette . . . to have a portable printing-press like 
that of M. d’Estaing, handy for proclamations. . . . Siege ar- 
tillery is indispensable.” Some of the notes are of grave import 
and were not lost sight of throughout the campaign: “ Nothing 
without the supremacy of the sea.” 

To those intrusted with the care of loading the vessels, he re- 
commends that all articles of the same kind be not placed on the 
same ship “so that, in case of mishap to any ship, the whole sup- 
ply of any kind of provisions be not totally lost.” 

As for the pay of himself and his officers, he writes to the Min- 
ister that he leaves that to him: “ Neither I nor mine desire any- 
thing extravagant ; we should like to be able to go to this war at our 
own expense.” But the Government did not want him to be ham- 
pered by any lack of funds and allotted him the then considerable 
sum of 12,000 francs a month, and 4000 a month to the generals 
under him. 

At Brest where he now repaired, Rochambeau found that the 
ships were not so numerous as expected, so that only the first di- 
vision of his army could embark on the fleet under command of 
Chevalier de Ternay. Many men and officers had to be left behind, as 
well as all the horses. ‘ Ihave had,” Rochambeau writes to Prince 
de Montbarey, the Minister of War, “to part company with two 
battle horses, the like of which I shall never see. I do so with the 
greatest sorrow, but I do not want to have to reproach myself with 
their having filled the place of twenty men who could have em- 
barked in their stead.” All go on board at last, “ without any over- 
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crowding of the troops; the rule for long journeys having been 
observed, namely, one soldier for every two tons burden.” When 
all are there, however, forming a total of 5000 men, the maximum 
is so fully attained that a number of young men, some belonging 
to the best-known French families, who were arriving, from day 
to day, in the hope of being added to the expedition, have to be 
sent back. The fleet was already on the high seas when a cutter 
brought the Government’s last instructions to Rochambeau. On 
the boat were the two Berthier brothers: “‘ They have joined us,” 
the General writes to the Minister, “ dressed in linen vests and 
breeches, asking to be admitted as mere sailors.” But there was 
really no place to put them: “ Those poor young men are inter- 
esting and in despair.” They had, however, to be sent back. They 
managed to join the army later, and so it was that Alexander 
Berthier began in the Yorktown campaign a military career which 
he was to end as Marshal of France and Prince of Wagram and 
Neuchatel. 

The departure which it was so necessary to hasten before the 
English were ready, was beset with difficulties. Tempests, con- 
trary winds, and various mishaps had caused untoward delay, the 
Comtesse de Noailles and the Conquérant had come into collision 
and had had to be repaired. “ Luckily,” wrote Rochambeau to 
Montbarey, with his usual good humor, “it rains also on Ports- 
mouth.” At last, on the second of May, the fleet of seven ships 
of the line and two frigates, convoying thirty transports, weighed 
anchor for good: “ We shall have the start of Graves,” the Gen- 
eral wrote again, ‘“ for he will have to use the same wind to leave 
Portsmouth. . . . I recommend this expedition to the friendship 
of my dear old comrade and to his zeal for the good of the State.” 

Now at sea for a long voyage, two or three months, perhaps, 
with the prospects of calms, of storms, of untoward encounters, 
of scurvy for the troops. On board the big Duc de Bourgogne of 
eighty guns, with Admiral de Ternay, Rochambeau adds para- 
graphs now and then to a long report which is a kind of journal, 
assuring the Minister after the first fortnight that all is well on 
board: ‘“* We have no men sick other than those which the sea 
makes so, among whom the Marquis de Laval and my son play the 
most conspicuous part.” He prepares his general instructions to 
the troops. : 
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On board smaller crafts, hardships were greater. Many officers 
were taking notes like Rochambeau, or even keeping regular 
journals, so that we know. Several of those documents have been 
printed. One of the most interesting, yet unpublished, is due to 
the pen of Louis, Baron de Closen, a young captain of the Royal 
Deux-Ponts regiment, a lovable man, as it seems, who took very 
seriously all that concerned his duties and very gayly all the rest, 
especially mishaps. He confesses, but with no ultra-sentimental 
insistence, that he was saddened at the prospect of an absence 
that might be a long one, especially when thinking “of a charming 
young fiancée, full of wit and grace. . . . My profession, however, 
does not allow me to yield too much to sensibility; so I am now 
perfectly resigned.” He was assigned te the Comtesse de Noailles 
of 300 tons (the Hcureuil that kept her company was only 180). 
Each officer had received 50 francs for extra purchases; they 
thought it little, but when they had made their purchases they 
found it was much, so great was the difficulty to stow away their 
bargains on the ship. 

Owing to the crew being partly Bretons and partly Provencals, 
they understood with difficulty orders given them in French: 
hence a collision with the Conquérant, luckily repaired in twenty- 
four hours, with the exception of the ‘ charming countess” adorn- 
ing the prow of the ship; her head had been crushed and could 
not be replaced; so she continued with no head, “like so many 
other countesses,” observes our captain. 

Everyday life now begins on board the little ship; there is 
scarcely breathing-space, and what people breathe is made un- 
pleasant by all sorts of “exhalations”’ from the ship, the thick- 
packed masses of humanity on board, and “a few dogs.” There is 
very little space to eat or sleep. But Closen soon gets accustomed, 
he stands the sea very well, room or no room; he eats and sleeps 
abundantly and now begins to study life “on board those sabots 
so detested by any one who is not a sailor.”” He learns how to 
make nautical observations, studies his companions, and notes that 
the captain seems to have strange religious ideas, usually ending 
the day by the singing of a hymn which he interrupts to swear at 
his sailors in most unchristian fashion. 

Various incidents break the monotony of the journey. On the 
18th of June the Surveillante captures an English corsair, which 
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is a joy, but they learn from it the taking of Charleston and the 
surrendering of Lincoln, which is no joy. Their sailing being 
not very rapid, they take to fishing and capture flying-fishes which 
are * delicious, fried in butter like gudgeons.” An occasion offers 
to fight six English ships of the line, Ternay exchanges with them 
a few shots, and very wisely leaves them alone, heading for New- 
port in accordance with his instructions which ordered him to 
convoy Rochambeau’s army safely and think of nothing else. All 
the young officers were of course loud in their denunciations of such 
a conscientious admiral. The event fully justified Ternay, for 
Graves, whose mission it had been to intercept him and his slow 
and heavy convoy, missed his opportunity by twenty-four hours 
only, reaching New York, where he joined forces with Arbuthnot, 
just as our own ships were safe at Newport. The slightest delay on 
their part might have been fatal. 

The more so since, when nearing the coast, our fleet had fallen 
into fogs: “ Nothing so sad and dangerous at sea as fogs,” Closen 
sententiously writes. “ Besides the difficulty of avoiding collisions 
in so numerous a fleet, each vessel, to avoid them, tries to gain 
space ; thus one may chance to get too far from the centre. The 
standing orders we had, in view of avoiding these inconveniences, 
were to beat the drums every quarter of an hour or fire petards. 
The men-of-war fired their guns or sent rockets. The speed limit 
was three knots during the fog.” In spite of all which, the J/e de 
France disappeared and there was great anxiety, but she appeared 
again later quite safe at Boston. 

The landing orders of Rochambeau, making known now to all 
concerned the intentions of the Government, were clear and per- 
emptory: ‘ The troops which His Majesty is sending to America 
are auxiliary to those of the United States, his allies, and placed 
under the orders of General Washington to whom the honors of a 
Marshal of France will be rendered. The same with the President 
of Congress. ... In case of an equality of rank and duration of 
service, the American officer will take command. ... The troops 
of the King will yield the right side to the Allies; French troops 
will add black to their cockades, black being the color of the 
United States. The intention of His Majesty is that there be per- 
fect concert and harmony between the generals and officers of the 
two nations. The severest discipline will be observed. ... It is 
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forbidden to take a piece of wood, a bundle of straw, any kind of 
vegetables except amicably and on payment.” 

The army, but not the fleet, was placed under the supreme com- 
mand of Washington who was considered to outrank any of the 
French officers. Ternay’s instructions specified, however, that, 
while the fleet was not under the direct orders of Washington, he 
must not fail to understand that it would be his duty “ to proffer 
all assistance which might facilitate the operations of the United 
States.” 

III 

On the 11th of July, the fleet reached Newport, and there were 
among the land troops, says Closen, “endless shouts of joy” at the 
prospect of being on terra firma again after a seventy days’ pas- 
sage. Scurvy had afflicted them as usual ; 600 or 700 soldiers and 
1000 sailors were suffering from it ; some had died. 

They were now confronted by the unknown. What would that 
unknown be? Rochambeau had only his first division with him ; 
would he be attacked at once by the English who had superior 
naval and land forces about New York? And what would be the 
attitude of the Americans themselves? Everybody was for them 
in France, but few people had a real knowledge of them. La Fay- 
ette had, but he was young and enthusiastic. Would the inhab- 
itants, would their leader, Washington, would their army answer 
his description? The game was a difficult one, and had to be played 
on an immense chessboard including North and South, Boston, 
New York, Charleston, and the Chesapeake ; including, moreover, 
“the Isles,” that is, the West Indies: and what took place there, 
which might have so much importance for continental operations, 
had constantly to be guessed or imagined, for lack of news. The 
reputation of the French was until then in America such as hostile 
English books and caricatures had made it. “ It is difficult to im- 
agine,” wrote Abbé Robin, an army chaplain, “ the idea Americans 
entertained about the French before the war. They considered them 
as a kind of light, brittle, queer-shapen mechanisms, only busy friz- 
zling their hair and painting their faces, without faith or morals.” 
How would thousands of such mechanisms be received ? 

With his usual clear-headedness, Rochambeau did at once the 
necessary thing on each point. To begin with, in anticipation of 
an English attack which was at first expected every day, “ he 
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had,” wrote his companion, Mathieu Dumas, “batteries of heavy 
artillery and mortars erected along the channel with furnaces to 
heat the balls.” During “the first six days,” says Closen, “ we were 
not quite at our ease, but Messieurs les Anglais showed us great 
consideration, and we suffered from nothing worse than grave 
anxieties.”” After the second week, Rochambeau could write home 
that if Clinton appeared, he would be well received; then soon 
he feels sorry the visit is delayed; later when his own second 
division, so ardently desired, did not appear, he writes to the War 
Minister : “ In two words, Sir Henry Clinton and I are very punc- 
tilious and the question is between us who will pay the first visit 
to the other. If we do not get up earlier in the morning than the 
English, and the reinforcements they expect from Europe reach 
them before our second division arrives, they will pay us a visit 
that I should prefer to pay them in New York.” 

Concerning the reputation of the French, Rochambeau and his 
officers were in perfect accord: it would change if an exemplary 
discipline were maintained throughout the campaign. There is 
nothing the chief paid more attention to than this, nor with more 
complete success. Writing to Prince de Montbarey a month after 
the landing, Rochambeau says: ‘I can answer for the discipline 
of the army ; not a man has left his camp, not a cabbage has been 
stolen, not a complaint has been heard.” To the President of Con- 
gress he had written a few days before: “ I hope that account will 
have been rendered to Your Excellency of the discipline observed 
by the French troops; there has not been one complaint; not a 
man has missed a roll-call. We are your brothers and we shall 
act as such with you; we shall fight your enemies by your side as 
if we were one and the same nation.” Mentioning in his 
Memoirs the visit of certain “savages,” who had been formerly 
under French rule and persisted in remaining friendly to us, he 
adds: “The sight of guns, troops, and military exercises caused 
them no surprise; but they were greatly astonished to see apple 
trees with their apples upon them overhanging the soldiers’ tents.” 
‘This result,” he concludes, “ was due not only to the zeal of the 
officers, but more than anything else to the good disposition of 
the soldiers, which never failed.” 

With the French officers in the West Indies, most of them 
companions in arms and personal friends, Rochambeau, as soon 
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as he had landed, began to correspond : the letters thus exchanged, 
generally unpublished, give a vivid picture of the life then led in 
the isles. Cut off from the world, most of the time, not knowing 
what was taking place in France, in America, on the sea, or even 
sometimes on the neighboring island, unaware of the whereabouts 
of Rodney, having to guess which place he might try to storm and 
which they should therefore garrison, these men, suffering from 
fevers, having now and then their shipping scattered by cyclones, 
played to their credit and with perfect good humor their difficult 
game of hide-and-seek. They send their letters in duplicate and 
triplicate by chance boats, give news of the French court when 
they have any, and learn after a year’s delay that their letters of 
October, 1780, have been duly received by Rochambeau in June, 
1781. The Marquis de Bouillé, who was to cover himself with glory 
at Brimstone Hill, and is now chiefly remembered for the part he 
played in the King’s flight to Varennes, writes most affectionately, 
and does 10t forget to convey the compliments of his brave wife 
who had accompanied him to Martinique. Marquis de Saint-Simon, 
so famous since as the founder of the Saint-Simonian sect, and as 
the first philosophical master of Auguste Comte, writes from San 
Domingo to say how much he would like to go and fight under 
Rochambeau on the continent. “ I would be delighted to be under 
your orders and would gladly give up for that the command 
in chief I enjoy here.” And he supplies the General, in the same 
unpublished letter, with a most interesting account of Cuba, just 
visited by him: “ This colony has an air of importance far superior 
to any of ours, inhabited as it is by all the owners of the land, so 
that the city [Havana] looks rather a European than a colonial 
one; society is numerous and looks opulent. If Spain would ex- 
tend and facilitate the trade of Cuba, the island would become 
exceedingly rich in little time. But prohibitory laws are so harsh 
and penalties so rigorous that they cramp industry everywhere.” 
A postscript in the same letter shows better than anything else 
what was the common feeling among officers towards Rochambeau : 
“ Montbrun,” writes Saint-Simon, “ who has been suffering from 
the fever for a long time, asks me to assure you of his respectful 
attachment, and says that he has written you twice, that your silence 
afflicts him very much, and that a token of friendship and remem- 
brance from you would be for him the best of febrifuges. All your 
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former subordinates of Auvergne think the same and have the 
same attachment for you, in which respect I yield to none.” 

The stanch devotion of Rochambeau to his duties as a soldier, 
his personal disinterestedness, his cool-headedness and energy as 
a leader, his good humor in the midst of troubles had secured for 
him the devotion of many, while his brusquery, his peremptoriness, 
the severity veiling his real warmth of heart whenever the service 
was at stake, won him a goodly number of enemies, the latter very 
generally of less worth as men than the former. In the affectionate 
letter by which he made up: early differences with “his son La 
Fayette,” shortly after his arrival, he observes, concerning his own 
military career: “If I have been so fortunate as to preserve up to 
now the confidence of French soldiers, I may in conscience de- 
clare that I owe it to the fact that, out of some fifteen thousand 
men killed or wounded under my orders . . . not onedied for my 
own fame.” He seemed, Ségur said in his ‘“ Memoirs,” ‘*to have 
been purposely created to understand Washington and be under- 
stood by him, and to serve with Republicans. A friend of order, 
of laws and of liberty, his example, more even than his authority, 
obliged us scrupulously to respect the rights, properties, and cus- 
toms of our allies.” 

As for Washington, as soon as they began exchanging letters, 
and especially after they became personally acquainted at the 
Hartford conference in September, when they tried to draw a first 
plan for a combined action, a friendship commenced between the 
two that was long to survive those eventful years : “ For the moment 
we began to correspond directly with one another,” Rochambeau 
wrote much later, ‘I never ceased to enjoy the soundness of his 
judgment and the amenity of his style in a very long correspond- 
ence which is likely not to end before the end of one of us two.” 


EY: 


“ Nothing without my second division,” Rochambeau thought. 
He had urged the Government, in his last letters before leaving 
France, to send it not later than a fortnight after he himself had 
sailed: ‘The convoy will cross much more safely now under the 
guard of two warships,” he had written to Montbarey, “than it 
will a month hence with an escort of thirty, when the English are 
ready.” But weeks and months went by and no news came of 
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the second division. Washington with his ardent patriotism, La 
Fayette with his youthful enthusiasm, were pressing Rochambeau 
to risk all in order to capture New York, the stronghold of the 
enemy and chief centre of their power. “I fear those Savannahs 
of which I have seen more than one in my life,” the old General 
would answer. He decided in October to send his son to France 
to remonstrate. As capture was possible and the envoy might 
have to throw his dispatches overboard, Viscount Rochambeau, 
being blessed with youth and a good memory, had learned their 
contents by heart. One of the best sailors of the fleet had been 
selected to convey him, La Pérouse, so famous since as a naviga- 
tor and discoverer, destined to a tragic death at Vanikoro. As 
superior forces were mounting guard outside, La Pérouse waited 
for the first night storm that should arise when the watch was 
sure to be less strict, started in the midst of one after having 
waited for it eight days, was recognized, but too late, was given 
chase, had his masts broken, repaired them, and reached Brest 
safely. 

Time wore on, asad time for the American cause. One day 
the news was that one of the most trusted generals, famous for his 
services on land and water, Benedict Arnold, had turned traitor; 
another day that Gates had been routed at Camden and De Kalb 
killed. In December, Ternay died. In January, worse than all, 
the soldiers of the Pennsylvania line rebelled; unpaid, underfed, 
kept under the flag long after the time for which they had enlisted 
had expired, “ they went,” Closen writes in his journal, “ to ex- 
tremities. In Europe, they would not have waited so long.” The 
danger was great but brief ; induced by the enemy to change sides 
and receive full pay, they refused indignantly: “ We are honest 
soldiers, asking justice from our compatriots, they answered ; we 
are no traitors.””’ On the margin of a French account of those 
events, published in Paris in 1787, Clinton has scribbled a num- 
ber of observations hitherto unprinted. They are in French or 
something like it. Opposite this statement, the British general 
has written: “ Est bien dit et c’est dommage qu'il n’est pas vrai.” 
We cannot tell, but one thing is sure, namely, that in accordance 
with those words, spoken or not, the rebellious soldiers acted. 
Owing to Washington’s influence, order soon reigned again, but 
the alarm had been very great, as shown by the American com- 
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mander’s instructions to Colonel Laurens, now sent by him to 
Versailles with a mission similar to that of young Rochambeau. 
The American cause, as he describes it, has reached a crisis and 
it may be wrecked if more money, more men, and more ships are 
not immediately supplied by the French ally (Jan. 15, 1781). 
While the presence of the American and French forces in the 
North kept Clinton and his powerful garrison immobile in New 
York, the situation in the South was becoming worse and worse 
with Cornwallis at the head of superior forces, Lord Rawdon 
holding Charleston, and the hated Arnold ravaging Virginia. 
Against them the American troops under Greene, La Fayette, 
and Morgan (who had, however, partly destroyed Tarleton’s cav- 
alry at Cowpens, Jan. 17) were doing their utmost against fearful 
odds. With a handful of men, knowing that the slightest error 
might be his destruction, young La Fayette, aged twenty-four, far 
from help and advice, was conducting a campaign in which pluck, 
wisdom, and tenacity won him the admiration of veterans. Irritated 
ever to find him on his path, Cornwallis was writing a little later 
to Clinton: “If I can get an opportunity to strike a blow at him 
without loss of time, I will certainly try it.” But La Fayette 
would not let his adversary thus employ his leisure. To arrest the 
progress of Arnold, two French expeditions were sent, profiting 
by moments when access to the sea was not blocked by the Eng- 
lish fleet, one in February under Tilly, who pursued Arnold’s con- 
voy up the Elizabeth River as high as the draught of his ships 
permitted, but had to stop and come home, having only captured 
the Lomulus of 44 guns and some smaller ships, a quantity of 
supplies destined for Arnold, and made 550 prisoners ; another of 
more importance under Chevalier Destouches in March, with part 
of the French army on board in case a landing were possible. In 
spite of all precautions, Destouches’s intentions were discovered, 
the English fleet engaged ours; the fight in which 72 French lost 
their lives and 112 were wounded; was only a creditable one. It 
might easily have ended in disaster, for the enemy had more guns, 
and several of our ships, on account of their not being copper- 
lined, were slow ; clever manoeuvring, however, compensated those 
defects. Congress voted thanks, but the situation remained the 
same. “ And now,” Closen noted down in his journal, “ we have 
Arnold free to act as he pleases, Virginia desolated by his incur- 
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sions, and M. de la Fayette too weak to do anything but keep on 
the defensive.” 
Vv 

One day, however, something would have to be done, and in 
order to be ready; Rochambeau kept his army busy with military 
exercises, sham warfare, and the building of fortifications. As for 
his officers, a large part of the country being free of enemies, he 
encouraged them to travel and to become better acquainted with 
those “ American brothers” whom they had come to fight for. It 
was at that period that Chastellux gathered the material for his 
well-known “ Voyage,” the first edition of which was issued by the 
printing-press of the fleet brought over by Rochambeau: “ De I’Im- 
primerie Royale de |’Escadre.” Closen, who, to his joy and sur- 
prise, had been made a member of Rochambeau’s “ family,” that 
is, had been appointed one of his aides, as soon as his new duties 
left him some leisure, began, with his methodical mind, to study, 
he tells us, “the constitution of the thirteen States and of the 
Congress of America,” meaning, of course, at that date their sev- 
eral constitutions, which organization, “ as time has shown, is well 
adapted to the national character and has made the happiness of 
that people so respectable from every point of view.” He began 
after this to examine the products of the soil of Rhode Island, 
“perhaps one of the prettiest islands on the globe.” In winter, 
knowing now some English, he mixed in society and observed 
manners. He notices, with surprise, that when you come to any 
gathering of men in America, you must go round, take the hand 
of each and give it a shake, and, with delight, that “nature has 
endowed the ladies of Rhode Island with the handsomest, finest 
features one can imagine.”’ Let not the ladies of the other States 
be tempted to resent the comparison. One sees later that in each 
city he visits young Closen is similarly struck, and that, better in- 
structed than the shepherd Paris, he somehow manages to refuse 
the apple to none. On Boston ladies, he is particularly enthusias- 
tic ; on the Philadelphia ones no less ; he finds, however, the latter 
a little too serious, which he attributes to the presence of Congress 
in that city. 

But above all, the object of my compatriots’ curiosity, and ladies 
themselves will not wonder, was the great man, the one of whom 
they had heard so much on the other side, the personification of 
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the new-born ideas of liberty and popular government, George 
Washington. All wanted to see him, and as soon as permission to 
travel was granted, several managed to reach his camp. Thus it is 
that Chastellux could draw from life his well-known description of 
him, ending: “ Northern America, from Boston to Charleston, is 
a great book where every page tells his praise.” Count de Ségur 
says that he feared his expectations could not be equaled by real- 
ity, but they were: “ His exterior almost told his story. Simplicity, 
grandeur, dignity, calm, kindness, firmness shone in his physiog- 
nomy as well as in his character. He was of a noble and high sta- 
ture, his expression was gentle and kindly, his smile pleasing, his 
manners simple without familiarity. . . . All in him announced 
the hero of a Republic.” — “ I have seen Washington,” says Abbé 
Robin, “the soul and support of one of the greatest revolutions 
that ever happened. . . . In a country where every individual has 
a part in supreme authority . .. he has been able to maintain 
his troops in absolute subordination, to render them jealous of his 
praise, and make them fear his very silence.” Closen was one day 
sent with dispatches to the great man, and, like all the others, be- 
gan to worship him. As a consequence of those letters, Washing- 
ton came on the 6th of March to visit the French camp and fleet. 
He was received with the honors due to a Marshal of France, the 
ships were dressed, the troops in their best uniforms lined the 
streets from Rochambeau’s house to the harbor; the roar and smoke 
of the guns rose under the sky. Washington saw Destouches’s 
fleet sail for its southern expedition and wished it Godspeed ; and 
after a six days’ stay, enlivened by “illuminations, dinners, and 
balls,” he left on the 13th: “I can say,” we read in Closen’s jour- 
nal, “that he carried away with him the regrets, the attachment, 
the respect, and the veneration of all our army.” Summing up his 
impressions, he adds: “ All in him betokens a great man with an 
excellent heart. Enough good will never be said of him.” 


[ Zo be concluded. | 
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PHI BETA KAPPA POEM.! 


I 


I fell into a dream not long ago, 

Thinking of Harvard and this destined hour 

When I must lift my voice, if but to show 

A will obedient to ancestral power ; 

And in my dream I sought a leaf or flower ; — 

When lo, angelic voices cried ‘“‘ Amen.” 

And pillared clouds above began to lower, — 

I saw this well-known theatre again, 

And all the seats were filled with ancient, Harvard men. 


II 


The Past and Present in one current ran ; 

And all of Harvard’s foster-sons were here, 
Forgathered as a family or clan. 

Many I knew; and others did appear 

At once unknown yet intimately dear ; 

Perchance the sacred names which on these walls 
Have stood entablatured for many a year, 

Or the stiff gentry that in yonder halls 

Stare from their frames upon succeeding festivals. 


III 


Here then, was Harvard! this, the life behind, 

The thought and impulse of the centuries ; 

Not the sharp faces of a modern kind 

Who view the world through calculating eyes ; 

But all the stream of love and sacrifice, 

Lost hopes, forgotten longings, broken lives, — 

Yet living in our spirit-treasuries, 

New-given us through our children and our wives, — 
This life, that evermore resurges and survives. 


av 
Ghosts of ourselves and others! Through the gloom 
A staining half-light from Time’s oriel 
Tinges our sallow faces to a bloom 


1 Read before the Society of the Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard University, June 17, 
1912, by John Jay Chapman, ’84. 
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And paints a flush. ’T is but a passing spell 

Which in old memory-haunted halls doth dwell. 

Ah, could that waning radiance remain 

To light the story that our lives must tell, 

Could we but bless our daylight with that stain, 

Then might we know such meetings were not all in vain. 


v 
A meagre little garden at the best: 
Few seeds, a soil recalcitrant and slow, 
Where the late-climbing sun doth seek the West 
Almost before we glean his kindly glow. 
And if about our porch the roses blow, 
They are the humbler blossoms of the Mind. 
Yet let us tell the truth: for only so 
Can we escape the leaders of the blind 
And gain true guidance, though we follow far behind. 


VI 
Learning has lost her shrines: Apollo’s priest 
Finds on the altars of the land today 
Mere scattered crumbs from the Elysian feast. 
Is not old Education passed away,— 
The reverence, the talent, the assay, — 
The great tradition and the ordered speech ? 
Perchance in upland pastures there may stray 
Some learnling of the elder fold, to teach 
What various music once the Doric pipe might reach 


Vit 
Perhaps in some thatched cot the hills among 
Twitters an old professor. Yet more sweet 
The chirping of his ancient even-song 
Than all your college organ pipes repeat. 
Something he sings. How charming is ’t to meet 
One of those shepherds, born before the flood ! 
Has music died within her echoing seat, 
And every tuneful songster fled the wood, 
Melodious once with all of Learning’s voiceful brood ? 


VIII 
Rude boys, suborned by farmers, drive the birds ; 
Keep them confined, despise them, clip their wings ; 
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Feed them on prison diet, and false words ; 

Until the tale of Culture’s sufferings 

Becomes a source wherefrom fresh pity springs, 
And a New Age provides the doves a home. 

By Heaven! it makes me long for British kings, 
To find (when patrons fail) what woes may come, 
Through tradesmen’s handling of a Columbarium. 


Ix 
Harvard, thou hast no share in this reproach ; 
About thy name there shines a piety — 
Ah, foolish thought! What lover can approach 
His dizzy text and yet a critic be? 
An he speak false or true how knoweth he? 
What if his subject be himself disguised — 
The eye from which he draws his power to see — 
His own heart by his own heart criticised — 
The thing most worshipped falsely seeming most disprized ? 
x 
Be it recorded : — Harvard stands alone 
In age, and in imagination’s power: 
She can protect the learned by her tone, 
And in her strong example build a tower 
To shelter Knowledge through this evil hour, 
Yea, to rebuke the mad-men of to-day 
Whose banded ignorance this land doth scour, 
Killing whate’er their balance cannot weigh, 
Leaving a desert, as they sweep the Past away. 


xI 
Haste is disease; ah, hush your plans to sleep. 
Sit down and wait; relax, unbend your mind ; 
And lock impatience in the dungeon keep. 
Perchance a deadlier error lurks behind 
Than all your assiduity can find. 
Something is sick which Time alone can cure: 
Something is broken only God can bind. 
Avoid ali clamorous physic and be sure 
The child, though low, yet lives; have patience and endure. 


XII 


Haste is disease ; O drop behind the age, 
Thou foolish Harvard! Rest: avert thy face ; 
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And pray for light or e’er thou turn the page. 
Leave thy vain babbling in the public place ; 
Seek silence ; walk in shadow and disgrace ; 

And let men think thou art gone down in shame: 
Thus towards the gods thy foot-steps to retrace ; 
Thus, thus, to rehabilitate thy name 

And add new lustre to thine ancient, fading fame! 


XIII 


Yet shall dawn break, though thou be not the star. 
Honor shall fringe the scholar’s cloak of serge, 

And eager youth shall seek him from afar: 

Few, fond and early at his gate they surge. 

And while your great curriculum doth urge 

With all your baits, his voice becomes their guide, — 
The human voice that from your slates ye purge; 

The voice of man, the voice that is denied, 

Must in our haunts of learning be once more supplied. 


XIV 


Honor the living! Give the learned weight! 
Ah, Zeus, what tyrants rule our learned men! 
It is the Age’s trade-mark: we must wait 

Till fructifying leisure once again 

Bring Reverence to blossom. Only then 
Shall melting spring make Ignorance relent. 
Gold must have faith in things beyond its ken, 
And Business in mere giving find content, 
Raising to truth an uncorrupted monument. 


XV 


But I must pause ; for Silence is my theme. 
Silence that stands at midnight in the field 
Beneath the blinking stars, to catch their gleam, 
Or mark what notes the wakeful robins yield ; 
Silence, that our torn ear doth gently shield 

To let the seraph heal us. O thou age 

Of noise and light, in Silence lies concealed 

All the lost part of us, — our heritage, 

Love, Art, Religion, and the heat of generous rage. 
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WILLIAM WATSON GOODWIN. 


Proressor Goopwin died at his home in Cambridge on 
June 16, and was buried from the College Chapel on the day be- 
fore Commencement. Ever since his return from a trip to Mexico 
in the Spring of 1908, Professor Goodwin had not enjoyed the 
full measure of his abundant and long-continued physical health. 
When unfavorable symptoms developed a few weeks before the 
end he was spared severe suffering, and, like the famous ancient 
Greek, “ Sleep entrusted him to his brother Death.” 

Almost all good workmen, said Béranger, live long. William 
Watson Goodwin was born May 9, 1831, and completed a longer 
span of life than even the Psalmist and Solon had set as the limit 
of man’s years. He was the son of Hersey Bradford Goodwin (H. C. 
1826, Div. Sch. 1829) and Lucretia Ann Watson, and was born 
at Concord, Mass., where his father was the colleague of the senior 
minister, Dr. Ezra Ripley. Both his parents died during his in- 
fancy and he lived with his grandmother, Lucretia Burr (Sturges) 
Watson in Plymouth until he entered Harvard. As a boy it was 
his delight to visit the neighboring Clark’s Island, which was occu- 
pied by members of his mother’s family; and during his entire 
life he spent his summers there except when he was in Europe. 
There was one subject for admission to Harvard in which the 
Plymouth High School was unable to give the future professor 
any instruction. That subject was Greek. In Edward Everett 
Hale’s “ Memoir of Benjamin Marston Watson,” Goodwin tells 
how he was indebted to his uncle for all his early knowledge of 
that language. 


‘* For more than three years, during most of which he was toiling like a laborer from 
morning to night on his brilliant task of transforming a piece of common Old Colony 
meadow, enclosed by bare stony hills, into the beautiful estate now known as Hill- 
side, he devoted his evenings to what he deemed the equally important task of teach- 
ing me Greek.”’ 

Another uncle, Edward Watson, was a highly cultivated man, 
and corresponded with Coventry Patmore about poetry. He was 
very fond of Pope’s Iliad, and, being snow-bound, read the whole 
of the poem to a Scotch laborer before he let him begin his work. 

Goodwin’s long association with Harvard began when he entered 
in 1847. He was much disappointed by the character of the teach- 
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ing in the Freshman year except as regards Torrey’s course in 
Roman History. In the later years he found the instruction more 
advanced in some departments, but it was still very elementary 
as contrasted with present standards. He profited much by the op- 
portunity to listen to thelectures of Agassiz, Channing, Gray, Long- 
fellow, J. Wyman and others, though they had little direct bear- 
ing on the regular course of college study. 

In his Senior year he roomed in Holworthy 24, which, with its 
two bedrooms, contained the little library of Phi Beta Kappa. As 
librarian he was allowed to occupy half the room free of rent or 
the whole room for half rent ($15) and chose the latter alterna- 
tive. 

After graduation, in 1851, he lived for two years as Resident 
Graduate in Graduates’ Hall (now College House) and prepared 
John C. Ropes to enter college. 

As there was no opportunity for advanced study in Cambridge 
(the Graduate Department was unknown until 1872), he de- 
termined to seek instruction in Gottingen, which had been the 
resort of many Harvard men, such as Everett, Bancroft, Long- 
fellow, Motley, and, nearer his own day, Gould, ’44, and Child and 
Lane (both °46), with whom he was to be so long associated in 
Cambridge. He used to recall with interest the fact that of the 
five holders of the Eliot Professorship of Greek Literature, since 
its foundation, three had studied at the Georgia-Augusta. The 
great classical scholars there in his day were Schneidewin and 
K. F. Hermann, the latter the last ofthe encyclopaedists in classi- 
cal philology. After residing in Gottingen from 1853 to 1855, he 
received the degree of Ph.D. His doctor’s dissertation dealt with 
the Sea Power of the Ancients (“‘ De potentiae veterum gentium 
maritimae epochis apud Eusebium”). During his stay abroad 
he visited Italy and Greece. 

Returning in 1856, Goodwin found that he had been made Tutor 
in Greek and Latin at Harvard. He taught Sophomores in both 
languages for a year, and in 1857 was made Tutor in Greek to 
Sophomores. In 1860, when Felton resigned the Eliot Professor- 
ship of Greek Literature, Goodwin succeeded him — at the age of 
twenty-nine. For forty-one years he was in active service, and | 
during all this period (if I remember him correctly) he was ab- 
sent from only three recitations because of illness. In 1901 he 
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was made Emeritus. Few professors at Harvard have exceeded 
Goodwin’s length of continuous service: J. P. Cooke and G. M. 
Lane (1851-1894), Edward Wigglesworth (1721-1765), F. J. 
Child (1851-1896), Asa Gray (1842-1888), B. Peirce (1833- 
1880), Henry Flynt (Tutor, 1699-1754). 

The controlling motive that actuated Goodwin during the re- 
volutionary changes that transformed the Harvard of his youth 
was the welfare of scholarship. In the fifties the standard set by 
the College was hopelessly low, a depressing chill pervaded the 
classroom at the recitations of the “ faithful dunce” and the per- 
functory questioning of the instructor. Every student had a smat- 
tering of the classics, and Greek and Latin were required to the 
end of the Junior year. Professor John C. Gray, ’59, informs me 
that no one was then able to appreciate Goodwin’s scholarship ; 
a scholarship that was the admiration and delight of the advanced 
students of later years. The revolution in the matter and methods 
of teaching that followed the substitution of written examinations 
for daily marks as a test of ability and the introduction of the 
elective system (in 1867), soon made it seem ancient history when 
the students used to sing ‘“ Made in Germany” under Bancroft’s 
window in the College Yard. Long before Goodwin reached an 
advaneed age he delighted in reminiscence, in tales of the sim- 
plicity of college life in the fifties, and not the least part of his 
charm for those of the younger generation who had a warm in- 
terest in the past, consisted in the inexhaustible (and now irrecov- 
erable) fund of anecdotes about early academic worthies — and 
unworthies — that lay in the memory of one who had been a stu- 
dent under Everett and Sparks and had taught during the ad- 
ministrations of Walker, Felton, Hill, and Eliot. 

As a teacher, as I recall him in the late seventies, Goodwin in- 
sisted on rigid accuracy in the understanding of the words of the 
text as the approach to the larger understanding of the thought — 
the only true method, if the vapidity of sentimental enthusiasm is 
not to be the goal of the appreciation of Greek, or of any other, 
literature. He laid no emphasis on formal grammar, but he had 
taken to heart, perhaps unconsciously, the saying of the great 
Godfried Hermann, that without grammar there can be no appre- 
‘ciation of literature. Looseness of method Goodwin detested, and 
as he held us to strict accuracy, so in his range of exposition he 
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confined himself to essentials in comment and illustration. His 
instruction was sound and informing, laying stress on fact rather 
than on subjective impressions. He managed his large store of 
knowledge with ease and security. In textual criticism, as else- 
where, he abhorred supersubtle ingenuity; and he had the sincer- 
ity to confess his inability to understand passages corrupt beyond 
all cure. 

There is no little truth in the observation that American classi- 
eal scholars have been makers of grammars. Goodwin’s “ Greek 
Grammar,” published in 1870 and last reédited in 1892, no doubt 
shows national characteristics, but to a larger degree marks its 
author’s power of precise and concise statement, sense of propor- 
tion, and clear judgment. Few books of its kind can boast such 
an uninterrupted and deserved popularity. But Goodwin’s wider 
fame as a grammarian rests upon his ‘‘ Greek Moods and Tenses,” 
aureus liber, that swept from the eyes of his generation the mists 
of philosophical speculation that had obscured the understanding 
of the principles at issue. At this distance (it was issued in 1860, 
and was greatly enlarged in 1890), it is not easy to realize that 
much that is now within the comprehension of the novice in Greek 
syntax was practically unknown, or inaccessible, to English-speak- 
ing students. The distinction of the book rests upon its range and 
accuracy of observation, upon its Jucid and exact statements, upon 
a sobriety which holds fast to facts to the exclusion of theoretical 
discussion, and upon a refusal to abandon the safe ground of as- 
certained law for the shifting sands of comparative syntax as it 
was then known. Like every other piece of work done by Good- 
win, it was marked by perfect sanity. It fixed attention on vital 
principles and avoided the quixotic. It is the expression of a 
cautious scholar who had schooled himself to adapt his work to 
the purpose it was designed to serve, and who possessed a varied 
and exact knowledge of English speech, which he wielded with 
precision in setting forth the fine distinctions of the delicate Greek 
idiom. The book was, of course, not at all points original, nor did it 
settle every matter beyond the possibility of future discussion. To 
the scholar it is kadXdrais Guntos éAtridwv mAnpys. Later research 
has added details and sharpened definitions, but the book remains 
to this day indispensable. Upon the teaching of Greek in this 
country it had a profound influence, and in England it is esteemed 
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with what has been called a superstitious regard. It was Good- 
win’s clear vision that freed him from the necessity of making re- 
tractions, for he had the ability — itself Greek — of making what 
he wrote Jast, a great thing even in a grammarian. 

But Goodwin was not all a grammarian. He did not insulate 
himself in syntax. He wrote on Greek antiquities, he had a large 
acquaintance with Greek history, and he had mastered Attic law. 
He was the corrector and reviser (Emerson called him “ the silent 
benefactor”) of the translation of Plutarch’s “ Morals” made by 
several hands in the seventeeth century. He lectured on Plato’s 
* Republic ” and Aristotle’s “ Ethics” for years. His knowledge 
of Thucydides, Aeschylus, and Demosthenes was profound, and 
bore visible fruit in the valuable treatise ‘On the Text and Inter- 
pretation of certain passages in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus,” 
and in the editions of the speeches “ On the Crown” and “ Against 
Midias ” of Demosthenes, whose patriotism and statesmanship he 
never regarded from the neutral point of view. He was deeply in- 
terested in the land and people of modern Greece, and enjoyed the 
honor of being made a Knight of the Greek Order of the Redeemer. 
He was the first Director of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, Vice-President of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
and President of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

No one who knew Goodwin, no one who has ever listened to the 
sustained flow of his facile translation of the “ Agamemnon ”’ could 
ever doubt that he /oved Greek literature. But he was temper- 
amentally alien to the panegyrics of the age of Felton; he would 
not allow the language of emotional appreciation to trouble the 
beauty, the calm, the harmony of imagination and reason that give 
to Greek literature its sempiternal charm. Like the very reticences 
of that literature, the reticence of its expositor marked his power. 
He appealed therefore less to the many than to those, who, like 
himself, needed no spur in their “ chase after beauty” — if I may 
use Plato’s phrase in another application. His formative influence 
may be traced in the temperate and rational style, in the absence 
of extravagance, exaggeration, and perverse ingenuity, in the work 
of many of his pupils. 

Apart from the books mentioned and various excellent school- 
editions, Goodwin wrote relatively little. He contributed to “ The 
Christian Register” an appreciation of Jowett which deals sym- 
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pathetically with the‘ Essays and Reviews ” ; he prepared memoirs 
of Professors Torrey and Lane, and communicated to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society the Records of the Old Colony Club 
(1769-1773). In 1896, when the Venezuelan dispute was in the 
air, he sent to the Crimson a judicious and vigorous reply to Roose- 
velt’s letter in the same journal branding as unpatriotic a Harvard 
protest against the war-policy of the national executive and national 
legislature. In 1909 he wrote an interesting letter on the anniver- 
sary of the American Academy, now accessible in its Proceedings. 
But of all his writings not dealing with things Greek, the most 
admirable in its tone and farthest-reaching in its influence is the 
address ‘*On the Present and Future of Harvard College,’ deliv- 
ered before Phi Beta Kappa in 1891. It commands attention for 
its description of the standards of the College in his undergraduate 
days and for its temperate discussion of the elective system, which 
in his view had immeasurably raised the scholarship of the studious 
though it had possibly dulled the high personal enthusiasm that 
marked the ambitious three generations ago. But, above all, the 
address is invaluable for its analysis of the relation between liberal 
and professional studies and for its expression of Goodwin’s pro- 
found loyalty and affection for his College, which, “like a queen, 
can do no wrong,” though her ministers may err, and which “ has 
more than an imperial treasury in the love and respect of her sons 
and in the confidence of the community.” 

By the radicals in the Harvard Faculty Goodwin was classed as 
a conservative. He opposed the reduction of the college course 
from four years to three years because he believed that, in the in- 
terest of scholarship, any reduction should be made at the begin- 
ning, not at the end; and he never changed his opinion as to the 
importance of classical study as a basis of literary culture. He was 
ingenuously dismayed at the failure of some of his contemporaries 
to see the value of Greek for modern education; and he witnessed 
with regret a generation of youth invited, as it were, to aim at 
literary culture without a knowledge of the language of Homer, 
Sophocles, and Plato. But if he could not view untroubled the 
dissolution of all the old ideas as to the value of a “liberal” edu- 
cation, he never wished for the return of the system prevalent in 
his undergraduate days; he welcomed the advent of the elective 
system, though he foresaw some of the defects it has disclosed ; 
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he was one of the chief workers for the cause of the higher educa- 
tion of women, and was long a member of the Council of Radcliffe 
College. He rejoiced in Harvard’s expansion in recent years, but 
it was the old College that he loved, the College that had been, and 
would be (he believed) “the sure and solid foundation of the 
whole University.” 

As to Goodwin’s participation in the deliberations of the Fac- 
ulty, Professor Palmer, his colleague there for more than thirty 
years, writes me as follows: “In the meetings of the Faculty 
his public traits were more conspicuous —his foresight, compre- 
hensive planning, resourcefulness, clear speech and masterful 
leadership. Whether you agreed with them or not, his words had 
to be heeded. They dealt with the central matters of the discus- 
sion, marshalled with consummate generalship, and driven home 
with a fervor, epigram and neat citation of precedent that rendered 
them formidable—the more because so fair —for those who 
would dissent. Thiseasy intellectual force attended Goodwin every- 
where.” He held strong opinions where matters of scholarship 
were involved; his championship of a cause was ardent, yet 
temperate. Professor Trowbridge, also his colleague for many 
years, tells me he never saw him lose his temper in the heated 
discussions in the Faculty over the Greek requisition. Like the 
champions in Homeric battles, he never lost his serene aspect. 

He was probably the first American classical scholar to vindi- 
cate the claim of American Hellenists to a hearing abroad. He 
received honorary degrees from Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburgh ; 
and in 1905 Gottingen renewed his doctorate after fifty years. At 
home he was similarly honored by Amherst, Columbia, Chicago, 
Yale, and Harvard. He was Overseer of Harvard (1903-09), a 
distinction conferred upon relatively few of her teachers. 

Like the “high-minded man” of Aristotle, praise or blame 
neither elated nor dejected him. He was unfeignedly modest, and 
always took for himself far less than he deserved. Laudation of 
his work did not cause him to think unduly of his powers, and he 
could side with a critic against himself, with joy —the mark (ac- 
cording to Emerson) of the cultured man. He kept unimpaired the 
serenity of the scholar whose only aim is the truth and who sinks 
his personality in his work. He was no lover of controversy and in- 
direct challenge did not provoke him to break silence. He never 
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strove to be eloquent or subtle. Disingenuousness was utterly for- 
eign to him. His: every spoken and written word was as clear and 
simple and straightforward as his life. 

Not that he made his deeper self familiar even to his friends. 
Reserve warded off the aggression of emotion in others as it was 
his defence against its promptings in himself; but, like some un- 
demonstrative natures, he had a large capacity for tenderness. He 
had none of the latent unsociability of the typical scholar, but 
was averse to “ talking shop,” when many would gladly have had 
him yield to that academic temptation. He delighted in the offices 
of an unostentatious and refined hospitality ; he seasoned life with 
humor and keen wit. At the public dinner in 1901 in commemo- 
ration of his retirement he proposed to amend Solon’s maxim 
‘call no man happy till he is dead ” to “call no man happy till 
he resigns.” He relished the dry humor of the descendants of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, and could match their aphorisms with those 
of Plautus. His sayings about people often had a quaint and hu- 
morous acidity, but they were never prompted by ungenerous feel- 
ing. No one could pass the barrier of his aloofness and come 
really to know Goodwin without loving him for the warmth of 
his heart, his sympathy and his never-failing generosity. He has 
made many a newcomer — man of science or man of letters — 
feel at home in the Faculty by his cordiality. The members of his 
own department were united in their devoted loyalty to him. Col- 
leagues and pupils felt themselves honored in dedicating their 
books to him. 

The large influence enjoyed by Goodwin was not due merely to 
his profound scholarship and solid achievements, nor to the fact 
that he was the embodiment of Greek culture, nor yet because to 
the younger generation he was the representative of an older time, 
and had clothed himself with the wisdom of long experience. His 
influence was due above all to his high personal distinction. To 
his intellectual vigor and broad culture he united a noble temper, 
energy in repose, and a character that commanded respect and ven- 
eration. He measured the efficiency of his college by an exalted 
standard of scholarship; he was just and fair and broad-minded, 
never disabling his judgment by surrendering it to the caprices of 
momentary feeling ; his character retained the sterling qualities of 
his Pilgrim ancestry while it had been softened to a gracious gen- 
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tleness by the temper of his culture and a cosmopolitanism that 
had made him conversant with many lands and-‘many men of dis- 
tinction. But, more than all this, his whole life bore witness to 
purity and loftiness of soul. And his beautiful face and noble bear- 
ing affirmed the inner man —in very truth Kados Kai ayabos avnp. 

Few of her sons have so loved Harvard. Retirement after many 
years of faithful and effective labor for her meant no cessation of 
service ; as Emeritus he coutinued to give his course on Plato and 
Aristotle for seven years; and his last care for his college was to 
bequeath to it a sum sufficient to found one of the best endowed 
Scholarships. 

He was one of those perfected men in whom Amiel found the 
measure of civilization. Like Sophocles he was blest in a happy 
life and a happy death. Crowned with years and fame, his latter 
days a beautiful old age, “serene and free,” a veteran in devoted 
service for the college of which he was an ornament, loving many 
and beloved by many, he has entered upon his enduring rest, as 
he himself said of Jowett, “ with the grateful benedictions of two 
generations of scholars.” 


Herbert Weir Smyth, ’T8. 





MAURICE HOWE RICHARDSON. 
In the night of July 31, 1912, Dr. Maurice Howe Richardson 


finished an honorable and arduous career of good work and died, 
as he wished, in harness. It would be hard to find a finer example 
of the sort of man New England at her very best can breed. Born 
in Athol, Mass., brought up in Fitchburg, and getting his educa- 
tion in the public schools, he entered Harvard College, and grad- 
uated in the Class of 1873. On graduation he was without plans 
for his future, and for a year taught in the Salem High School, 
where among his pupils he met his future wife, Margaret Peirson ; 
and it was her father, Dr. Edward B. Peirson, who first turned 
his thoughts towards medicine. 

He at once began to devote his spare time to medical study 
under Dr. Peirson’s guidance. At the end of the year he had made 
such progress that he was able to enter the Harvard Medical 
School with the second-year class. He thus graduated from the 
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Medical School after but two years of academic training in medi- 
cine. He was then appointed surgical interne at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, but three months later was offered a position in 
the Anatomical Department at the Harvard Medical School, which 
he accepted. From that time he entered on the practice of his 
profession, which he pursued with extraordinary energy and per- 
sistence to the end of his life. 

He was thus completely and wholly a product of Massachusetts. 
It was a fine intellectual quality that enabled him, with a medical 
preparation comparatively short and locally circumscribed, to fit 
himself so successfully for the very great surgical career that he 
achieved. He had an extraordinarily alert and receptive mind, with 
an unusual power of absorbing and assimilating that which inter- 
ested and concerned him ; and for the things that did not closely 
concern his life’s work he had little interest. This concentration 
of purpose was in him a tower of strength, and saved him from 
waste of energy. 

He had a wonderful facility in teaching his hand to do that 
which he found for it to do. He was fond of music; the technical 
difficulties of different instruments gave him little trouble. His 
hand followed his mind with singular obedience ; and this manual 
dexterity was fully developed in his anatomical and surgical work 
and made him the perfect technician that he became. While a 
young man waiting for practice he taught himself shorthand. 
This he acquired with great facility, and it stood him in good 
stead throughout life in taking down the histories of his cases. 
He thus planned and perfected himself in every way for the very 
full life he was to lead. This fine equipment of mind and sense 
started him well prepared on his career; but the qualities of 
pluck, endurance, and persistent determination, with an eye single 
to the goal he had set for himself, were the elements which in- 
sured success. 

No task was too hard for him nor too exacting. He was always 
ready to give the whole of himself to any surgical enterprise that 
offered. The hours of the working day soon proved too short for 
his undertakings, and he adopted the habit of early rising, writ- 
ing while others slept or making a start in his motor for a distant 
operation by 5.30 or 6 o’clock. 

This strenuous life he loved; it had the constant zest of an 
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adventure for him, and a day when many scattered operations had 
hurried him over a wide range of country was marked red in his 
memory. It was this element of sport in his work, I think, which 
enabled him to stand up under labors that would have killed any 
but a modern Hercules. It was the same spirit that led him as a 
boy to walk from Fitchburg to the top of Monadnock Mountain 
and back in one day and that buoyed him up in a swim from the 
mainland to Martha’s Vineyard across the treacherous tides of 
Vineyard Sound. 

At the time of Dr. Richardson’s entry into practice, the ab- 
dominal cavity had just been, as it were, thrown open to surgical 
investigation and operative treatment, and it was in this new and 
rapidly widening field that he at once interested himself. From 
this time the operating surgeon became more and more intimately 
acquainted with the important internal organs of the body. He 
had the opportunity to investigate disease while it was in its early 
stages and in active progress, an opportunity hitherto denied to 
the pathologist. This constant study of the development and pro- 
gress of disease brought a very great advance in our understand- 
ing of pathological processes, and this advance benefited especially 
the surgeons. 

It was in this operative field that Dr. Richardson learned his 
pathology and obtained the foundations for his knowledge of dis- 
ease upon which his great power in diagnosis rested. In this way 
the somewhat scanty pathological training of his student days was 
supplemented and made up to him. 

From the start he was more or less a specialist even in the do- 
main of surgery. He interested himself but little in orthopedic 
surgery or in the mechanical treatment of fractures. Gynecology 
— that part of it at least that was extra-abdominal — did not at- 
tract him. 

The surgical problems that lurked in the depths of the body, 
that could only be uncovered and unraveled by difficult dissection 
guided by great anatomical knowledge, were the ones that he 
sought and enjoyed. His anatomical training and manual dexterity 
fitted him superlatively for this work ; and it was a liberal educa- 
tion in operative surgery to watch Dr. Richardson making a deep 
dissection in the neck or untangling the intricacies of some puzzling 
abdominal condition. 
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His instincts led him to very direct methods. He did not beat 
round the bush, but with his knife sought the seat of trouble. 
This inclination for direct attack was never better illustrated than 
in the case which did so much to make his early surgical reputa- 
tion. I refer to the case of false teeth in the esophagus. Having 
ascertained by exact measurements that the plate of false teeth 
was fixed at the point where the cesophagus enters the stomach, he 
quite simply opened the stomach, introduced his hand and re- 
moved the plate. The operation was not difficult, but its brillianey 
was in conception and the bold carrying-out of a procedure hitherto 
untried. 

Such is a very brief consideration of the difficulties under which 
Dr. Richardson labored in getting his medical education, and 
a partial appreciation of the great qualities which enabled him to 
accomplish so much with so little help. 

A brief review of his medical career and of the positions he 
held will give some idea of the esteem that the men of his profes- 
sion had for him. 

After serving as assistant to the Demonstrator of Anatomy at 
the Harvard Medical School from 1877 to 1879, he was appointed 
Assistant in Anatomy, and three years later was appointed De- 
monstrator of Anatomy. In 1883 he was appointed, also, Assist- 
ant in Surgery. From 1887 to 1895 he was Assistant Professor of 
Anatomy. In 1895 he was made Assistant Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, and in 1902 Associate Professor of Clinical Surgery. In 
1903 he was made a full Professor of Clinical Surgery, and in 
1907 he was appointed to the chair of the Moseley Professor of 
Surgery, which position he held till the time of his death. In 
these various capacities he was a member of the Faculty of the 
Harvard Medical School for thirty years. These thirty years 
were full of progress, more so than any other equal period in the 
history of the School. In the important changes that were tak- 
ing place Dr. Richardson’s influence was ever for wise improve- 
ments. 

President Eliot, who presided at the Council of the Faculty 
through these years, has told me that once when in some dis- 
couragement many members of the Faculty were in favor of re- 
scinding or modifying the order by which an A.B. degree was 
required for entrance to the Medical School, Dr. Richardson’s in- 
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fluence was very strongly felt, and did much to strengthen the 
somewhat weakening backbone of the Faculty. Also that his voice 
was distinctly influential in leading the Medical Faculty to the cor- 
dial and generous treatment of the Dental School which helped to 
put it on its feet and make it the best equipped dental school in 
this or perhaps any country. 

At the Massachusetts General Hospital he received the appoint- 
ment of surgeon to out-patients in 1882; in 1886 he became visit- 
ing surgeon to the Hospital ; and in 1910, at the time of a complete 
reorganization of the staff, the position of surgeon-in-chief was 
created for him in order that he might remain connected with the 
Hospital without being subjected to the daily drudgery of a visit- 
ing surgeon. 

As a teacher he was beloved and admired, and in his teaching 
he took great interest. Realizing the importance of presenting 
anatomical details to the eyes of the class, he practised drawing on 
the blackboard and quickly acquired a degree of skill that enabled 
him rapidly to illustrate his lectures in an illuminating way. 
Many of his quick drawings had artistic as well as anatomical 
beauty, showing an eye sensitive to form as well as topography. 
His lectures on regional anatomy, enlivened by unerring dissec- 
tions, made rapidly before the class and further illustrated with 
chalk on blackboard, were masterpieces of clear demonstration, and 
his interest in the problems of operative work enabled him to give 
a practical turn to this teaching which did much to fix it in the 
memory of his hearers. 

He was an honored and much beloved member of the American 
Surgical Association, and was at one time its secretary, later its 
president. He was also called to preside at the Surgical Section of 
the American Medical Association and was a charter member of 
the International Surgical Association. Besides these, he was a 
member of many smaller associations, both medical and surgical, 
and was much sought as consulting surgeon in the smaller hospitals 
scattered throughout the country. 

He wrote many papers on surgical subjects, based upon his very 
wide personal experience, and was always in demand for meetings 
of distant medical and surgical associations. The most notable of 
his writings concerned themselves with the development of the 
operation for appendicitis, and with the diseases of the gall pas- 
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sages, the pancreas, and other organs lying closely in that region. 
He was always listened to as an authority in these matters. 

He collected an enormous amount of material with the intention 
of at some time moulding it into a comprehensive surgical treatise, 
but, unhappily, the exactions of his daily life prevented his ever 
carrying this project to completion. 

Such is a very brief and fragmentary appreciation of the intel- 
lectual side of Dr. Richardson’s life. 

Active and exacting professional life like his would seem to 
leave no time nor strength for the enjoyment of family and 
friends; but this was very far from being the case. 

In 1879 he married Miss Margaret White Peirson, daughter of 
his old preceptor. At 66 Beacon Street, on the corner of Charles 
Street, then began a most delightful family life with the door ever 
open to a friend ; and whoever entered that door became a friend 
forthwith. There was no resisting the kindly, genial air of that 
house. Dr. Richardson was dubbed the genius of hospitality by an 
artist friend, and this well described him, for no one ever shared 
himself with his friends more generously. Whether at his shooting- 
box on the Cape or at a large and formal dinner in town, the same 
compelling bonhomie was felt flowing out from the host and touch- 
ing and infecting every guest with the same spirit. 

The love of the open country or sea never left him, and when 
for a moment he could shake off the harness he could be found on 
Cape Cod or Buzzard’s Bay surrounded by friends of like tastes. 
These places were constantly in use by convalescents, professional 
brethren, or others needing a rest to whom Richardson gladly 
reached a helping hand. In these and a thousand other ways he 
was constantly extending the sphere of his kindness. Friendly 
help flowed from him in every direction, and the same spirit shone 
in his face. 

Big of body, great of soul, strong of mind, and warm of heart, 
he did a splendid work in the world. What wonder that he was 
greatly beloved, and that King’s Chapel and the street in front of 
it were filled with mourners ! 


Arthur Tracy Cabot, ’72. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


Mvcu used and much misused today is the word “ democracy.” 
Critics and reformers are everywhere going up and down the land 
Democracy § passing judgment by its strong though wavering light 
— on all our institutions without overlooking our col- 
leges. We learn from Mr. Owen Johnson’s declarations in Col- 
lier’s that the universities have “surrendered to the aristocratic 
tendencies from without,” and “ that today they are fostering false 
standards of social selection, permitting group isolation, the burn- 
ing struggle for inconsequential undergraduate success, and obscur- 
ing at its most impressionable period the broad vision of demo- 
cratic sympathy and understanding.” Mr. Johnson’s articles were 
announced by the Editor of Collier’s as “‘a series disclosing the 
growth of snobbery at American universities.” Nearer home, to 
cite only one other example, the Advocate printed in May a prize 
essay on “the Problem of Democracy at Harvard,” the author of 
which quotes with apparent seriousness the following statement 
by an editor-in-chief of the Harvard Monthly, “ A hundred or so 
of the class are devoured by the Institute, and carefully told that 
there are two kinds of men at Harvard —‘ gentlemen’ and ‘ cads.’ 
The Institute contains the gentlemen”; and he asks, by way of 
reflection on so shocking an observation, “ What, then, is likely 
to be the effect of this powerful social organization, so alien in 
spirit and practice to the ideals of democracy, upon the character 
of growing young men?” Truly, again, as Thackeray said in No. 
45 of a famous series of contributions to Punch : “THe Nationa 
MIND IS AWAKENED TO THE SUBJECT OF SNOBS.” 

If there were nothing more in this outery than appears in such 
frothy statements (which of course do scant justice to the genuine 
sincerity of their authors), it would be idle to discuss it. But a 
very important change has really taken place during the last 
twenty years in the body-social in many or most of our older col- 
leges and universities, and it is safe to predict that Harvard gradu- 
ates, especially those connected with the older clubs, will hear in the 
next few years a great deal about social changes and reforms. 


Without attempting now to embark on an adequate treatment of . 


a most subtle and complex subject I would comment on a false 
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assumption which is quite common and is well illustrated by Mr. 
Johnson’s article about Harvard in Collier’s. 

The mistake which outsiders usually make is in supposing that 
the Harvard club-system determines and gives tone in an import- 
ant degree to the social ideals and atmosphere of the whole Col- 
lege. Such is surely not the case in Cambridge. If one can believe 
Mr. Owen Johnson’s testimony about his own college, Yale, it 
probably is the case there. It is probably the case at all colleges 
where the stratification of clubs and societies is by classes or “ hori- 
zontal,” —i.e., into Sophomore, Junior, and Senior Societies, — 
and where the sentiment of each class is so important a factor in 
the election of its members to the clubs that the club or society 
membership is in some sort of sense representative — a system 
radically different from our own. Thus, for instance, at Yale — 
where everything is made to count in the unceasing competition 
for membership in the dominating Senior Societies, where an un- 
dergraduate of any social impressionability is taught to look upon 
even his recreations as “ services” to God, Country, and Yale by 
which he may “ acquire merit,” where the tendency is (in Presi- 
dent Hadley’s words) to make men strong though narrow, 
where, in short, there is a social system worthy of the name vig- 
orously presided over by the aforesaid three Senior Societies — at 
such a place as Yale, the capture of the golden keys by a clique 
which should refuse to hold them in trust, but should use them 
for its own private gratification and deny even a “ look-in” to 
outsiders, would be a crying outrage and would signify no small 
degree of social demoralization. It is not strange that men who 
have been accustomed to think of college communities as thus 
typified by Yale should misread the signs at Harvard, and fail to 
realize that our clubs dominate only a small part of the social 
landscape and are a matter of complete indifference to a large part 
of the student world. 

Thus Mr. Owen Johnson writes an article about Harvard elub- 
dom and calls it a description of social Harvard. He and Mr. C. H. 
Weston, °14, whose paper in the Advocate has been quoted, make 
it quite apparent that clubdom is limited to a little over a hundred 
men in each class. Then these critics, writing as if the club mem- 
bership at Harvard ought to be a representative aristocracy of in- 
tellect and character, like the membership of the Senior Societies 
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at Yale, convict it of failure and conclude that its failure must be 
distressful to the whole organism. When, however, one reflects 
on a fact which they do not mention, namely, that each class in re- 
cent years has numbered from 500 to 800 men, one begins to doubt 
the validity of such assumptions. They cite evidence which, if 
rightly interpreted, further enforces such doubts. They prove, 
what cannot fairly be questioned today, that the clubs are re- 
cruited almost completely among men who enter College from 
certain preparatory schools. Of course, if this is true, the “club 
crowd” is not much larger than the club membership. Further 
they point out that the club crowd inhabits the Mount Auburn 
Street dormitories and lives expensively. If this also is so (and 
it is so), then clearly the non-club element need concern itself 
very little with clubdom, and there must be many undergradu- 
ates like the upper class man of some consequence in College who 
recently asked, “ What is this Porcelain Club I have just heard 
about ?” 

Of course I am not pretending that it is good to split a college 
into a rich half and a poor half; nor to discuss the broad ques- 
tion whether college students should be left undisturbed to shape 
their social organization in unconscious reflection of the various 
prejudices which they bring with them from their different homes 
and schools, and thus encounter in miniature the forces with which 
they must take up a life-long reckoning so soon as they graduate, 
or whether, on the other hand, it is the function of the college to 
rescue them from the extravagancies of the modern world and 
suspend them for a precious interval in an artificial social medium 
as simple and as uncontaminated as that of a military academy or 
a theological seminary. 

These questions are matters for a long article. I am only say- 
ing here that it is ridiculous to talk as if Harvard were being op- 
pressed by a snobbish club system. 

Mr. Flandrau has somewhere observed that other colleges have 
societies, but that Harvard has society. In truth, the fact is more 
pronounced now than it ever was that Harvard is so large and dif- 
fuse that the heterogeneous elements in its classes cannot possibly 
be fused into any kind of social homogeneity in three or four years, 
except perhaps under the compulsion of a quadrangle or class dor- 
mitory system. Hence, to no small degree, our individualism. 
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Hence there are many students living very expensively in Cam- 
bridge and many more very poor students about whom little is said 
by Mr. Johnson. Hence, also, Harvard is still a place where the 
student of any race or creed may not only pursue his way with a 
complete freedom from molestation, but where he may actually 
take part in all sports and exercises, may represent the University 
on her athletic teams, and may even carry away class honors 
without the thought either of social reward, or of any kind of 
social discrimination or humiliation. This is not so everywhere, 
and I believe it is the root and stem of true democracy. Compared 
to the essential liberality of the Harvard social atmosphere and to 
the freedom of play which it guarantees to every variety of honor- 
able character, the compactness of a group of clubs about which 
half the College knows little or nothing, and the segregation of 
those clubs and their members in Mount Auburn Street, are minor 
matters. There may be less “ mixing” at Harvard ; but “ mixing,” 
if forced, may be at the expense of real freedom of intercourse. 

The sumptuous volumes with which classes celebrate their 
twenty-fifth and fiftieth anniversaries contain, besides their array 
of statistics, much food for thought. The statistics anniversary 
themselves embody many triumphs and tragedies of ®¢velations. 
the act of living; but the portraits of members tell without a 
word a series of human stories of the strangest significance. You 
see with what a visage a man confronted his life at twenty-one, 
and presto! here he is again after twenty-five or fifty years have 
had their way with him. Lips that have not quite lost the first 
curves of boyhood are suddenly seen compressed and straightened 
by experience. Heads that were once well planted appear like 
deforested hillsides. Again the hand of the landscape architect 
is seen in the “planting out” of chins and cheeks. The cheeks 
themselves expand and contract with horrible suggestions of what 
must have occurred at the waist line. The eye remains compara- 
tively unchanged, though alas, too often it can be studied in the 
later views only through a glass darkly. 

Yet on the whole the scrutiny of these anniversary faces is 
reassuring. The men who were conspicuously the best-looking 
men in the class are apt to retain this distinction ; and the others, 
at least in large measure, gain upon them to the varying extent 
made possible by the varying gains in character. The faces that 
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show the palpable marks of defeat are relatively few, and it does 
not always seem a mere fancy to detect in the earlier picture 
lines that account for the later shortcomings. 

In the pictures of men who graduated fifty years ago, some al- 
lowance must be made for the fact that in the sixties the art of 
photography was in an early stage. Quite as much must be al- 
lowed for obsolete fashions in coats, waistcoats, and hair. As 
they appear to-day these men are the comfortable elderly gentle- 
men of seventy or thereabouts who have done what they were des- 
tined to do in the world, and, in many cases, are still doing it. 

One man who graduated twenty-five years ago was a little 
startled at Commencement by a classmate’s daughter who con- 
fessed that she could not quite understand how the ’87 men looked 
when their earlier pictures were taken — “ because they wore such 
funny clothes.” To a middle-aged eye, the difference is not acute. 
The interesting changes are in faces rather than collars. And as 
one looks into the faces, there is a sharp realization that there are 
no more surprises in reserve. The gait has been struck. The men 
who are making the most of themselves will go on doing a little 
more. Those who have been marking time will continue to stand 
still. In another twenty-five years the gaps in the ranks will have 
multiplied indefinitely ; and the survivors will be expected in their 
turn to look like their venerable predecessors. It is too late for 
them to acquire what the men of ’62 got by stepping from college 
to the battle-field. The look of resolution which follows the raising 
of $100,000 is well enough in its way, but it is quite another 
thing. 

One more observation, and no further sound shall come through 
the Graduate’s Window for the present: Have the classes that 
graduated from the women’s colleges twenty-five or more years 
ago yet had the temerity to exhibit themselves before and after 
taking the complicated medicine of life ? 
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RICHARD I BEFORE JERUSALEM." 
THE NEWDIGATE PRIZE POEM, 1912. 


TO RICHARD PLANTAGENET. 


BORN AT OXFORD 1157. 





Imperious child, untaught by changing days 

To do obeisance unto changeless law, 

Wielder of princely arms, whom none could awe 
Amid the thunder of immortal frays ; 

Blithe singer of light songs and tender lays, 
Whose voice was like a viol without a flaw ; 
Dreamer of dreams, unsealing eyes that saw 
Proud pomps and pageants locked to lesser gaze ; 
Noblest of all thy blood, whose lion-name 

Still lingers, mighty on men’s lips and ears: 
Not all unmindful of thy hazardings, 

Yet unforgetting of the pride and shame, 
Across the strange bright blazon of the years 

IT hail thee, Richard, royal among kings. 


RICHARD 1 BEFORE JERUSALEM. 
The King speaks. 

POMEGRANATE blossom, blood-red rain of bloom, 

Falls lightly on this land of crag and chasm, 

This land where vine and olive seem to spring 

Born of the rock, to brave a parching sun. 

These barren boulders, these sharp-fingered palms, 

This jutting hillside, where the myrtle shade 

Lies petal-strewn with stars of silver light, 

These are not things of common form and sense. 

There lies the Mount of Olives, and below, 

Beauteous as the gentlest of earth’s brides, 

The Holy City sleeps ; and yet to-day 

I cannot bear to lift mine eyes and look 

Upon the fairness of her walls and towers. 

O living Lord, Whose empery doth lie 

Amid and far beyond these outward signs, 

Long have I toiled, enduring pain of peace 

And pain of battle; cities have I sacked 

1 The author of this poem, William Chase Greene, 11, is a Rhodes scholar from 

Massachusetts at Balliol College, Oxford. He was Class Odist at Harvard in 1911, 
and second marshal of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. The Newdigate Prize, established 


in 1806, has been won by Matthew Arnold, J. A. Symonds, and other well-known Eng- 
lish writers, but never before by an American. 
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A score, from grassy plain of Picardy 

To Ajalon reverberant of war: 

But in this land mine armies waste away, 
Vanquished in victory. Wherefore, O Lord, 
Dost Thou deny Thy blessing to Thy host ? 
What month of Masses, what strange sacrifice 
Did Godfrey do, that we have left undone ? 

Not all unfurnished did we come, but armed 
With plunder of five realms; stout men and steeds 
From England, men strong-limbed, and tall, and sure, 
Slow-witted as the oxen that they eat ; 

The dauntless soldiery of France, and swarms 
Of my own Normans, my hot Angevins ; 

Gold from the coffers of an aching land, 

Mail of Navarre, Sicilian silks and gems, 

The wealth of Cyprus, — heart of me! all this 
And more a myriad-fold did we embark, 

Nor stinted on our argosies to spread 

For sail pure cloth of gold, as did befit 

Emprise of such import. Great Saladin 
Himself hath trembled to behold from far 

The billowing of our armament, that moved 
With throaty murmur like a mounting wave, 
Forth putting fingers flecked with gleaming crests 
On meadow-land, and vineyard, and broad tilth, 
Then drowning them beneath a flood of men. 
He stood in awe, when Acre fell, to see 

The glint of lances kindling into flame, 

And faces mad with tumult, — yet not he 

A stripling or a craven-heart, but brave, 

Most brave of all, did he but wear the Cross. 
Yea, battles did we fight, and petty frays, 

And never fray nor battle fought but won, 
Myself not last in arms, but riding free, 
Bearing the broom of Anjou steeped in blood ; 
Clatter of hoof, and ring and roar of steel, 
Death-curse and groan of swarthy Saracen, 
Reeled in my flaming senses, tempest-wild, 
Filled with the sweet strong wine of war. Great God 
(For Thou didst lead Thy hosts in time of old, 
Joshua, David— yea, and Godfrey, too), 

Dost Thou yet send Thy pitying angels forth 
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To breathe upon this drowsy, wrinkled earth, 
Or hast Thou left its torch to flicker out ? 

The seasons change, the flowers fall and die ; 
With everlasting ebb and flow the sea 

Still chafes along an everlasting shore ; 

Day comes and goes, day comes and brings its course 
Of toil and splendour and unceasing tears, 
Shadow to shadow, noon and night of woe. 
Eternal God, if these be changing signs 

Of things immortal, unbeheld of man, 

Where do our strivings tend ? No Saladin 
Could brook the fury of our fray ; and yet, — 
And yet I know not what strange spirit moves 
Among us, thwarting all our destinies. 

O Lord, count it not sin that I am stung 

With jealousies and passions ; man and man 
Thou didst not mould and seal of one degree 
When Thou didst fashion them, but mingling flesh 
In divers elements of form and frame, 

Tuning their limbs and sinews like a lute 

To play a various music ; most of all 

Their spirits tuning unto modes diverse, 
Whence Thou dost draw such utter harmony, 
Such sounding diapason, pure and rare, 

As mingles with the music of the spheres, 
Many in discord, one in consonance. 

So thou didst fashion men of peace, pale clerks 
And bishops, meet for cloister-reverie, 

To ponder with the cunning of the Schools 
Nice subtleties of phrase, age-long to chaunt 
The agony and wonder of the Mass; 

Small men, of little faults and little deeds, — 
I blame them not, and let them not blame me. 
For Thou didst give to me another life, 

Shot with a keener vision, quick to read 

The heraldry of larger, lordlier worlds : 

All fleeting loveliness of flower, all lilt 

Of song-bird, lisp of wind and rain and sea, 
All breath of passion, love or scorn or hate, — 
Hate but the stronger for the love, and scorn 
Made mightier by them both, — great purposes, 
Great deeds to do, great sin and shame to know. 
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Yea, Lord, Thou knowest I have sinned, and oft 
Have long out-watched the vigil of the stars, 
Pouring warm tears of penitence to purge 

My flesh of fleshliness. Dear, piteous Christ, 
Upon the blessed rood Thy body died, 

That we, believing, might inherit life ; 

Must we believe that Thou in very sooth 

Wast flesh (albeit sinless), lacking naught 

Of all its yearning? When they taunted Thee 
And smote Thy pure, white brow, didst Thou forgive 
Unstirred by any choking, vengeful thought ? 
Then look upon my sin; I am not meek 

And apt to learn, but hot, and flinty-hard, 
Sprung of a stubborn blood long schooled in war, 
Limbs bred for battle, lips for laughter made, 
Tongue ever tremulous ’twixt curse and prayer. 
And yet I think that something in me lives 
More heaven-born, and in my heart and veins 
Some measure of the godlike ichor runs: 

So Thou dost suffer me on earth to be 

Thy regent, vessel of Thy majesty. 

Men eall me Lion-heart; the lion loves 

No proud uprearing of another’s will, 

No lurking, double-tongued pretence of faith, 
To beggar troth, to barter chance for chance ; 
Let men beware, lest they shall find in me 

A scorpion to scourge their mocking lips. 

Nor let them seek to measure bond with bond, 
Weighing their words with mine; the vows I make 
Are not mine own to keep, but given in pledge 
To build up lordlier bounds of larger realm. 
Times breed occasions ; dynasties must know 
Another law than bargainings and pacts, 

That times and seasons may attend their will. 
Man’s pledge is unto man; I answer none 

Save Thee, Whose vicars did anoint me king ; 
And Thou dost know that craft delights me not. 
My purposes are sped with din of arms, 

With sieges, crumbling into dust the towers 

Of them that stay me. Fire is in my blood, 

And I am fleet to find revenge, but fleet 

To pity and to pardon, loving best 
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The deeds of grace that best become a king: 
To fling bright largesse to the poor, to save 
Thy pilgrims from the hand of pillagers, 

Each day upon my knees to hear the Mass, 

To seek out martyred bones of holy saints, 

That I may cloister them in some fair shrine 
With leaves and tendrils scooped of living stone. 
So kings should be; but Philip ever sits 

Uneasy on his throne, and bites his lips 

With muttered threats of war he dare not wage. 
He holds his councils under cloak of night, 
Brooding dark plots and mysteries of guile, 
And whispers the cold venom of his thoughts 
Into my brother’s ear; and John, not slow 

To succour all who seek to do me wrong, 

Stirs up my vassals, holding out brave hopes 

Of fiefs and coronets that they shall win 

When he shall wear my crown; and now my lands 
Lie waste like gardens withered by the worm, 
While I am spent and torn, — not spent with war, 
For I can stand, firm as a precipice, 

Against the storming of an hundred foes, — 
But spent in strife with them that were my friends, 
In strife unceasing with the flame and frost 

Of bitter passion feeding on my heart ; 

All things I have pursued, all things of earth, 
Save only this, have quelled and overcome. 

Let me do penance, Lord; upon this hill, 

This hill the pilgrims call Mountjoy, I kneel; 

I will behold Thy City; for my sin 

Can find no fiercer penance than to gaze 

On empire that my weakness cannot win. 

O thou, more beautiful than all the dower 

Of all the ages, yet more sad than fair, 

Upon thine ancient throne in queenly wise 

Still thou dost wait thy day; of amethyst 

And sapphire is thy crown of hills, thy veil 

The gold-spun glory of a thousand clouds. 

Mine eyes are dim, and I can look no more. 


Behold my penance, Lord! Now let the years 
Bring their grey burden, they shall find me firm ; 
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No sorrow can they bring more deep than this. 
Yet there are worlds to win, and life still holds 
A breath of prophecies yet unfulfilled ; 
Still may I read anew in each day’s dawn 
Something of splendour, linking man with Thee, 
And work some wondrous thing without a name, 
That shall endure when realms and dynasties 
Shall sway and fall before Thy day of doom. 
William Chase Greene, ’11. 


AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT IN THE TROPICS. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


THERE are times when language is inadequate to express our feelings 
and to me this is one of them. And I will not attempt to express any ap- 
preciation of the honor shown me by the authorities of Harvard Univer- 
sity for the degree which they conferred upon me this morning and which 
enables me to greet you as fellow alumni. 

There is only one topic on which I can talk, and on that I can talk as 
long as any one is willing to listen, and that is the Panama Canal. 

The Isthmus of Panama is a narrow strip of land running practically 
east and west, forty miles wide as the crow flies. It has two rivers — the 
Chagres River, emptying into the Caribbean Sea on the north, and the 
Rio Grande River, emptying into the Pacific on the south, —and separated 
by a divide which was originally 330 feet above sea level. By placing 
dams across each of these rivers, lakes are formed in such a way that the 
rivers assist in the canal, both for its construction and for its operation. 
Access to these lakes is made by means of locks at either end, and the 
locks are built of sufficient size to take vessels a thousand feet in length 
and 110 feet in breadth. 

The condition of the work today is such as to warrant us in believing 
that the canal will be ready, so far as the construction work is concerned, 
by the 30th of June, 1913. Our locks and dams will certainly be com- 
pleted, and the cut through the continental divide will be, provided we 
have no more slides than we anticipate. We do not purpose to have the 
official opening, however, until the first of January, 1915, which was the 
date fixed by the original consulting board of engineers who advocated 
the construction of the lock type of canal. The intervening period we 
shall use for tuning up the vast amount of machinery necessary to oper- 
ate the locks and for drilling our operating force, so that when, in accord- 


1 Speech at Harvard Commencement, June 20, 1912. 
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ance with law, the fleets of the world assemble in Hampton Roads for the 
purpose of going to San Francisco through the canal, in January, 1915, 
we shall have every reasonable hope of putting them through safely and 
speedily. So far as the work on the canal is concerned we are in advance 
of the date. We shall also be ready to put vessels through the canal at 
a less cost in the total amount estimated than we originally expected. 

While we have been pushing on ahead of time, Congress has been de- 
laying. Congress in 1902 passed a law for the construction of the canal. 
Probably not anticipating that it would ever be completed, they made no 
provision for its operation. We have for the last three years endeavored 
to secure legislation, and, while the necessary action has been taken by 
the House of Representatives of each Congress, the Senate has failed to 
act. It has again passed the Lower House and has been reported by the 
committee, but whether action will be taken or not is questionable. The 
opening of the canal may, therefore, be delayed, not because of the con- 
struction force on the Isthmus, but because of our legislative body. 

Originally Congress provided for the construction of a canal through a 
commission or an executive head of seven men. It was a mistake. No 
piece of construction work can be conducted in that way, and progress 
was started only after the President, realizing that Congress would not 
act, took the matter into his own hands and by executive order concen- 
trated authority. One-man power exists on the canal today, and one-man 
power is necessary for its successful operation after its completion. The 
one-man power, together with the furnishing of supplies, the housing of 
our employees, has led the Socialists to point to the Isthmus as a lesson 
in socialism. But it is rather a lesson in the despotic form of government. 
And after five years’ experience with it I think I enjoy it more than a 
democracy. 

We heard this morning some talk on this question of democracy, — 
and newspaper criticism was referred to. I enjoyed that part of the 
speech. I have advocated that the Zone be depopulated and nothing 
be allowed to stay there excepting the operating force and the necessary 
military force needed for its protection. The newspapers, knowing noth- 
ing about the matter, began to blackguard me for trying to do away with 
the magnificent sanitary conditions on the Zone. The sanitation that has 
been attempted on the Zone is merely around the settlements that are oc- 
cupied by the Americans. No attempt has been made to clear the jungle. 
No attempt has been made to kill the mosquito outside of the settlements, 
for the mosquitoes which are dangerous and carriers of malaria and yellow 
fever cannot travel more than two hundred yards. So that the problem of 
sanitation is reduced to a relatively simple one. We own the land only by 
leasehold. We can give no clear title to it. God never intended the 
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white man to live in the tropics, or he would have put him there in the 
first place. The wet weather — which lasts nine months in the year and 
comes in showers which average two to three inches in an hour — de- 
stroys all his crops, and what the rain may have left the bugs finish. It 
is not a country that an American would care to settle in,.so that if we 
populate it at all it must be with the West Indian Negro, who is not a 
desirable citizen. 

It has also been stated that allowing the Zone to return to jungle will 
increase the difficulties of protection. This is not true. The only parts 
of the canal that need protection are the entrances, by seacoast batteries 
and the like, and dams, by interior fortification, around which the jungle 
will necessarily be kept down by the troops which occupy the forts. So 
that it will be in the interests of economy, both by reducing the cost of 
civil administration that a civil population demands, and the cost of san- 
itation that an extensive population will require, to depopulate the Zone. 

I think my time limit is about up, gentlemen, —and I thank you for 


your attention. G. W. Goethals, h 1912. 


THE PHILIPPINES.! 


This is the day of the year on which all true sons of Harvard are 
thinking of their loved and revered university and all that it means to 
them. Those who can, make the annual pilgrimage to renew once more 
their associations with those traditions and that spirit that has given Har- 
vard her preéminent place among American universities, and character- 
ized her sons wherever they may have wandered. 

I can never repay the debt I owe to Harvard, nor can I express the 
fulness of my appreciation of the service the spirit acquired here has 
been to me in the unusual work that I have strangely been called upon 
to perform. I appreciate more than I can say the exceeding honor Har- 
vard has done me this day. It makes me feel that I should go forth 
again and deserve it by new endeavors. I believe it will have the desir- 
able effect of encouraging other young men of independent fortune after 
training themselves in business enterprises to forego the pursuit of wealth 
and devote their services to the government. But as these oceupy a van- 
tage ground in that they are equipped for the work and their motives 
are not likely to be looked upon as mercenary, — only and always they 
must be workers. Only workers can control workers. They must bring 
to their labors utter earnestness and utter devotion. 


The United States has undertaken the performance of a great work 
in the Philippine Islands. It is the establishment and maintenance in 


1 A letter from Governor W. Cameron Forbes read by Professor Gray at the Com- 
mencement Afternoon Exercises, June 20, 1912. 
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those Islands of free institutions adapted to local conditions and similar to 
those under which the United States have grown and prospered in popula- 
tion, wealth and power, toa degree to which history presents no parallel. 
We must bring freedom of opportunity to each and every one of the 
millions of these people, and thus promote that resistless and cumulative 
movement onward and upward that comes when each individual is im- 
pelled to put forth his best energies under the incentive of an intelligent 
self-interest. We must prepare those cultures in which the germs of 
genius, talent, ambition, energy and perseverance will best multiply and 
prosper. 

We found a country absolutely stagnant. There was no marked an- 
nual increase either in population or trade or in intellectual development. 
This was the inevitable result of a system under which only the masses 
worked and only the classes benefited. The first duty of the United 
States was to clear away the obstructions to progressive development, 
and second, to start that development. Already after a decade of toil 
the forward movement has begun. The inertia of the stationary mass 
has been overcome. There must be no lessening of the application of the 
impelling force until motion has been unquestionably established. 

The strength and force of the movement may be measured by many 
comparative statements of increase such as business men are apt to use 
as barometers of progress. Trade, measured by the sum of exports and 
imports, has doubled over the average of the last five years of Spanish 
domination before the insurrection. The commercial transactions which 
pay a percentage tax to the government have increased in three years 
one hundred million dollars. The sales of postage have trebled in seven 
years. And the number of school children now reaches half a million. 

It is creditable to the people that they desire independence. It shows 
that they have ambition and soul. They are, however, not yet ready for 
independence, and will not be until this forward movement is assured by 
reason of the support of an intelligent public opinion formed by people able 
to read and vote and representing areasonable proportion of the proletariat. 
The development of the individual must have progressive power enough 
to assure the permanence of the new order of things before the control- 
ling hand is removed. There can be no independence of a country un- 
less its component individual units themselves are independent. They 
must know their rights and how to get them, and have the will to en- 
force them. That the people are not yet prepared to maintain a demo- 
cracy is well proved by the action of the Philippine Assembly, a body 
composed of 81 representatives elected by that portion of the people now 
having education or property enough to vote. This Assembly or Lower 
House of the Legislature has refused to approve the Act passed by the’ 
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Upper House for the last three consecutive sessions prohibiting slavery 
and involuntary servitude. It is also pertinent to ask why, if the Fil- 
ipinos are so ready to manage the corporation of the state, why it is 
they are not in the natural order of things managing the corporations of 
commerce, transportation, manufacture and banking. It is not that I am 
doubtful of the Filipino’s capacity to learn so that some day he will 
handle the bulk of the business of his Islands; but I am commenting on 
the fact that he has not yet come to do so, and until he does it is too 
early to talk of turning over to him the control of the greatest corpora- 
tion of all upon which the success of all the others depends, — that of 
government. ‘The premature withdrawal of the United States would re- 
sult in the establishment of an oligarchy composed of a small and favored 
ruling class which would end by oppressing the masses. Were the 
masses to rise against this oppression sooner or later the lives or pro- 
perty of the Americans or aliens would be jeopardized and the United 
States would have to begin all over again, or to assist in maintaining 
order, thus using force to assist oppressors. We should thus find our- 
selves guaranteeing to the world the existence of a stable government in 
the Islands without having retained the machinery necessary to assure its 
stability. The policy formulated and consistently followed by the last 
three presidents of the United States and their Secretaries of War is to 
give the Philippine people participation in their government by carefully 
graduated steps, each one of which is taken tentatively and may be 
withdrawn if it proves to have been premature. The Filipinos now con- 
trol one of the two houses of the Legislature ; one-half the judiciary are 
Filipinos ; and they elect the presidents and councils of the 700 munici- 
palities and the Governors of the 31 provinces in which the bulk of the 
Christian and civilized population dwell. Thus they now enjoy a super- 
vised autonomy. A large and increasing number of young Filipinos are 
being trained for the service and promoted as they give proof of efficiency. 
Thus the Filipinos are now increasing their participation in the only safe 
way — namely, by evolution. 

Eight years ago today I was on the eve of starting for the Philippine 
Islands for the first time. I had assimilated certain misgivings as to the 
credit of our performances there and certain doubts as to the desirability 
of our having undertaken the work. A few weeks of familiarity served 
to dispel the last lingering remnants of these doubts and misgivings. In 
their place has come a conviction, that every succeeding year has served 
to strengthen, that our work there is not only creditable and honorable 
but also necessary. It will prove to have been advantageous to both 
countries. In fact, I am impelled to the belief that in these labors the 
United States is only anticipating in a measure an important part of its 
world destiny. Wm. Cameron Forbes, ’92, 
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A PLEA FOR PERSONALITY IN PROFESSORS.* 


JouN ELIot, writing to old Jeremy Belknap, the historian-clergyman, 
July 31, 1781, said: “Old Mother Harvard is a good old dame enough 
and will nourish many likely children who are yet to come.” 

Notwithstanding this optimism of 130 years ago, still paralleled in 
many a present-day expression, there are certain conditions at Harvard 
College today which may very seriously affect the character of its future 
human product. The real need of Harvard College today is not more 
students, more funds, more buildings, or more professors. Its true need 
is more great men as professors. 

The man who best serves the College is not he who has large know- 
ledge to impart, but he who can impart knowledge in a large way. 

The real worth of the College to the young men whom it sends forth 
will, in the long run, depend not on what or on how much it teaches, but 
on how it teaches. 

The vitality of its teaching will depend upon the vitality of its 
teachers. 

A professor may be a fountain-head of learning ; he may be a capable 
conductor of a full stream of knowledge; yet he will not be a true edu- 
eator unless his stream shall carry the electric current of a powerfully 
live individuality. 

Education without inspiration is a semi-dead thing. 

There is a growing belief today among Harvard graduates that this 
side of the educational problem is being neglected by the Harvard Corpo- 
ration; and the question is frequently asked: How often does the Corpo- 
ration today, in selecting a Professor, lay the stress on the personality of 
the man, rather than on the profundity of the pedagogue ? Many grad- 
uates believe that the Corporation would do well, in choosing professors, 
to bear more constantly in mind the words of Senator George F. Hoar in 
his ‘“ Autobiography of Seventy Years” : — 

Making all the allowance for the point of view, and that I was then a youth looking 
at my elders who had become famous, and that I am now looking, as an old man, at 
young men, I still think that there can be no comparison between the college admin- 
istrators of fifty years ago and those of today. It was then the policy of the college to 
call into its service great men who had achieved eminent distinction in the world with- 
out. . . . There was something in the college training of that day, imperfect as were 
its instruments and slender as were its resources, from which more intellectual strength 


in the people was begotten than there is in the college training of the present genera- 
tion. I will not undertake to’account for it ; but I think it was due in large part to the 


1 This essay by Charles Warren, ’89, was awarded in May, 1912, one of the two 
prizes offered by W. G. Peckham, ’67, through the Harvard Advocate, for the best 
essays by graduates, on present-day Harvard problems. 
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personality of the instructors. A youth who contemplated with a near and intimate 
knowledge the large manhood of Josiah Quincy; who listened to the eloquence of 
James Walker, or heard his expositions of the principal systems of ethics or meta- 
physics ; or who sat at the feet of Judge Story as he poured forth the lessons of juris- 
prudence in a clear and inexhaustible stream, — caught an inspiration which trans- 
figured the very soul of the pupil. 

The modern instructor has a passion for exact learning. His aim is to 
communicate a similar ardor to his pupils. Without personality, however, 
his efforts are pitiably vain. The average instructor needs sorely to Jearn 
a few of the fundamentals of personal influence. First, he needs to learn 
that it is not absolutely necessary to be dull in order to be accurate. 
Second, he should grasp the fact that it is not necessary to lose all sense 
of humor in order to be learned. Some one has said that the most valuable 
asset for a reformer is a twinkle in the eye. Such an ocular variation is 
equally necessary to the man who wishes to educate young men. Third, 
in order to be truly scientific, a scientist must be an artist; he must have 
an eye to the beauty of knowledge and a tongue or pen to express that 
beauty. Fourth, the educator must realize that in order to impart know- 
ledge it is not necessary to standardize the learners; he must recognize 
that every undergraduate is an individual, even though of a most embry- 
onic type. Fifth, above all, he must at all times recall that he himself is 
a warm, red-blooded mammal. He must not confuse education with isola- 
tion. He must at all times be a human being, teaching human beings. 
He must, in the words of Phillips Brooks, be a man “ growing in broader 
sympathy with men the longer that he does his special work.” 

The great majority of undergraduates are in College not so much to 
acquire specific knowledge as to become well-rounded men, The College 
will be judged in the outside world not so much by the degree of learning 
of its graduates as by the kind and character of men it sends forth. The 
College must lay the foundation of character; the graduate schools can 
add the superstructure of practical knowledge. No professor, however, 
can aid in building character unless he himself has a strong personality. 

There is nothing for which the conventional youth of twenty, whose 
ideas are mostly another man’s, really craves as for individuality. Lack- 
ing it himself, he seeks it in his teachers. A teacher who cannot impress 
his students with his own individuality will leave an evanescent impress 
of any kind. A true teacher gives to his pupils not only his learning, but 
also himself. It is the human quality of the gift, not the didactic, that is 
of value. 

Now, as no element of personality is of greater effect or of more con- 
stant necessity than that of human sympathy, the possession of that 
attribute ought to be the leading determining factor in the choice of 
a professor by the Corporation. There is a grave question today, how- 
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ever, whether it is given much consideration, or whether it is allowed to 
outweigh the possession of superior learning by another candidate. 

Yet it is no curious coincidence that five great Harvard professors — 
great not merely because of their learning, but because of the lasting im- 
press they made on their students, — should have had this one great 
characteristic, —human sympathy. It happened that these five men, of 
most varied talents and personalities, have all been described by contem- 
poraries in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine during the past few years ; 
and it is well worth the while of the present Harvard Corporation to 
ponder deeply on the relation between the qualities described in the 
following extracts, and the deep influence which these men had upon 
their pupils. 

Of Nathaniel S. Shaler, it was written by William R. Thayer in 
1906 : — 


It was as a lecturer and as a friend that he stirred their interest and kindled their 
admiration and affection. . . . Indeed his genius for meeting everyone on equal terms 
was astonishing. It sprang from his inmost nature — a nature democratic and simple. 
. . » By his talents and his ceaseless industry, wedded to a large, magnetic nature, he 
showed that the calling of a University professor has the noblest possibilities ; he 
humanized it. 

Learning, after all, may be acquired; but geniality, wit, the electric flash of insight, 
sympathy, are divine gifts. 


Of Francis J. Child, Prof. Norton wrote in 1897 : — 


His nature was sweet and pure to the core, and in his relation with men there was 
something more than mere common kindliness and consideration — a certain quality 
of tender and genial humanity. . . . He preserved the strongly marked and altogether 
delightful originality of his nature from the pressure and attrition of the world which 
speedily wear down the marks of distinctive individuality and shape the mass of men 
into a general dull uniformity. . . . A master of most accurate and extensive learning, 
a scholar of unwearied diligence and exact method, he possessed the faculties and 
sympathies which enabled him to impart his learning to his pupils and to inspire in the 
more capable among them something of his own enthusiasm for the best in literature 
and life. 


Of Louis Agassiz as a teacher, Burt G. Wilder wrote in 1906: — 


Indeed, the secret of his great power was to be found in the sympathetic, human side 
of his character. Out of his broad humanity grew the genial, personal influence by 
which he awakened the enthusiasm of his audiences for his unwonted themes, inspired 
his students to disinterested service. 


Of Charles Eliot Norton, Prof. Palmer wrote in 1907 of his “ dis- 
ciplined judgment and sympathetic heart.” .. . ‘Under Professor 
Shaler the student gained a kindling vision of pretty much all the natural 
world; under Professor Norton of the human. In these two culture 
courses, the speaker gave so much that there was little left for the hearer 
to do except to wonder, to enjoy, and to grow.” And Prof. Bliss Perry 
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wrote of “the breadth of his personal and intellectual sympathies, and 
his known constancy to all the offices and loyalties of friendship.” 

Of James Mills Peirce, W. E. Byerly wrote in 1905 : — 

To his students, he was ever a sympathetic friend, patient, and helpful, generous and 
inspiring. To the end of his life he was deeply interested in the young men around him, 
understanding and sympathizing with their tastes, their aspirations and their struggles, 
as if he were one of them. . . . His ready interest in everything human and his keen 
enjoyment of life, made him the most charming of companions. 

Let the Harvard Corporation ask any man of the ’80’s or ’90’s what 
are the lasting memories, the real instruction which he carried away from 
Harvard, and the chances are that the answer will be as follows : — 

I remember the great human qualities of Shaler and his broad views of the world. 
I remember the charm and sympathy of Norton and his views of humane culture (much 
of which I then disagreed with). I remember the helpful, practical humanity of 
Palmer. On the other hand, I don’t remember anything about the details of the 
geology that Shaler taught, or of the Grecian or Renaissance art or architecture that 
Norton taught, or of the philosophic concepts upon which Palmer lectured with such 
care. Moreover, I don’t remember one out of ten thousand of the historical and eco- 
nomic facts, of the mathematical chemical formulas, or of the Latin or Greek con- 
struction that I spent so many weary hours learning from able and learned but unin- 
spired instructors and professors, 

Furthermore, that man of the ’80’s or ’90’s will go on to tell the Har- 
vard Corporation that he regards all the myriads of things forgotten, as 
well forgotten ; and that the real vital things in his whole College course 
were the large impressions, the glimpses of vistas of human inspiration — 
the inspiration, as Senator Hoar said, “ which transfigured the very soul 
of the pupil.” 

I knew one Harvard graduate (now dead) who dated his first impulse 
towards finding himself to an examination paper set by Prof. Norton — 
on which paper there were twelve questions on dry details of the history 
of the architecture of the Middle Ages, and one question which read as fol- 
lows, “ What is your idea of beauty?” This particular student started to 
answer this question in a semi-jocose vein, was gradually startled to find 
that he was discovering in his own brain thoughts, of the existence of 
which he had not dreamed, ended by consuming the whole examination 
period in answering this one question, omitted all the other twelve ques- 
tions, left the room feeling that he had everlastingly flunked, — and re- 
ceived the shock of his young life when Prof. Norton awarded him the 
highest mark in the course. 

In the same way Prof. Shaler not only revealed to a student the world 
but he also frequently revealed to the student the student’s own self. 

It is to be seen, therefore, that the possession of human sympathies is 
a cardinal necessity in a professor or educator; for it is through sym- 
pathy that the personality of the student is brought out, — which censti- 
tutes education, actually as well as derivatively. 
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And this leads to the thought of the second great quality which the 
Corporation should look for in ics professors, ahead of their eminence in 
learning — the quality of leadership. The young man of twenty longs 
for a leader. It is the quality of leadership which makes the athletic hero ; 
even more is it that quality which constitutes the professor a living influ- 
ence. But to be a leader, a man must be of the world and in the world — 
and not merely the product of secluded study-rooms. 

In these days of specialists in every branch of knowledge, when the 
writing of an exhaustive monograph on the details of a subject, accom- 
panied by hundreds of footnotes and thousands of “ authorities consulted,” 
is the goal of so many learned instructors, there is increasing danger of 
overlooking the broad vistas, in order to peer to the end of a very obscure 
street. In that street, there may be a very absorbing family of men, or 
an entirely fascinating geological formation, or a singularly unique mass 
of classical relics ; but he who confines his attention to it will not only 
not know or understand, but will lose the capacity to understand, the 
outside world and the swarming throngs who never even approach that 
street. 

To a certain extent, the College needs these limited specialists ; the 
Graduate Schools may even thrive on them ; but the work which has the 
more profound effect on human beings is the work done by the instructor 
who not only knows the world but is himself a part of it. The more a 
part of it the instructor has been, — the more a leader — the greater 
will be his influence over those who are burning to become a part of it. 
The College needs men who have achieved in the world and not merely 
in their specialty. Nothing inspires the young ‘man, ardent for success, 
like the success of those who have gone out from the walls within which 
he is still secluded. In other words, leadership in the outside world is the 
best of all qualifications for leadership of the youth in college. 

It is impossible, for instance, to estimate the profound effect which 
Harvard produced upon the future history of the Bar of this country 
when she called, to instruct her graduates in the Law School, the second 
greatest judge of the United States Supreme Court of the period — Joseph 
Story. 

Harvard has too long neglected the wonderful list of her great men. 
She has bestowed on them honorary degreés, and prided herself on their 
works after their death. She has too infrequently paid them the greater 
honor of insisting that they should impart a portion of their living per- 
sonality to her undergraduate sons. 

Of course there is one answer to the plea for an increase of “leaders” 
in the regular teaching faculty of Harvard, — that it is difficult to induce 
men of eminence in active careers to take up the burden of the life of a 
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college professor. It might be possible, however, for the Harvard Cor- 
poration to secure their service for limited periods. While sporadic at- 
tempts have been made from time to time to have single lectures or a 
short course of lectures given by men of eminence, there has been no 
systematic effort to provide full courses of lectures in each important 
branch of learning by some Harvard leader in that branch in the outside 
world. There would seem to be no reason why, each year, some success- 
ful historian, chemist, engineer, author, political economist, geologist, 
architect, artist, electrical expert, jurist, and classical scholar should not 
be drafted by the Corporation from Harvard’s “ great reserve” (as it has 
been termed) each for a full course of lectures or at least for a half-year 
course, requiring his presence in Cambridge and among the students. The 
devotion or contribution of this amount of time and effort the Alma 
Mater can certainly expect from her sons who have achieved success. 

If the question of expense appears to be an obstacle to this plan, the 
College should go back to the system in vogue in the ’40’s and ’50’s, when 
the undergraduates were charged a special fee, in addition to the regular 
yearly tuition fee, for the privilege of attending such courses. 

There can be no doubt as to the warm enthusiasm with which the op- 
portunity to receive the impress of such men would be welcomed by the 
undergraduates. There can be no doubt as to the vitalizing effect of such 
courses upon the general scheme of education. 

The great need of the day is vitality and individuality as a corrective 
to the standardizing and mechanical tendencies, not only in halls of learn- 
ing but in every walk of life. 

The Harvard Corporation can do no greater service to the nation at 
large than by insisting on the attributes of human sympathy and vigorous 
personality in its professors, even though to obtain them it may be obliged 
to accept a less degree of superior technical proficiency. 





SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 


That the views expressed in the foregoing paper have touched a respon- 
sive chord in the hearts of many Harvard graduates, has been made clear 
by the number of letters to the writer, expressing the same sentiments. 

I wish to bring out one point a little more clearly. It is undoubtedly 
true that great professors do not abound, and are not always to be ob- 
tained when sought. The Harvard Corporation undoubtedly may find it 
hard to fill the places of many of the great men of the past with men of 
the same measure. Moreover, it is also undoubtedly true that the great 
men of the past may have become so, only through and after years of 
teaching. But the fact still remains that it was the possession of certain 
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human, personal attributes, notably that of sympathy, which constituted 
the chief factor in their influence over their scholars. It is, therefore, the 
possession of those personal attributes which should be looked for by the 
Corporation in choosing new instructors. 

It is not necessary that the Corporation should find men who have 
already proved themselves preéminent in their line of work; but it is 
imperatively necessary that the Corporation should find men who possess 
the human qualities which the great professors of the past have had, and 
through which they became an inspiration to their undergraduate pupils. 

There can be no doubt that the feeling is widespread among graduates 
that for a number of years appointments and promotions at Harvard, as 
well as at other American universities, have depended too much on what 
an instructor has published or on what special research he has made, 
rather than on the sympathetic powers of reaching and understanding 
his scholars’ attitude and of influencing their work and ideals; in other 
words, that too much stress has been laid on what an instructor has done 
technically, and too little on what he 7s, as a man. 

The general scope of this feeling among the alumni is shown by the 
following extracts from letters which I have received from Harvard men, 
and which may be of interest to those in authority at Harvard. 

The head of a large and prominent boys’ school writes : — 


Heads of schools will agree with you. For the last ten years there has been an in- 
creasing mistrust of the productive scholar who produces at the expense of virility. 
Many a young college teacher is directed by the head of his department to produce. 
One of my masters left the History Department of —— University for that very rea- 
son. Promotion to the college man comes almost as a result of what he has written, 
and not as a result of what he has done to influence character. The character-builder 
is shunted on a siding and given a sop; the main line is kept open for the special who 
is moving fast, i.e., producing something every year. 


A former officer of Harvard College writes : — 


I agree most heartily with your estimate of the value of human qualities in teachers. 
I should like to see immensely greater weight given to those qualities in selecting Har- 
vard professors. Teachers should be selected much more for what they are and less 
for what they know. 


A member of the teaching force at Harvard writes : — 


I have been brought in close contact with a number of boys. They seem to think 
the need is even stronger than you make it out. 


A professor in a prominent polytechnic institute writes : — 


In the selection of an instructor, it is too frequently asked, what is he doing in the 
field of research, or what big engineering problem has he solved; —in other words, 
how much of an advertising feature will he be for the institution ; and too little atten- 
tion is paid to the question, what is his power of developing and bringing forth the 
best that is in the student. Your article is most timely, and I hope it will be widely 
circulated. 
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A well-known New York physician writes : — 

In my opinion you have stated clearly one of the most fundamental defects in the 
teaching of the present day, whether at Harvard or elsewhere. The teachers in college 
to whom I owe most are those whose subjects I have forgotten, but whose personal 
power I still feel. As a result of my own experience, I want my children to come un- 
der the influence of teachers who, in their own example as leaders, will show the child- 
ren how to work with efficiency and in the full joy and power of their own individu- 
alities ; if I can get that, I am willing to let the facts taught take care of themselves. 


The editor of one of the best American newspapers writes : — 


The danger that we shall lose men of the Shaler and Norton type is the most serious 


one confronting Harvard. Z 
Charles Warren, ’89. 





HARVARD BOOK-PLATES. . 


Ir is probable that few undergraduates as they use the books from the 
College Library notice with more than a passing glance the Book-Plate 
pasted on the cover of the volume, or think of the history of the Library 
which is told by it. But the history of the generous donations of books 
and money from John Harvard’s bequest in 1638 down to the gifts of the 
present day, which for each year’s donations take up several pages of the 
Annual Report, are practically all recorded on some one or many of the 
Book-Plates used by the College. 

Not only are they a record of the growth of the library and Harvard 
University as a whole, but to Book-Plate collectors they also serve as a 
record of the engravers and artists who worked from 1750 up to the 
present time. 

The first Harvard Book-Plates were engraved on copper by Nathaniel 
Hurd of Boston, who was the first and best of the early American en- 
gravers. Hurd engraved three plates for the College about 1765. We will 
take up first the “ Detur” plate, which may have been done about 1750, 
although no positive proof of this is found, and it may be later than 1765, 
for Hurd did not die until 1777, and worked until the beginning of the 
Revolution. This plate conformed to the English fashion, and was the 
seal of the College, surrounded by a wreath of holly and surmounted by 
a ribbon bearing the words “ Detur Digniori.” It was signed “ N. Hurd 
Sculp.” This plate was placed in the books which were presented by the 
College to students as prizes. The original copper engraved for this plate 
is still in possession of the Library. 

An exact reproduction of this plate, with the exception of the “ Detur 
Digniori”’ and Hurd’s signature, was stamped in gold on the bindings of 
some of the books which were given as prizes. This Book-stamp, some- 
times called a “Super Libros” or “Super Ex Libris,” was never used 
for the books of the Library but only on prize books. 
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It might be well to state here that the seal of the College as used now 
is a circular border, upon which is “Sigillum Academiae Harvardianae 
in Nov. Ang.” Within this border, on a background of gold is the shield of 
the College arms, surrounded by the words ‘Christo et Ecclesiae.” The 
arms are three open books bearing the word “ Ve-Ri-Tas,” on a red 
ground. At the time the “ Detur” plate was engraved the arms were a 
chevron of silver between three books (without the Veritas) on the red 
background. The seal border bore the words “ Sigill: Coll: Harvard: 
Cantab: Nov: Angl: 1650.” The seal and arms were changed later in 
different Book-Plates. 

The second and more important Book-Plate by Hurd was probably en- 
graved about 1765 for the Hancock gift. The seal, surrounded by an 
elaborate frame with fruit and flowers, was surmounted by a pile of three 
books and a shining sun. Below was a looped curtain, backed by a frame, 
scrolled and finished at the bottom by a canephoros head. On the curtain 


was the word “ Hancock” in large 
capitals. It was signed “N. Hurd [fs a 
*CHILD - MEM 


Sc. Boston.”’ This plate was mentioned 
in the New England Magazine in 
1852, and it states that these prints 
done in red ink were for use in the 
valuable books which the students were 
not allowed to take from the Library. 
The books in which this plate was 
placed were bought from the subserip- 
tion of Governor John Hancock of 
Boston. This subscription was given 
in fulfilment of the intention of the 
donor’s uncle, Thomas Hancock, from 
whom Governor Hancock inherited his 
fortune, and was one of the numerous iS : 
donations made shortly after 1764 to [9] ¥IRSTPROFEssoR-oF-ENGLISH: 
repair the loss of the Library by fire Bt - 

in that year. John Hancock was at one . 
time Treasurer of the College and 
later caused the College authorities some little worry and trouble in regard 
to the official books and records. 

About the same time Hurd engraved a new copper plate copying this 
last design in most particulars, but the curtain bore the words “‘ The Gift 
of ” instead of “ Hancock.” 

In 1801 a legacy of $3000 was received from Samuel Shapleigh, 
Librarian 1793-1800, and “ Shapleigh” was engraved on the curtain in 
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place of “Hancock.” Later the plate was again altered by replacing 
“Shapleigh” by “ Thorndike.” The latter was used for the Ebeling 
library of American History, 3200 volumes and 10,000 maps, given by 
Israel Thorndike in 1818. In 1823 Samuel A. Eliot gave to the Library 
the Warden collection on the same subject, and these two generous 
donations, which together cost $11,500, were the basis of our present 
splendid American History collection. Eliot’s gift was recorded on the 
next Book-Plate, which was engraved by Abel Bowen. 

This plate, done about 1820, was a close copy of the plates by Hurd 
in all particulars. It was signed “A. Bowen Sc,” on the curtain, just 
above the head. Like the Hurd plates this one is found with several 
inscriptions on the curtain corresponding to succeeding gifts, as follows ; 
first ‘ Eliot,” second “ Breed” (bequest of $2000 by William Breed of 
Boston in 1825), third “ Shapleigh,” the “Shapleigh” having been re- 
placed on the Hurd plate by “ Thorndike ” by that time. 

In 1801 Ward Nicholas Boylston made a large donation of books, 
chiefly medical works, and his gift was recorded on the Book-Plates of 
the Boylston Medical Society. There were two plates bearing the arms 
of the Boylston family, with the inscription ‘ Boylston Medical Library.” 
The first was made about 1805 by the engraver Joseph Callender of 
Boston. The later, engraved about 1830, was by the firm of W. B. Annin 
and George G. Smith, who were established in Boston from 1820 to 1837. 
A third plate shows two books with the rod of Asculapius surrounded 
by ribbons bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Boylston Medical Society of Har- 
vard University.” This plate is not signed or dated, but was probably done 
before the plate by Annin & Smith. 

It is also of interest to note that the undergraduate clubs were using 
Book-Plates at that time. In 1808 the above-mentioned Callender engraved 
a plate for the Hasty Pudding Society. This plate shows the arms of 
the club in a circular frame above a large draped curtain for the donor’s 
name, below which is the Sphinx and several books. It is signed “ Cal- 
. lender Sc.”” The Porcellian Club also had two plates engraved about 
1805 in the same general style with the arms, curtain, ete., one of which 
strongly resembles the work of Callender. Later a plate was designed by 
F. Mitchell and engraved by George G. Smith in a slightly different 
manner. 

Turning again to the actual College Library plates, we find the name of 
Smith again on two plates, this time as the engraver of designs by H. 
Billings. The first of these two plates was engraved in 1845 to mark the 
bequest of William Prescott of Boston, received 1844, being the sum of 
$3000, used for the purchase of old books on American history. It is a 
very interesting plate. Above a simple curtain is the seal, whose frame of 
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fruit and flowers is replaced by an august assemblage of gods and god- 
desses. The seal is very peculiar. On the border are the words “Acade- 
miae Harvardianae Sigillum 1638.” The arms are in a cartouche, which 
is on a background tinctured blue (the heraldic significance of shading 
being disregarded), the arms also are blue instead of red, with three books 
and without the chevron. The lowest 
book is turned with its back to the ob- 
server, and on the books is “‘ Ve-Ri-Tas.” 
The “ Christo et Ecclesiae” is left out. 
The seal part of this plate was reén- 
graved by Billings & Smith about 1855, —o-~ 
and the seal and arms returned to the é . 

COLLEGE 
original forms and inscriptions. 4] LIBRARY 

In the next plate, 1860, a woodeut by 
Andrew Filner, the Hurd plate is again 
closely copied. This is a rather uninter- 
esting plate, as all the fineness of the 
engraving is lost. The plate was used 
for a large number of bequests. At the 
same time a process plate was made 
from this design and used for many 
different gifts, departments, etc., some of these being in use today. 

In 1860 another “ Detur” Book-Plate was engraved. The seal and 
frame were copied from the Hurd plate, but the following inscription took 
the place of the curtain, “ Detur . . . ,Collegii Harvardiani Alumno, Ex 
Testamento Edvardi Hopkins Armig.,” ete. In this plate the seal and 
arms are engraved in the form in which they appear today. This plate 
was reéngraved a few years ago, no particular changes being made how- 
ever in the arrangement or design. 

About 1880 the modern Book-Plates of the Seal variety were brought 
into use. They are plain labels, with the seal and the donor’s name, or the 
name of the department, special collection, ete., in type below. There are 
vast’ numbers of different forms of this printed seal plate in use at the 
present time, for every gift or special collection has its own plate. In the 
Library there is a cabinet of over 30 drawers, like those used in card files, 
and in these drawers are the several hundred different styles of Book- 
Plates which are used at present. 

These seal plates are not very artistic or interesting except in regard to 
the donations or collections which they mark. For instance the gifts of 
Charles Minot, Mrs. Sever, Francis Parkman, Price Greenleaf and Edwin 
Conant are so recorded. There are also many very interesting special col- 
lections, in many cases unknown and unused by any but special students. 
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A few of the most interesting of these are: the Ticknor Miltoniana; the 
Dante collection ; the collection relating to Harvard University ; the Paine 
collection of musical scores ; the Lowe dramatic library given by Mr. John 
Drew, the well-known actor; the Longfellow collection of American po- 
etry ; and the very interesting ‘‘ Documents of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
held ‘at Geneva, Switzerland, 1871-1872,” given by Mr. John Chandler 
Bancroft Davis, ’40. 

About 1890 the use of decorative and artistic Book-Plates began to 
come into fashion again in America, and gave employment to a great 
number of designers. This was reflected in the plates of the College 
Library, and since 1890, the best engravers have executed plates for 
various gifts. 

Sydney L. Smith of Boston, easily the best Book-Plate engraver in this 
country, and only surpassed by the late Charles W. Sherborn of England, 
engraved in 1911 a plate designed by Bruce Rogers, to be used in books 
on “ Military History and the Art of War” from a fund in memory of 
the 20th Massachusetts Regiment of Volunteer Infantry. He has also 
engraved a plate for the Alpha Delta Phi Club (1901), and one for the 
Harvard Union. 

The late Edwin Davis French engraved five plates, three of which were 
for undergraduate clubs. Of the two for the College Library the first, 
1897, was done for the Child Memorial Library, in memory of Francis 
James Child, ’46, first Professor of English. The second was the mag- 
nificent Hohenzollern plate for the collection of that name, presented by 
Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, ’87, in commemoration of the visit 
of Prince Henry of Prussia in March, 1902. This is a remarkably hand- 
some and dignified plate, the motif being the Imperial German Eagle, and 
is one of the best plates ever engraved by Mr. French. The ordinary seal 
plates of the College are used to record the gifts of the German Emperor, 
and of the Austrian, German and Prussian Governments to this collection. 

The talented engraver, J. W. Spenceley, did several plates for the Col- 
lege. Two of these were in 1904, and give the effect of simple tablets with 
inscriptions and the College arms. One marks the Von Maurer library, 
the gift of Professor Coolidge, a part of this library being placed in the 
Hohenzollern collection. The other was used in books on Folk-Lore given 
by Mrs. Nickerson in memory of her husband George Augustus Nicker- 
son, A.B. 1876, LL.B. 1879. The third Book-Plate by Spenceley is an 
elaborate plate for the library of the Department of Architecture, from a 
fund in memory of Nelson Robinson, Jr. This plate was designed by F. 
G. Hall and was engraved by Mr. Spenceley in 1906. 

Edmund H. Garrett has engraved two plates forthe Library; one having 
the seal in a plain frame marks the bequest of Edward Ray Thompson 
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in 1899, and the second, also 1899, a very simple plate bearing the arms 
in a light decorative border, records the gift of the Paul Riant library of 
books on the Ottoman Empire, one of the richest on this subject ever 
brought together. Again Professor Coolidge was the chief donor. 

Mr. A. N. Macdonald engraved in 1911 a plate designed by Bruce 
Rogers after the plain tablet style of Spenceley, to mark the bequest of 
Bayard Cutting, 11, of books on modern European history. 

One of the most interesting plates is that which marks the books given 
by the Class of 1877 in memory of their classmate, Edward Henry 
Strobel, who died Jan. 15, 1908, while acting as adviser to the govern- 
ment of Siam. The plate is a fine engraving of the beautiful gate given 
by the Class of 1877. There is also a memorial fund given by the King of 
Siam and Siamese Princes and Officials, the books bought from this fund, 
however, being marked only with the ordinary seal plate of the Library. 

There is also a very handsome engraved plate marking the books 
given by Mrs. Hammer in memory of her husband, Emil Christian 
Hammer, Danish Consul in Boston from 1859 to 1894. This plate was 
engraved by Harold Jensen of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, in 1902, and shows 
the College seal and a sea view within 
a border of Danish character. 

A very pretty plate is the one for 
the “Lowell Memorial Library of 
Romance Literature.” A large part 
of this collection was from James 
Russell Lowell’s own library and was 
bought by subscription in 1900. The 
plate shows a conventionalized tree, 
upon which hang five shields of arms. 
Besides that of Harvard in the centre 
are those of France, Portugal, Castile 
and Leon quartered, and Florence. 
This plate is by B. G. Goodhue and 
is dated 1900. 

Another plate, unsigned, although 
resembling the work of Bicknell, records the magnificent gift of Mrs. 
Mary B. Brandegee in memory of her grandfather, William Fletcher 
Weld. The gift was the library of R. A. Bowie of Philadelphia and 
contained about 12,000 volumes, and is the largest single gift ever received 
by the Library. The Book-Plate is armorial, giving the College and the 
Weld coats-of-arms, and the inscription is on a plain base, making it a 
very dignified and handsome plate. 
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There are several process plates from zinc or other methods of repro- 
duction, one of which marks the Charles Eliot Norton Library, given in 
1905. Another is a plain armorial with the arms and crest of Dixey, being 
from a fund in memory of Arthur S. Dixey, ’02, from which fund many 
valuable editions of the French clas- 
sics have been acquired. A third is 
a simple architectural design for the 
library of the Chemical Laboratory, 
given by the Class of 1881. 

The different schools and depart- 
ments seem to have been content to 
use the regular College Book-Plates 
with the names printed on the cur- 
tains, ete. The Law School uses a 
differently engraved form of the seal 








lee SOCIETATIS 3 7 plate sf ee of a M. and 
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ical Library. The Herbarium uses 
five plain printed labels, and the 
Observatory and the Peabody Mu- 
seum have several “ framed” labels. 
There are also three types of labels 
for the “ Theological School in Har- 
vard University,” two of which mark the bequests of James Walker, 
D.D., and Convers Francis, D.D. The Arnold Arboretum, however, uses 
a very pretty plate designed by George W. Edwards, for the gift of Prof. 
Charles S. Sargent, ’62. 

An article on Harvard Book-Plates would not be complete unless men- 
tion were made of the plates used for the libraries of the various under- 
graduate clubs and associations. The Phillips Brooks House uses the 
College seal plate, together with a special plate with seal, in which the 
arms are designed with the chevron and with the inscription, “ Library 
of the Christian Association Phillips Brooks House.” These are very old 
plates and were in the books before they were incorporated with the 
Phillips Brooks House itself. The Harvard Union has two very handsome 
plates, one from the Class of 1878, by Sydney L. Smith, engraved 1903, 
and the other from James Hazen Hyde, ’98, by E. D. French, designed 
by B. G. Goodhue, and engraved 1901. 

There are several interesting old labels probably dating before 1850, 
as follows: Phi Beta Kappa Society, “ Presented by Brother 
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The Harvard Natural History Society, an engraved label for the “ Har- 
vard University Medical College Library,” and an old label for the 
“Rumford Society of Harvard College.” 

Many of the clubs and fraternities use Book-Plates. The early plates 
of the Hasty Pudding and Porcellian Clubs have already been mentioned. 
The A. D. Club uses the design of a bull wreathed and branded “ AD,” 
the crest of the club. E. D. French has engraved a very ornate and 
beautiful plate for the Cercle Francais (dated 1903), together with a 
pretty and graceful plate for the Signet Society, designed by Goodhue in 
1901. French also engraved the plate of the Digamma Club, a plain and 
simple armorial design dated 1902. This club also uses a process plate of 
less artistic design. The plate by S. L. Smith for the Alpha Delta Phi 
Club is a very handsome engraving showing the arms of the club, and is 
among the best of Mr. Smith’s armorial designs. The Zeta Psi Club plate 
by Spenceley, dated 1902, is another fine armorial. The Phi Delta Psi 
Club uses a process plate signed A. F. R. 98. The Massachusetts Gamma 
Chapter of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon uses the coat-of-arms of the Frater- 
nity. The Gamma Eta Chapter of the Kappa Sigma Fraternity uses a 
process plate designed in the armorial style by G, Williams, ’11. The Pi 
Eta Society also uses an armorial plate by C. M. Bill. The Institute of 
1770 has a very pretty circular plate reproduced in photogravure after a 
design by E. B. Bird. The Sphinx, Kalumet and Phoenix Clubs use plain 
unadorned labels. 

It might be well to mention here that the Harvard Library does not 
care to give away or exchange Book-Plates, although some are given to 


subscribers of various funds. 
Winward Prescott, '09. 


PROFESSOR DAVID LINN EDSALL. 


MepIcrnNE is both a science and an art. Substantial progress in the art 
rests upon discoveries in the science. There is an artificial separation be- 
tween the practitioners of medicine and the laboratory research workers, 
due largely to the fact that few persons are equipped to achieve success 
in both directions. This estrangement is deplored by the scientific delver 
as well as by the practising doctor, for they both equally realize the clese 
bond which necessarily rivets their mutual interests. Dr. Edsall repre- 
sents one of these exceptional men who are both experimenters and phy- 
sicians ; that is, he has not only added grains of truth to the sum total of 
medical knowledge through original investigation in the laboratory, but 
has also gained eminence as diagnosti¢ian and therapeutist at the bedside. 
Thus Dr. Edsall enjoys the distinction of aiding the future while serving 
the present. 
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Born at Hamburg, N. J., July 6, 1869, he received his bachelor’s de- 
gree in Arts at Princeton in 1890, and his medical degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1893. He then served as interne in the 
Mercy Hospital and also in the Rosalia Foundling Asylum, Pittsburg, in 
1893-94. After this Dr. Edsall went to Vienna and London, where he 
pursued post-graduate work in 1894-95. He again went abroad to con- 
tinue his studies at Gratz (1901), where he worked on the metabolic prob- 
lems with Friedrich Kraus; and further made a tour of the Continent 
and England in 1910 and 1911 to study recent advances in general med- 
icine as well as in hygiene and sanitation. 

The positions held by Dr. Edsall have been varied and important; they 
well illustrate the wide scope covered by his studies and researches. His 
ability was early recognized and promotions came rapidly — the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania appointed Dr. Edsall to the position of Instructor 
in Medicine in 1899, which position he held until 1902, when he was 
made Associate in Medicine until 1905, and then advanced to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Professor in Medicine. Upon the resignation of Prof. 
Horatio C. Wood, the University of Pennsylvania gave the Chair of 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics to Dr. Edsall, which he held from 1907 
until 1910. Then he was made Professor of Medicine, which position 
he held until 1911, when he accepted a call of Washington University at 
St. Louis to the chair of Preventive Medicine. 

Dr. Edsall has been a consistent and enthusiastic attendant of scientific 
meetings and has been a frequent contributor to their proceedings. He 
is a member of the Association of American Physicians, the American 
Philosophical Society, the American Pediatric Society, of which he was 
president in 1910, the American Association for the Advancement vf 
Clinical Investigation, of which association he was president in 1910. 
Through example and otherwise, Dr. Edsall has always taught the useful- 
ness of scientific medical meetings and has taken a prominent part in the 
work of the American Medical Association. Thus, he is a member of the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, which has done so much to down 
quackery and expose fraudulent and proprietary medicines. He is also a 
member of the Council on Defense of Medical Research, the object of 
which is to neutralize the ill-advised attacks of the anti-vivisectionists and 
to educate the public upon the methods used in animal experimentation 
and the results achieved. Dr. Edsall has been a teacher of teachers, not 
only as a member of the Interurban Clinical Society, but in various other 
capacities ; for instance, he held the responsible trust of a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Archives of Internal Medicine until 1910. 

The humanitarian aspects of Dt. Edsall’s work are well illustrated by 
the interest he has taken in the conditions of the work-people. He discov- 
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ered the symptom-complex caused by exposure to intense heat, which is 
the fate of firemen, stokers, and workers about blast furnaces, has thrown 
additional light upon the effect of muscle and nerve fatigue, and further 
has thrown light upon the results of exposure to poisonous fumes and ir- 
ritating dust. Dr. Edsall’s wide sympathies may also be gleaned from the 
fact that he was made president of the American School Hygiene Associ- 
ation in 1911. 

As a writer Dr. Edsall has been prolific, but all his writings reflect a 
scholarly mind and contain the results of well-digested reflection and care- 
ful observation. The titles of some of his papers upon clinical subjects 
are: “The Nature of Chronic Polyarthritis” ; “The Nature of Recur- 
rent Vomiting in Children”; “Studies of Typhoid Fever”; “A Series 
of Cases of Skin Infections through Ward Infection”; ‘‘ An Epidemic of 
Milk Infection in Typhoid Patients” ; “The Behavior of Lymph Glands 
in Typhoid Fever”; “‘The Hygiene of Medical Cases, Particularly in 
Hospital Wards, with Observations on Secondary Infections in Typhoid 
Fever”; “An Epidemic of Pneumococcus Infections.” Further, he has 
published a series of papers which are classics in the English language on 
“The Principles of Dietetics,” and on “The Prophylaxis of Infectious 
Diseases.” In 1912 Dr. Edsall gave the Shattuck Lecture in Boston in 
which he announced the results of his experimental work upon respiration 
carried out at the Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory. Dr. Edsall was one of 
the first to prove the contagiousness of typhoid fever in hospitals and to 
point out the danger to nurses, doctors, and ward tenders, and also to 
other patients. These studies were the results of observations made in 
the Episcopal Hospital in Philadelphia. 

In the realm of diseases of occupation he has published studies upon 
“A Disorder Due to Exposure to Intense Heat,” and also a paper upon 
“Some Relations of Occupations to Disease.” His article on “ Diseases 
Due to Chemical Agents” in Osler’s “‘ Modern Medicine” also deals 
largely with questions of industrial hygiene. Asa further example of the 
industry and scope of Dr. Edsall’s work, I may make mention of his var- 
ious studies on methods of diagnosis in diseases of the stomach, pancreas, 
and liver. Dr. Edsall’s achievements have received recognition abroad ; 
he was invited by the British Medical Society to open the discussion upon 
acid intoxication at the meeting held in London, 1910. 

Dr. Edsall has been a frequent contributor to text-books. In addition 
to the chapter in Osler’s “‘ Modern Medicine ” above referred to, he has 
written the article on “ The Principles of Dietetics ” in Musser and Kelly’s 
three-volume “ Practical Treatment,” and also a chapter upon “ Examina- 
tion of the Urine in Relation to Surgical Diagnosis,” in Keen’s “ System 
of Surgery.” In the above sketch only the more important studies and 
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papers have been mentioned. In addition to these, several addresses and 
briefer notes in the medical journals have come from his pen. 

As a result of his researches in the laboratory, Dr. Edsall has published 
papers upon: “ Acromegaly ” ; “ Acute Leukemia and Purpura Hemor- 
rhagica” ; “Tobacco and Alcholic Amblyopia”; ‘“Toxemia of Preg- 
nancy”’; “ Inanition ” ; also a series of studies on “ The Value of Exclu- 
sive Rectal Feeding,” and another series of studies on “ The Effect of 
the X-ray on Metabolism and its Use in Unresolved Ammonia and Other 
Conditions.” In 1907 Dr. Edsall enjoyed the distinction of giving the 
Harvey Lecture, in which he summed up the results of his investigations 
on * The Bearing of Metabolism on Clinical Medicine.” 

In the summer of 1912 Dr. Edsall was called to take charge of one of 
the continuous medical services at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
the other one being awarded to Dr. Richard Cabot. The Massachusetts 
General Hospital has long been the hospital of hospitals in this country. 
It has had a long list of capable physicians and surgeons whose contri- 
butions mirror the history of American medicine since colonial times. The 
breaking of a precedent by calling an outsider to one of the positions of 
responsibility and trust may be taken as a notice to the world that the 
Massachusetts General Hospital intends to remain preéminent and in the 
vanguard of progress. 

Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck’s retirement from active teaching left a va- 
cancy in the Jackson Professorship of Clinical Medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School, which position was offered to and accepted by Dr. Edsall. 
The Harvard Medical School can now boast of a strength in its depart- 
ment of medicine not approached perhaps by any other institution in this 
country, if in the world. Thus, in addition to Dr. Edsall, the department 
contains Dr. Henry A. Christian, Dr. Richard Cabot, and Dr. George G. 
Sears, each one conspicuous in a particular field, and each one represent- 
ing different phases of the theory and practice of physic. 

Dr. Edsall early recognized that the future of medicine was wrapped 
up in biological chemistry and closely associated with animal experimenta- 
tion. He therefore represents that particular phase of medicine in which 
biology plays a dominant réle. It is the realization of the dynamic side 
of internal medicine that causes Dr. Edsall’s achievements to stand out 
conspicuously. It is plain to those who have given the matter careful con- 
sideration that a deeper insight into many pathological puzzles can only 
be gained through biological chemistry. To this phase of his profession 
Dr. Edsall has paid particular attention. He therefore comes well equipped 
by experience and training, as well as by talent and inclination, to meet 
the needs both of the Hospital and the School. Dr. Edsall has a com- 
manding stature and a controlling personality which wins for him the 
respect and admiration of his friends. M. J. Rosenau. 


’ 
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PROFESSOR HARVEY CUSHING. 


THE appointment of Dr. Cushing to the Chair of Surgery at the Har- 
vard Medical School and as Surgeon-in-Chief to the new Brigham Hospital 
is an event of far greater importance than the evident fact of the call of 
a prominent surgeon to occupy a distinguished position. A Professor of 
Surgery must necessarily be a good surgeon, a good executive head of his 
department, an interesting teacher, and a judicious, and at the same time 
stimulating friend to his students. There might be found in this country 
a number of surgeons who could fulfil these demands, but their ages 
would be sixty rather than forty. It has taken each a lifetime to prove 
that he has these qualifications, while Cushing, at forty-two, has achieved 
a reputation that few men have at sixty. 

If, at his graduation from Yale in 1891, Dr. Cushing had known that 
at forty-two he was to become Professor of Surgery at Harvard, he could 
not have planned his time more wisely. Much of this planning he did of 
his own accord, but for the opportunity to become a master of a special 
branch of surgery he is indebted to his seniors at Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
His debt for this wonderful opportunity must be paid by his offering 
similar chances to his own promising students. 

Through the foresight of Dr. Halstead, Dr. Welch, and Dr. Osler, who 
early recognized his ability, Cushing, at the age of thirty-two, was given 
the chance to take absolute charge, under the title of Associate Professor 
of Surgery, of all the cases of the surgery of the central nervous system 
coming to the Johns Hopkins Hospital. At the time this position came 
to him he had had the best possible training as a general surgeon. He 
had graduated with a perfect record from our own Medical School, 
acknowledged by every one of his classmates and instructors as a student 
marked for exceptional distinction. He had served as surgical interne at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital —a training ordinarily considered 
sufficient for entering on a surgical career. He had then served as surgi- 
eal interne at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and after that as Resident 
Surgeon. As Resident Surgeon he had the opportunity repeatedly to do 
nearly all the operations of modern surgery under the responsibility and 
instruction of Dr. Halstead and Dr. Finney. Then followed two years 
abroad in which he did experimental surgery on cerebral conditions, 
chiefly under two great masters — Kocher of Bern and Sherrington of 
Liverpool. He returned to this country and began private practice in Balti- 
more, doing some general surgery in the first few years, but since 1897 
devoting himself almost entirely to the surgery of the brain. 

During these years of study and: preparation for practice, Dr. Cushing’s 
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list of original accomplishments had already begun. Even as Resident 
Surgeon at Johns Hopkins he had made important contributions in bac- 
teriology and perfected the technique of operating under local anesthesia. 
His paper on its use in hernia gave him at once a European reputation. 
With Kocher his study of intracerebral pressure resulted in a classical 
contribution, and with Sherrington important advances were made in the 
localization of the cerebral centres. Since his appointment as Associate 
Professor of Surgery at Johns Hopkins he has produced an incredible 
number of valuable monographs on the surgery of the brain and spinal 
cord, and more than that, he has perfected the technique of this work so 
that not only in his own hands, but in those of others who have followed 
his example, many patients, formerly hopeless, have been relieved from 
blindness and in some cases completely cured. No one but a surgeon who 
has had to deal with these terrible cases can realize the indomitable en- 
thusiasm required to care for them and study them year after year. 

Meantime he has founded and carried on the Hunterian Laboratory, a 
hospital for dogs, which under the strictest supervision enables the Johns 
Hopkins student to begin his surgery on the lower animals. In some re- 
spects the founding and successful management of this institution has 
required the best of Dr. Cushing’s energy, for the routine teaching has 
been done day in and day out, no matter how much occupied he has been 
by important cases and the preparation of the many scientific papers which 
he has read by invitation at medical congresses in this country and in 
Europe. This course has also served to keep him in touch with improve- 
ments in general surgical technique outside of his own specialty. His 
personal attention has made it the most popular course in Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. 

Our own School is, then, sure of an exceptionally well-qualified Pro- 
fessor of Surgery who has already proved his capacity to meet all the es- 
sential demands that may come on him. But Harvard expects something 
more of her professors than simply to instruct her students. There is at 
present a great wave of unrest in the medical profession, owing to the fact 
that improvements in all its branches are making such rapid headway 
that it has become hopelessly impossible for one man to keep informed 
in them all. The public is awakening to the knowledge of this state of 
affairs because of the excessive charges of specialists. As year by year 
goes by there must be a continual watchfulness on the part of the leaders 
of the medical profession to make sure that in the student’s education his 
time is proportioned wisely among the different branches. Then, too, 
among the practising members of the profession some sort of readjust- 
ment must be made so that physicians by combining together will be able 
to give special services at reasonable rates to the community. The well- 
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organized private hospital must be a recognized medical institution. The 
organization of the new Brigham Hospital will be the first step in the 
solution of this problem ; in a measure it will be a private hospital, since 
the professors will be paid living salaries and will do most of their private 
work in the institution. No one could better understand the need for a 
general training for the specialist or the weaknesses of the general prac- 
titioner in a specialty than our new Professor of Surgery, who has seen 
case after case of brain tumor pass unrecognized through the hands of 
supposedly well-informed practitioners. One who realizes his own superi- 
ority in his special branch is quick to appreciate the need of special 
knowledge in other branches. In these broad questions Prof. Cushing’s 
influence must be felt even more than in his capacities as teacher, oper- 
ator, and investigator. From a man who has already attained one dis- 
tinguished career at forty may we not expect a second as a leader in the 
organization of the medical profession ? 


For the doings of a man we always cry that there must be a motive. 
The purest motives for ambition are three, first, noblesse oblige —to do 
things worthy of a noble race; second, to win the love of a charming 
woman and to marry her; third, to bring up a family of children with 
sound minds in sound bodies. Cushing’s elder brother, his father, and his 
grandfather were famous physicians and public-spirited citizens in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. On June 10, 1902, he married Miss Katharine S. Crowell of 
Cleveland ; and he now possesses two boys and two girls who bid fair to 
become worthy members of his distinguished family. 

Ernest Amory Codman, ’91. 





THE STUDENT ON THE MARGIN. 


NowuerkE else at Harvard is there so free an interchange of comment 
and criticism between teacher and student as in the marginal annotations 
by students on the pages of the “ prescribed ” books in Gore Hall. Har- 
vard instructors often complain that they are unable to stir up classroom 
discussion, that the undergraduates refuse to commit themselves or to ex- 
press any opinion on the subject-matter of a course, or on the manner in 
which it is conducted. Mr. Copeland refers to his attempts at getting a 
class to say something as “ tackling the dummy.” But those teachers who 
have written a book, and “ prescribed” it to their students, need not look 
to individuals if they will sean the be-penciled pages of the reserved copies 
and ponder the comments there enshrined. Unhappily for posterity, the 
Library authorities are not in sympathy with this method of debate and 
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criticism, and there is one attendant of Minerva’s Temple who spends 
hours each week obliterating these comments as fast as they appear. A 
few deserve to be at once erased and forgotten, but for the most part they 
are harmless, often they are witty, and sometimes they are even wise. The 
Harvard Memorial Society should preserve a few choice specimens of the 
work of these “ Latinists, Sophists, and unlearned scribes,” as De Bury 
calls them, who here take occasion to try the goodness of their pens. 

Rarely is a man permitted to make any comment unchallenged, and 
debates on questions of usage or literary style often extend over several 
pages. In a book on government by a distinguished member of the Har- 
vard Faculty occurs this sentence: “The debate and vote, instead of 
taking place at once, is postponed to a future day.” The apparent plural 
subject followed by the singular verb shocked the sensibilities of one 
reader. He crossed out the “is,” and wrote “are ” in the margin. Another 
reader, coming across the same passage, noting the change, and assuming 
perhaps that ‘‘ debate and vote” used collectively might well be singular, 
crossed out the “are” in the margin and substituted “is.” The third 
man again changed it to “are,” the next commentator expressed a pre- 
ference for “is,” and so the battle of singular and plural waged for several 
years, up and down the sides of the page, across the top and along the 
bottom, and even between the printed lines. The degree of interest 
aroused by this controversy appears in the fact that twenty-six commenta- 
tors went on record for “is,” while twenty-eight registered a vote for 
‘“‘are.” And it happens to be true that in a later edition of this book, the 
distinguished author made the change demanded by the majority. 

The youthful annotators very generally reflect the severe discipline of 
English A, the Freshman course in composition. No instructor who has 
prescribed one of his books to a Harvard class can afford to get out a sec- 
ond edition without examining the improvements upon his style suggested 
by the annotators. All iterations, internal rhymes, repeated words, mis- 
placed phrases are cruelly underlined, so that even he who skips must 
read. What the English instructor did unto him, the revengeful annotator 
does unto the unwary professor of history or economics who has been 
more intent upon the matter than upon the manner of his writing, Nor 
is revenge less sweet when it is inflicted upon the representative of a 
rival university. The president of another seat of learning, in a book on 
railroad transportation, says in one place: “The whole difficulty has 
lain,” which leads a Harvard student to comment gleefully: “ This is a 
fair sample of a Yale man’s English.” Later in the same book, when the 
author begins a sentence with “ The third alternative,” he provokes half 
a dozen readers to indignant annotations. At the conclusion of a some- 
what oratorical passage in this book, a Harvard man ventured: to com- 
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ment: “ Rah, rah, Yale,” which leads another to quote: ‘“ Much reading 
hath made him mad.” 

Of course, no author can possibly anticipate at just what point his sub- 
limity becomes ridiculous, or what particular figure of speech may give 
the wag his chance. A professor of philosophy, who has recently come 
into prominence as an advocate of moderate drinking, ventures this phrase 
in an erudite work on philosophy: “ Life speaks always the language of 
the thirsty.” After one reader had underlined the phrase and written on 
the margin “ Bottoms up,” the war of words began, and the temperance 
question was debated so vigorously and with such disregard of the ameni- 
ties of polite literature that the Library authorities were obliged to with- 
draw this particular volume. 

Some of the most interesting comments relate to the finer points of style. 
In Stevenson’s “ Travels with a Donkey” occurs this sentence: “The 
landlady was getting her chicks to bed; the fire was already out, and 
had, not without grumbling, to be rekindled ; half an hour later, and I 
must have gone supperless to roost.”” The first eritic underlines the last 
ten words, and then remarks: “ Hard to understand without study. De- 
cidedly bad, and this from the great (?) Stevenson!” The next man 
bravely breaks a lance in defense of his favorite author. He says: “I 
have come thus far on his path without finding anything deserving criti- 
cism, and thus to pounce on this innocent expression like a hungry wolf 
—this seems to me to betoken more the general excellence of Stevenson’s 
writing than the justice, or even the sanity, of the hypercritical annotator.” 

The third critic is severe on his predecessors: “Thank Heaven there 
is no more room here for fools to voice their puny comments on a rare 
and beautiful writer.” The next man, not in the least abashed, calmly 
turned over the page and continued the discussion: ‘The man who wrote 
of page 212 [evidently referring to the first critic] was an ass, a fool, 
and a destroyer of university property. The remarks are insulting to the 
memory of Stevenson.” The last comment has an air of finality and philo- 
sophic breath until we reach the concluding suggestion: ‘“ Even the best 
authors sometimes make mistakes. There is no insult to Stevenson. The 
instance in question is not a censurable passage. But for a really poor 
analogy turn to page 122.” 

Those who criticise the annotators, generally conclude by characteriz- 
ing them as Freshmen, and it is evident that many of them are not mature. 
The following are fair samples of the running comments most frequently 
encountered. (The phrase which started this discussion is “Crispi was 
found to have more than one wife.”) ‘“ Shocking,” says the first man, and 
they continue: 

‘Please do not write in books.” 
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“The above writers are surely all Freshmen.” 

“ Right you are, my boy.” 

“ Who wrote last?” 

“You, dear boy.” 

“No, I did.” 

In “The Shortest Way With Dissenters” Defoe says: “ As Scipio 
said of Carthage : ‘ Delenda est Carthago,’ ” and gives rise to the following 
debate : 

1. “Cato said it.” 

2. “On the contrary, it was Scipio.” 

3. “Ten dollars it was Cato.” 

4. “Take your bet.” 

5. “ Me, too.” 

6. “Right; it was Cato.” 

7. “Ah, zut, c’est de la blague.” 
8. “A gang of pedants.” 

9. “ What fools these readers be.” 

And the little room remaining on the page is taken up with a remark 
entirely irrelevant to the matter in hand, but interesting as revealing the 
truth that murder will out. The final comment is: “To Hell with 
Yale.” 

Interesting studies might be made of the various ways in which the 
annotators express their opinion of a book as dull or uninteresting. A rich 
variety of comment to this effect is to be found at the conclusion of a 
copy of “Pride and Prejudice.” But in justice to Miss Austen it should 
be said that “ Pride and Prejudice” is a prescribed book in English 28, 
the large Freshman course in the history of English literature, and it is 
certain that even the undergraduate’s favorites — Kipling and Omar — 
could not retain general popularity once they were “ prescribed.” The 
first critic of Miss Austen begins rather gently : “ Dear reader, don’t you 
find this novel dull?” and the “dear reader” soon answers in the same 
spirit: “ Yes, kind brother, it jars my nerves.” The next man exclaims 
with evident sincerity: “ Thank God, it’s ended.” Another declares : 
“The worst I ever read”; and the concluding critic gives way to his 
feelings in rhyme : 

‘* Tf there should be another flood 
For refuge hither fly ; 


For though the earth should be submerged 
This book would still be dry!” 


And while citing the rhymsters, let me add a bit of verse scrawled in the 
last page of a history, in which the author, a Harvard professor, had shown 
much to be untrue, which previous historians had affirmed. 
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** How well do I remember 
These days, in History Ten 
When it took but tifty minutes to avow, 
That what happened when it happened, 
Did n’t happen when it happened, 
And it really did n’t matter anyhow.” 


Hans von Kaltenborn, ’09. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
THE END OF THE YEAR: 


THE two hundred and seventy-first Commencement exercises of the 
University were held on June 20. Class Day was set on the Tuesday 
immediately preceding, and, on the whole, the new policy of >. gom- 
putting all the closing exercises of the University into a sin- mencement 
gle week gave satisfaction. At the morning exercises on ®%®7*l8es- 
Commencement Day about a thousand degrees were conferred. Of these, 
933 were degrees in course, 35 degrees out of course, and 13 honorary 
degrees. At the meeting of the Alumni Association held in the afternoon 
the chief speakers were President Lowell, Gov. E. N. Foss, Col. Goeth- 
als, Dr. Jacks, H. M. Rogers, 62, and Dr. J. W. Bartol, ’87. In addi- 
tion to various other recent gifts announced by the President, mention was 
made of the fact that about $330,000 of the amount subscribed for the 
new Freshman dormitories had already come to hand. It is expected that 
ground for the buildings will be broken very shortly. 

At the annual election of Overseers the following were chosen for the 
usual six-year term: A. E. Willson, 69, Louisville, Ky.; L. A. Frothingham, 
’93, Boston ; Owen Wister, ’82, Philadelphia; F. A. Delano, ’85, Chicago ; 
and T. W. Lamont, 92, New York. The election of directors of the Al- 
umni Association resulted in the choice of A. G. Hodges, 74, New York ; 
Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, Boston; and F. L. Higginson, Jr., ’00, Boston. 

The new regulations governing the choice of elective courses in Har- 
vard College have entered upon their second year of operation and a 
comparison of results in the two years discloses several points 1. ;wew Elec- 
of interest and significance. It will be recalled that the out- tive System 
standing feature of the new scheme, as stated at the time working well. 
of its adoption, was the requirement that every undergraduate should 
make a plan of studies to go into effect at the beginning of his Sophomore 
year. This plan or program, the rules provide, must make due provision 
for concentration, that is to say for special attention to some one field 
of study, and also due provision for distribution, that is to say for the 
taking of one or two courses in various other fields. In fact, the whole 
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scheme cannot be better summed up than by using President Lowell’s 
aphorism that Harvard now requires her students * to know a little of 
everything and one thing well.” 

When the plan went into operation a year ago it was found that the 
subjects of Economics, History, and Government were the favorite fields 
for concentration. Of the Class of 1915, 45 per cent designated these sub- 
jects as the ones to which they proposed to devote their main attention. 
On the other hand only 30 per cent indicated a preference for the whole 
field of languages (ancient and modern), fine arts and music. Only 3 per 
cent chose philosophy and mathematics. ‘This drift to the social sciences 
appeared to be so marked that it called for explanation and various ex- 
planations of it came from different quarters. Now that the Class of 1916 
has handed in its schedules, however, it appears that a swing in the other 
direction is under way, and that in all probability the proportions will be 
much better adjusted in the course of a few years. 

Of 597 students who made their programs of study during the past few 
months, 224 selected Economies, History, Government, and Anthropology 
as their domain of special work. This is 37 per cent, or a decrease of 8 
per cent from the figures of a year ago. On the other hand, the languages 
and the fine arts have made some gain in favor, their quota having risen 
from 30 to 32 per cent. The group of natural sciences likewise records 
a gain of 3 per cent, while Group IV (Philosophy and Mathematics) has 
doubled its number of adherents. The choices recorded in the two years 
are summed up in the following table : — 

Class of 1915 Class of 1916 


Grovr I. 

Languages, Literature, Fine Artsand Music . . .. 30% 32% 
Grovcr II. 

The Sciences . Seams 23 % 26 % 
Grovr ITI. 

Economics, History, Government, and Anthropology. . 45 % 37 % 
Grovpr IV. 

Philosophy, Mathematics, Education, ete. . ... . 2% 5% 


It will be seen, therefore, that with the exception of the last group, 
the various branches of study are approaching a plane of equality in 
ous Pontes. undergraduate favor. It is probable that the last group will 
ity ofthe So- continue to make a smaller appeal than the others, for 
cial Sciences. . . ° 

the simple reason that this group contains a much smaller 
number of individual courses adapted to the ordinary undergradute. It 
is likely, moreover, that the number of choices in the group of social sci- 
ences (Economies, History, Government, and Anthropology) will remain 
large, and this for several reasons. In the first place, a large number of 
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Harvard undergraduates are headéd for the Law School, and most of 
these get the idea, which is at best of very questionable wisdom, that a 
special study of Economics, History, and Political Science is the best 
preparation for later professional work. The prominence of economic 
and governmental questions in contemporary public discussion also ac- 
counts, doubtless, for some of the drift into the College courses dealing 
with these matters. But the most important reason is a local one, and 
arises from the nature of the work which the Harvard student, for the 
most part, undertakes during his Freshman year. The courses in languages 
or in science which admit Freshmen are, in the main, courses which re- 
quire the student to do his assigned work day by day, much as he has 
been required to do it in the preparatory school. The elementary courses 
in Economics, Government, and History, on the other hand, are con- 
ducted primarily by lectures, and while there are weekly conferences 
and other expedients for quickening the pace of the slothful, the method 
used in this field of work is quite different from that to which the Fresh- 
man has been accustomed in the preparatory school and seems to be more 
stimulating to his interest. It is not that one system is any better than 
the other as a pedagogic method, but merely that when a boy has just 
emerged from five years of school routine he is apt to be more impressed 
than he ought to be by new subjects taught in a way which is wholly 
new to him. It is not at all improbable that a good many students are 
deterred from the study of languages by the fact that, in the elementary 
courses, at any rate, he must take his daily drills in grammar, and that 
many are side-tracked from the natural sciences by a mere disinclination 
to spend afternoon hours in the laboratories. To these the social sciences, 
it is to be feared, make an appeal as the line of least resistance. But the 
percentage of such students is not very large, and even if all of them 
should gravitate into one group of study, it would serve a good purpose 
by simplifying the problem of dealing with them by means of a general 
examination at the end of Senior year or by some similar device. 

The total registration in the Harvard Summer School of 1912 was 
807, an increase of 29 students over the enrolment in the summer of 
1911. The geographical distribution of students (other than 
Harvard and Radcliffe undergraduates, students at the En- Fd 
gineering Camp, and students in Physical Culture courses) 
is shown in the subjoined table : 


1911 1912 
Alabama i 3 
Arkansas 1 0 
California a ae ae en a ae ee 2 6 
ROR AGS ea ae oh a et eer ee eo ee ae 1 3 
Connecticut. 4 13 
SRSINWEED. cs os 6. as ew Gate tg Aca igs ie eaei 1 0 
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Harvard and Radcliffe undergraduates, students at the Engi- 
neering Camp, and students in the Physical Culture courses, 290 327 


RUDE 6: te: ec er ree we we ey eer @ le eye 778 807 


Arranged by occupations the distribution of students in the Summer 
Schools of the two years is as follows : 


Occupations 
1911 1912 
Le |. a a a a a a a a a 40 28 
a ee ee ge 5 8 
DOR « > aoa e) «ee a a ee oe 96 7 
endowed schools . *¢ ss) © + 2 6 4 2 Se 8 47 37 


grade schools, etc., .« © »« © «© ©» © » 8 0 » 113 102 
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RSIOKETIEE OMEN 5 Gl cei og 6. 4 ue. wire sola. ok ere) St ow) 5 8 
Principals and supervisors... 1. 0 2 1 1 ee eee 49 47 
SOMMSONCNEME 6 4G. 6 0 6 6 HH es we 8 ee 355 317 
SIRTNERE ROOTED, 6-5. 6 <> 6 a we 87 98 
BPAMMEC GEMNENU. <6 5. ko ss es we 6 12 
Students of other colleges . . 1. 1. 2. 0 we we we 43 43 
SRE IID ie toy Cia, > tok Joe es sah Rae ONS Oe 5 9 
NUUMRONIRN? L051) iA gare A SIior SU, Cor “Oh oc ane 5 9 
Lawyers . eee eee ae ee ny ay a ee ae 0 10 
RUG MMOIMIUB Ns e— Sood es Ga) aS? “we Wes BS eee 2 4 
Librarians . ove 2 3 
PUOUATIOR: 5. <<. eS Ga a ee tar 3 5 
UR ces Seu. Se on 6). ee ero 2 2 
WOMMUMUGB SOs: ce ee ae. Wl Se BIG 3 2 
No occupations given . . .... 68 76 
MOLE Es an eel aigiee. Slee ee aL ELK! CaS 581 590 

Students in the Engineering Camp and students in Physical 
WUIMIIN SOUIGON. oar sk a es ws Se a eS 202 222 
783 812 
Deduct fornmames counted twice . . . . + 1 ee 5 5 
Total Summerenrolment ........- + + ees 778 807 


Some interesting statistics showing the number of college men and 
particularly of Harvard graduates in the various branches of the National 
Government were recently compiled by the Crimson. In the 

2 . ‘ ° eae Harvard Men 
United States Supreme Court seven of the nine justices are in Public 
college graduates. Of these only one, Hon. Oliver Wendell —_ 
Holmes, is a Harvard man. In the Sixty-second Congress it was found that 
72 senators, or two thirds of the entire membership, were graduates of col- 
leges. Three senators are from the ranks of Harvard alumni. In the 
House of Representatives the percentage of college men in the entire 
membership is almost exactly the same, there being 256 in a membership 
of 391. Thirteen of these, or about 3 per cent, are Harvard graduates. 
All the members of the Federal Cabinet are college men, and two of 
them, Hon. G. von L. Meyer, ’79, and Hon. F. H. Hitchcock, ’91, are 
graduates of Harvard College. But it is in the diplomatic and consular 
services that the University has its strongest anchorage. Of the ten diplo- 
matic representatives having the rank of ambassador, seven have had a 
college education, and of these, two obtained it at Harvard. In the ranks 
of ministers, secretaries of legations, consuls-general and consuls, the 
University’s representation is relatively even greater. Hon. G. H. Perley, 
’78, has been acting Prime Minister of Canada during the last few 
months. 

The range of the constituency from which students come to the Grad- 
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uate School of Arts and Sciences may be judged from the recently an- 
nounced list of fellowship and scholarship awards. Of the total number 
Where Holders Of awards, 27 were made to students from the North Central 
Soholarehips States, 19 to students in the South, 12 to Canadians, and 
come from. 14 to students whose homes are westward of the Rocky 
Mountains. The total number of awards to students from Massachusetts 
was 40, or less than one third of the whole. 

In connection with the National City Planning Conference which was 
held in Boston during the first week of June, the Department of Land- 
Department scape Architecture arranged an exhibit of city planning 


ry material in Robinson Hall which attracted much attention 
Nature. from visitors to the convention. For some time the Depart- 


ment has given special attention to the gathering of material on this sub- 
ject, and its collection is now one of the best in the country. In codpera- 
tion with the Library of Congress it is now preparing an annotated bibli- 
ography of books, pamphlets and maps relating to the general subject of 
civic improvement. 

The Department of Government has undertaken the publication of a 
comprehensive Guide to the Study of American Government. Each mem- 
ber of the Department will contribute one or more chapters to the vol- 
ume, which will include bibliographical data covering the entire field of 
American government, national, state, local and insular. The work will 
be issued by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

Prof. S. I. Bailey, ’88, has been appointed to the Phillips Professor- 
ship of Astronomy to succeed Prof. Searle, whose appointment to Hmer- 
Faculty itus rank was mentioned in the last issue of the Magazine. 
Promotions. § Prof. Bailey has been Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Astronomy since 1898. Other promotions recently announced are 
as follows: Assistant Professor Charles Palache to a professorship of 
Mineralogy ; Assistant Professor W. S. Ferguson to a professorship of 
Ancient History ; Assistant Professor W. B. Munro to a professorship 
in Municipal Government; and Assistant Professor L. C. Graton to a 
professorship of Mining Geology. Prof. T. W. Richards becomes Erving 
Professor of Chemistry and A. B. Lamb, ’03, is made Assistant Professor 
of Chemistry. 

In addition to these promotions three important new appointments to 
positions on the teaching staff were announced at the close of the year. 
New Prof. R. A. Daly, » ’93, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Appointments. Technology, is appointed Sturgis-Hooper Professor of Geol- 
ogy, succeeding Prof. W. M. Davis, 69, who has been appointed Pro- 
fessor Emeritus. Prof. E. P. Kohler, of Bryn Mawr College, has been 
called to Harvard as Professor of Chemistry, and Prof. Arthur Michael, 
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of Tufts College, comes to the University as Professor of Organie 
Chemistry. 

William Watson Goodwin, ’51, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature, 
Emeritus, died on June 15, at the age of 81. He was a teacher of Greek 
at Harvard for over a half-century and no man of his time 
did more to enhance the reputation of the University among 
scholars of foreign lands. From 1903 to 1909 he was a member of the 
Board of Overseers. —G. M. Borden (Cornell, ’99), Assistant in Fine 
Arts, died at Cambridge on May 24, at the age of 33.— W. McM. 
Woodworth, ’88, Assistant at the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, died 
on May 28, in his 48th year. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs was 
held in New York on June 14-16. There are now 48 clubs affiliated with 
the association and applications were received from six more. aeons 
These were from the Harvard Clubs of Haverhill, Lynn, and Harvard 
Fall River, Mass., Long Island, N. Y., Berlin, Germany, 
and Shanghai, China. The attendance at the meetings was larger than 
that of any previous year, and the program, both of discussions and enter- 
tainment, was well arranged. The chief function of the two days’ pro- 
ceedings was a dinner at the Hotel Astor, which was attended by about 
1500 Harvard graduates. Stewart Shillito, ’79, of Cincinnati, was elected 
president for the ensuing year, and it was decided to hold the next 
annual meeting in St. Louis. 

The new ’Varsity Club building, erected as a wing of the Harvard 
Union, has been completed and is ready for occupancy. The training-tables 
of the football squad will be transferred there this autumn. 

: ; . i fi New Buildings. 
The structure is architecturally identical with the Union, and The ‘Varsity 
is in fact similar to the latter building in every way. Its size - 
is 32x 72 feet, with three stories and basement. A large living-room 
occupies about half the street floor, the balance of the space being divided 
into small dining-rooms for the various football, track, baseball, lacrosse, 
and other athletic organizations. There are a few sleeping-rooms available 
for visiting coaches and non-resident members of the club. The resident 
membership is now about 70. 

Work on the new Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Laboratory is progressing 
rapidly, and from present indications the building will be ready for use 
; early in the coming autumn. It will be one of the best con- wy, ginps 
structed of University buildings, as extraordinary pains have Memorial 
been taken to make the structure so stable that no vibrations ’#bo7atory. 
will disturb some of the delicate instruments used in research work. 

The various athletic teams have chosen their captains for the coming 
year. Charles Abeles, 13, of St. Louis, was elected captain of the ’Var- 
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sity Crew. Abeles has been coxswain for two years. The Track Team 
Athletic Cap- Selected J. B. Cummings, ’13, of Fall River, as its leader. 
taincies. Cummings is the team’s best hurdler. D. J. P. Wingate, ’14, 
of Winchester, will captain the Baseball Team next year. He was cap- 
tain of his Freshman team and played on the ’Varsity Nine throughout 
the past season. The new captain of the Lacrosse Team is R. S. Simmons, 
13, of South Boston, and A. J. Lowrey, 13, of Honolulu, has been 
chosen captain of the Tennis Team. The Association Football (or Soc- 
cer) Team has selected E. L. Barron, ’13, of New York, as its new cap- 
tain. Barron prepared for Harvard at Highgate School, London, England, 
and played on the soccer team of that institution. 

The University entertained, during the first week of May, a distin- 
guished delegation of visiting French scholars consisting of Etienne Lamy, 
Visitors to President of the Academy, Vidal de la Blanche, of the 
The Univer- University of Paris, Gaston Deschamps, editor of Le Temps 
el and a former Hyde lecturer, and several others. The leading 
members of the delegation addressed a large body of undergraduates in 
the New Lecture Hall. 

Many graduates of the University will be interested in the disposition 
The Norton of the Shady Hill estate, so long the residence of Prof. Charles 
Property. Eliot Norton, ’46. The house and about half the land has 
been bought by W. C. Arensberg, 00, of Pittsburg. The rest of the 
land has been laid out in house lots, most of which have been sold to Har- 
vard professors. The new streets through the property have been planned 
by landscape architects and most of the old trees on the estate will be left 
undisturbed. Judge Jabez Fox, ’71, is trustee for the Norton heirs. 

The annual boat races at New London resulted in all but a clean sweep 
for the Harvard crews. The University won the eight-oared, four-oared, 
The End of and Freshman eight-oared races, losing only the Freshman 
the Season  four-oared contest. The weather and water conditions were 
in Athletics. not of the best and in consequence most of the races were 
slow. The Harvard victories were not unexpected, for the various crews 
had made very satisfactory progress from the outset of the rowing sea- 
son right up to the day of the races. Especially in the ’Varsity eight- 
oared race both crews rowed in fine form, but Harvard took the lead early 
in the course, and after the first half-mile the issue was very little in 
doubt. At the finish the lead of the victors was about five boat lengths. 
The finish of the baseball season was not by any means so satisfactory 
from the Harvard point of view, the University having lost both games 
with Yale in the Commencement series. In the game at New Haven the 
score was 9 to 6, and in that at Cambridge, 5 to 2. Throughout the en- 
tire season the baseball team made a showing quite inferior to that dis- 
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played by teams of recent years preceding, but the available material 
for making a winning aggregation was not at hand. 

The following Harvard men have been elected to membership in the 
National Academy of Sciences: Roland Thaxter, ’82, Professor of Cryp- 
togamic Botany; C. B. Davenport, 89, Director of the prscenaneous 
Station for Experimental Evolution at Cold Springs, N. Y.; and Per- 
and W. M. Wheeler, Professor of Economie Entomology. 2% 

— The Dudleian lecture for the year 1911-12 was given on May 2 by 
the Rev. Daniel Evans, D. D., Andover Professor of Systematic Theology, 
on the subject of “The Divine Revelation and the Christian Religion.” 
The Southworth Lectures were given by R. A. Woods, p’11, Head 
Worker at the South End House in Boston. The lectures, five in all, dealt 
with “The Church and the Social Awakening.” — F. W. Hunnewell, 2d, 
’02, has been appointed Comptroller of the University to succeed J. A. 
L. Blake, ’02, who resigned in order to devote his whole time to the 
Boston financial firm with which he is connected. — H. A. Yeomans, ’04, 
Assistant Professor of Government, will continue to serve as Assistant 
Dean of Harvard College during the year 1912-13 in the absence of W. 
R. Castle, Jr., 00. — Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch has provided funds for the 
upkeep of the Blue Hill Observatory during the coming year. — A new 
edition of the Phi Beta Kappa Catalogue has been issued in a larger and 
much improved form. The edition contains much historical matter. — 
Prof. E. K. Rand, ’94, will be visiting professor at the American Insti- 
tute in Rome during the year 1912-13. — Prof. C. B. Gulick, ’90, who 
has been Acting Director of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens during the past year, returns to his teaching at Harvard this 
autumn. — The gold medal of the American Chemical Society has this 
year been awarded, in recognition of his research work in Chemistry, to 
Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86.— The Newdigate Prize of twenty-one guineas 
at Oxford has been awarded to W. C. Greene, 711, Rhodes Scholar from 
Massachusetts, for a poem entitled “ King Richard the First before Jeru- 
salem.”’ Competition was open to all Oxford undergraduates. —A tract 
of marsh land in Soldier’s Field southwest of the baseball diamond dur- 
ing the past year has been reclaimed and made fit for use. Most of the 
material used in filling the tract, which covers about four acres, came from 
the Cambridge subway excavations. — Dr. E. H. Wilkins, p’10, instructor 
: in Romance Languages at Harvard for the last five years, has been 





appointed to an associate professorship in the University of Chicago. — 
Governor Foss has appointed R. F. Foerster, ’06, instructor in Social 
Ethics, to be chairman of the recently established State Commission to 
study and report upon the problem of minor dependents in Massachu- 
setts. — A new Harvard song-book has been compiled by L. A. Noble, ’14. 
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The book is much larger than former publications of its sort. — Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons announce the publication of a posthumous vol- 
ume, entitled “ Criminal Responsibility and Social Constraint,” by the 
late R. M. McConnell, who was for several years a member of the 
Department of Social Ethics. — Sometime ago the Harvard Advocate 
offered graduate and undergraduate prizes for the best essays suggesting 
improvements in University organization and methods. The graduate 
prizes were awarded to W. C. Greene, 11, for an essay entitled “‘ New 
Wine in Old Bottles,” and to Charles Warren, ’89, of Boston, for an es- 
say headed “A Plea for Personality in Professors.’ No one of the vari- 
ous undergraduate compositions was deemed by the judges to be worthy 
of a first prize; but a second prize of $50 was awarded to C. H. Weston, 
’14, for his essay on “ The Problem of Democracy at Harvard.” The 
undergraduate competition will be renewed next year. — The Baldwin 
Prize of $100, established by the National Municipal League as a memo- 
rial to the late W. H. Baldwin, Jr., ’85, and awarded annually for the 
best thesis on an assigned subject in municipal government by an under- 
graduate of any American college, has been won by A. D. Brigham, ’12, 
of Dorchester. This is the fifth consecutive year in which this prize has 
been taken by a Harvard student. Mr. Brigham’s essay, which was en- 
titled “The Appointment of Higher Municipal Officials by the Merit 
System,” was also successful in winning the first undergraduate Bowdoin 
Prize at Harvard. — Two friends of the University have offered, for 
the year 1912-13, two prizes of $50 and $40, respectively, to the two 
undergraduates who shall display on a written examination the best ac- 
quaintance with the subject-matter of the Old Testament. — Prof. R. B. 
Dixon, ’97, of the Department of Anthropology, will spend his sabbatical 
year in the Orient. During the coming autumn he will be in Western 
Thibet, but during the winter he expects to pursue his ethnological 


researches in the Malay States. 
W. B. Munro, p 99. 


COMMENCEMENT. 
Thursday, June 20, 1912. 


from the best of weather, and the condi- 
tions of Commencement Day itself were 

Under the new arrangements for Class perfect. The attendance of graduates 
Day and Commencement, the exercises remote from Cambridge was the greater 
of Commencement Day fell this year, by reason of the meeting of the Associ- 
for the first time in many years, upon ated Harvard Clubs at New York in the 
Thursday. The week of concentrated preceding week. For the second time the 
activity drew every possible advantage Governor of Massachusetts found his 


Crercises in Sanders Theatre. 








way to Cambridge without the spectacu- 
lar guidance of the Lancers; and for the 
second time the afternoon meeting of the 
Alumni Association was héld in the 
Quadrangle behind Sever Hall, where 
the acoustics and the accommodations 
again proved entirely adequate. 

The procession to Sanders Theatre in 
the morning and the exercises there were 
conducted in accordance with the estab- 
lished usage. The following parts were 
delivered: Latin Oration, by S. H. Cross, 
12, of New Bedford; Disquisition, ‘The 
South’s Awakening,” by H. H. Breland, 
12 (Meridian Male College, ’07), of 
Derby, Miss.; ‘‘ Medicine and the Social 
Service,” by L. H. Bauer, 09, Candidate 
in Medicine; and “The Fallacy of De- 
mocracy,” by R. H. Montgomery (State 
Univ. of N. Dakota, ’09), Candidate in 
Law. This “law part” was mentioned 
in nearly every speech at the Alumni 
meeting in the afternoon, and is printed 
in the later pages of this issue. 

When the speaking was ended, Pre- 
sident Lowell-conferred 933 degrees in 
course as follows, and 35 degrees out of 
course. The figures for last year are 
printed for comparison: 


Bachelors of Arts 405 402 
Bachelors of Science 50 43 
Masters of Arts 120 150 
Doctors of Philosophy 35 38 
Doctors of Science 3 
Masters of Business Administration 8 
Masters in Civil Engineering 5 
Masters in Mechanical Engineering 1 
Masters in Electrical Engineering 7 
Mining Engineers 4 
Masters in Architecture 2 
Masters in Landscape Architecture 4 
Masters in Forestry 5 
Masters in Botany 1 
Masters of Science in Chemistry 1 
Master of Science in Geology 1 
Masters of Science in Zoélogy 2 
Masters in Mining Engineering 0 
Master in Metallurgy 0 
Doctors of Dental Medicine 24 
Doctors of Public Health 3 
Doctors of Medicine 2 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine 1 
Doctor of Judicial Science 1 


-_ 


on 
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Bachelors of Laws 195 180 
Bachelors of Theology 3 6 
Total degrees in course 933 955 
Degrees out of course 35 48 
Honorary degrees 13 12 
Degrees at mid-year 48 29 

1029 1044 


Donorarp Degrees. 


Honorary degrees were conferred by 
the President in the following words: 

“Tn exercise of authority given me by 
the two Governing Boards I now create 
“‘ Master of Arts: 

“CHARLES FraNcis STOKES, surgeon 
for sailors in peace and war, on sea and 
land, on battleships in the West and the 
East and around the world; professor 
of surgery, director of hospitals, Surgeon- 
General of the Navy. 

“* Master of Arts: 

“Livinaston Cuester Lorp, Pre- 
sident of the Eastern Illinois State Nor- 
mal School; long a devoted leader in 
building the solid structure of public 
education in the middle West. 

“Doctor of Divinity: 

““Wituiston WALKER, theologian and 
teacher of ecclesiastical history; who has 
interpreted the annals of Calvinism and 
the Puritan churches in the old world 
and the new. 

“Doctor of Science: 

“FREDERICK FoRCHHEIMER, who in 
his practice, by his teaching, and with 
his pen, has contributed to the marvel- 
ous advance of medicine in our day; a 
man in the judgment of his peers worthy 
to preside over the Association of Ameri- 
can Physicians. 

“Doctor of Laws: 

“Witu1aM Freperick Stocum, Pre- 
sident of Colorado College, an institution 
of learning allied to us by an interchange 
of teachers, where he maintains the high 
traditions of the American college as a 
home of scholarship and a place for train- 
ing citizens. 








“Doctor of Letters: 

“Kuno FRANCKE, a man of letters, 
master of German literature and art, 
whose mind is filled with the beauty and 
the sentiment that suffuse his nation’s 
thought. 

“Doctor of Letters: 

“Henry Ossorn Taytor, lawyer and 
humanist, who has turned from notable 
work on modern law to explore and ex- 
pound the hidden workings of the medi- 
aeval mind. 

“Doctor of Divinity: 

“LAWRENCE PEarsALL Jacks, phil- 
osopher and theologian, alchemist of 
thought, under whose hand The Hibbert 
Journal has achieved among religious 
harbingers the foremost plaee. 


** Doctor of Science: 

“CarRLos DE LA Torre y Huerta, 
statesman and naturalist; first in his 
knowledge of the molluscs of the Gulf; 
discoverer of fossils who has revolu- 
tionized the geologic history of Cuba. 
“Doctor of Science: 

“FREDERICK CHEEVER SHATTUCK, a@ 
teacher of medicine, pungent and incisive; 
a practitioner with the insight that makes 
a physician great, and with a strong 


1 The Latin of the diplomas, by Dr. K. K. 
Smith, ‘04, is as follows. It slightly abbre- 
viates the English (in some cases), to suit the 
needs of the engrosser. 

CaroLtcuM Franciscum SToKEs, chirurgum 
havium et nautarum bello ac pace, terra 
marique, ad ortum solis et ad occasum, et per 
orbem terrarum, chirurgiae professorem, vale- 
tudinariis prepositum, rerum chirurgicarum 
navalium praefectum, Artium Magistrum. 

LivINGsToN CHESTER LorD, scholae Norma- 
lis in civitate Illinoisensi orientali  sitae 
praesidem qui disciplinae publicae in media 
nostra patria ad solidam quasi structuram 
moliendam diu se ac diligenter dedit, Artium 
Magistrum. 

Wituiston Wacker, theologum, historiae 
ecclesiasticae praeceptorem, qui res Calvini 
ecclesiarumque Puritanarum in utraque terra 
gestas interpretatus est, Sacrosanctae Theolo- 
giae Doctorem. 

FREDERICUM FORCHHEIMER, virum et factis 
suis et praeceptis et scriptisincredibilem horum 
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man’s sympathy that has brought com- 
fort and courage to countless sufferers. 
** Doctor of Science: 

“* BENJAMIN Oscoop Petrce, physicist 
and mathematician, by whose skill in ex- 
periment and calculation intricate prob- 
lems in heat and magnetism have been 
solved; a man of science ignorant only 
of his own deserts. 

** Doctor of Laws: 

“‘GrorGE WASHINGTON GOETHALS, a 
soldier who has set a standard for the con- 
duct of civic works; an administrator 
who has maintained security and order 
among a multitude of workmen in the 
tropics; an engineer who is completing 
the vast design of uniting two oceans 
through a peak in Darien. 

* Doctor of Laws: 

*“Witt1amM CAMERON ForsgEs, a son 
of Harvard who craved a service for his 
country, and found it in leading upward 
a people ruled through him not for our 
benefit but theirs. 

**And in the name of this Society of 
Scholars I declare that these men are en- 
titled to the rights and privileges per- 
taining to their several degrees, and that 
their names are to be borne forever on 
its roll of honorary members.”’! 


temporum medicinae artis progressionem 
adiuvantem; a paribus suis dignum indicatum 
qui Societati Medicorum Americanorum prae- 
sideat, Scientiae Doctorem. 

GULIELMUM FREDERICUM StiocvM, collegii 
Coloradensis praesidem, quam scholam nobis- 
cum permutatione praeceptorum sociatam 
optima et antiqua collegii ratione ut sedem 
eruditionis et civium palaestram tenet, Legum 
Doctorem. 

Kuno FRANCKE, virum litteratum, Ger- 
manorum scriptis et artibus eruditum, gentis 
suae venustis ardentibusque sententiis imple- 
tum, Litterarum Doctorem. 

HenrIcUM OsBoRN TAYLOR, causarum acto- 
rem litterarumque humaniorum amatorem qui 
se a memorabili opere de legibus recentioribus 
confecto ad arcanas mentis Medii Aevi 
actiones explorandas explicandasque contulit, 
Litterarum Doctorem. 

LAURENTIUM PEARSALL [acks, Philo- 
sophum et theologum, in cogitatione magum, 
quo duce inter religionis praenuntios primus 
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Degrees out of Course 


A.B. 


1887. W. F. Atwood. 

1895. Homer Boyer, cum laude. 

1900. R. F. Manahan. 

1901. A. P. Keith. 

1906. D. P. Myers. 

1908. F. L. McShane; H. M. 
derbilt, magna cum laude. 

1910. C. D. Britten, cum laude; J. E. 
Mahoney; L. A. Mahoney, cum laude; 
H. L. Whitney. 

1911. C. P. Aiken. 

S.B. 
1911. W. B. Barker; Richard Mur- 
doch; W. H. Myer. 
M.D.V. 
1894. William Buckley. 
LL.B. 

1909. R. E. Hollingshead. 

1910. W. E. Burton; William Lilly; 
P. V. Marcus. 

1911. Kingman Brewster; S. W. Lew- 
is; Douglas Miller. 





Van- 


Afternoon Erercises, 


The luncheon given by the Chief Mar- 
shal, William Endicott, ’87, in the 
Faculty Room brought together a large 
number of the Alumni. The Semicenten- 
nial Class, ’62, had its reception for older 
graduates in Phillips Brooks House. 
The headquarters of the 25th Annivers- 


locus libello Hibberti datus est, Sacrosanctae 
Theologiae Doctorem. 

CAROLUM DE LA TORRE Y HveERTA, rerum 
naturae publicarumque peritum, inter mol- 
luscarum sinus Mexicani investigatores pri- 
mum, qui conchis priscis effosis historiam sub- 
terranearum Cubae partium penitus novavit, 
Scientiae Doctorem. 

FREDERICUM CHEEVER SHATTUCK, medi- 
cinae artisacrem argutumque praeceptorem, 
ipsum eo ingenio ex quo fama comparetur, 
eaque magnanimitate ex qua innumerabiles 
aegroti animum consolationemque receperint 
artem suam profitentem, Scientiae Doctorem. 

BENIAMIN OsGoop PEIRCE, physicum et 
mathematicum qui experiendi et ratiocinandi 
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ary Class, ’87, were in Holden Chapel. 
Before the forming of the procession for 
its march through the Yard to the Sever 
Quadrangle, the Alumni Chorus gave 
many songs from the temporary band- 
stand in front of University Hall. At 
about two o'clock the procession was 
formed in front of Massachusetts, in the 
following order: 


Aides 
The Band 
The Chief Marshal 
Aides 
The President of the Alumni Association _ 
The President of the University 
The Fellows of the Corporation 
His Excellency the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
The Governor's Military Staff 
The Sheriff of Middlesex 
The Sheriff of Suffolk 
The Honorable and Reverend the Board of 
Overseers 
Recipients of Honorary Degrees at this Com- 
mencement 
Recipients of Honorary Degrees in Former 
Years Who Are Not Graduates of the 
University 
Other Invited Guests 
Alumni of the College in the Order of their 
Classes 


Aides; C. F. Ayer, G. P. Baker, J. W. Bartol, 
H. L. Clark, A. C. Coolidge, Gordon Dexter, 
Elisha Flagg, G. P. Furber, C. A. de Gers- 
dorff, George Higginson, Jr., S. A. Houghton, 
B.S. Hurlbut, L. F. Hyde, H. W. Keyes, F. S. 
Mead, G. S. Munford, H. E. Peabody, A. T. 
Perkins, A. N. Rantoul, Franklin Remington, 
E. J. Rich, A. R. Weed. 

Marshals; William Rand, Jr., W.S. Spauld- 
ing, E. R. Thayer, H. M. Sears, B. C. Weld, 
C. B. Barnes, Jr., R. F. Herrick, J. A. Blanch- 
ard, J. A. Lowell, W. C. Forbes, T. W. Lamont, 
Neal Rantoul, C. K. Cummings, L. A. Froth- 


arte sua implicatis de calore et magnete quaes- 
tionibus solutis vir in scientia perfectus sua 
tantum merita nescit, Scientiae Doctorem. 
GrorGiumM WASHINGTON GOETHALS, virum 
qui miles civilium operarum bene gerendarum 
normam praestitit, administrator rerum inter 
multitudinem hominum in regione torrida la- 
borantium salutem et ordinem conservavit 
machinatorque amborum oceanorum per iu- 
gum Dariense coniungendorum ingens consi- 
lium iam perficit, Legum Doctorem. 
GuLieLMUM CAMERON Forbes, alumnum 
Harvardianum qui munus pro patria appetens 
ita hoe explevit ut populum alienum non nos- 
tra sed ipsorum gratia ad meliora eveheret, 
Legum Doctorem. 
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ingham, E. P. Saltonstall, R. C. Grew, Alexan- 
der Whiteside, J. D. Greene, R. H. Hallowell, 
Philip Stockton, John Warren, Henry Endi- 
cott, Jr., T. B. Gannett, Jr., N. P. Hallowell, 
Jr., E. H. Wells, Hugh Bancroft, P. S. Dalton, 
Eliot Wadsworth, Arthur Adams, F. R. 
Nourse, Marshall Fabyan, J. L. Saltonstall, 
C. D. Daly, J. W. Hallowell, J. G. Bradley. 
C. S. Sargent, Jr.. P. W. Thomson, A. F. 
Bigelow, S. H. Wolcott, T. P. Beal, Jr., E.V.R. 
Thayer, Benjamin Joy, Robert Winsor, Jr., 
J. D.C. Bradley, F. A. Goodhue, George Whit- 
ney, W. E. Russell, L. K. Lunt, G. P. Gardner, 
Jr. 


The quadrangle formed by Sever, 
Robinson, and Emerson Halls and by 
Quincy Street was covered with a large 
awning and amply provided with seats. 
The speakers were seated ona platform 
along the east front of Sever, the Alumni 
chorus on “bleachers”’ at the southwest 
corner of the quadrangle. Prof. J.C. Gray, 
’59, President of the Alumni Association, 
presided over the meeting, the President 
of the University at his right hand, 
the Governor of the Commonwealth at 
his left. The other distinguished guests 
on the platform were as follows: on Presi- 
dent Lowell’s right, in order, Col. Goe- 
thals; Maj. H. L. Higginson, ’55, who had 
just returned from Europe; Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, D.D., of Manchester College, 
Oxford; the Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, 
71; Pres. W. F. Slocum, of Colorado 
College; Prof. Williston Walker, of Yale 
University; Prof. G. F. Moore; Dr. 
Frederick Forchheimer, of Cincinnati, 
President of the Association of American 
Physicians; Dr. F. C. Shattuck, ’68, 
Jackson Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
Emeritus; Dr. C. F. Stokes, Surgeon- 
General of the United States Navy; Dr. 
A. T. Cabot, ’72, Fellow; H. M. Rogers, 
62; Pres. Maclaurin, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Hon. 
Robert Luce, ’82, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Commonwealth; Pres. L. C. Lord, 
of Eastern Illinois State Normal School; 
and Pres. Murlin, of Boston University. 
At the left of Governor Foss, in order, 
sat Hon. Robert Bacon, ’80, Fellow; 


Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’58, Fellow; J. F. 
Rhodes, H. O. Taylor, ’78, Prof. Francke, 
Hugo Reisinger, of New York; Dr. Carlos 
de la Torre y Huerta, the Cuban geolo- 
gist; Mr. Justice de Courcy, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court; Dr. J. W. 
Bartol,’87; C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88, Treas- 
urer of the University; T. N. Perkins, 
’91, Fellow; Adjutant-General Pearson, 
of the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia; 
the Sheriff of Suffolk County, and the 
Sheriff of Middlesex County. 

The Alumni Chorus, conducted by W. 
A. Locke, ’69, sang “Domine Salvum 
Fac,’’ and, at the request of the Chair- 
man, led in the singing of the Seventy- 
eighth Psalm. With excellent effect it 
sang other selections between the 
speeches, reported verbatim as follows: 


PROFESSOR GRAY. 


Brethren of the Alumni: This is a joy- 
ful occasion. And yet it is impossible 
for me not to speak of the losses which 
the University has lately suffered. The 
personal note with me is too strong. Two 
men have died, — one the grammarian 
whose funeral was had yesterday, my 
early college tutor; the other, the philo- 
sopher who passed away two years ago, 
my dear and lifelong friend. Those two 
men nobly illustrate the catholicity of 
the University. Two men more apart in 
temperament and in their chosen fields 
of labor than William Goodwin and 
William James it would be hard to find. 
But they were alike in this, — they were 
both masters, famous masters: Goodwin, 
who not only properly based 0%, but 
who revolutionized the science of Greek 
philology; James, who opened new fields 
of thought and speculation, and to know 
whom was indeed a liberal education. 
It is well, in thinking of these men and 
men like them, in these days of political 
wars and rumors of war, in the noise of 
the captains, and the shouting, to re- 
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member that the count of heads is not 
the test of truth, — neither the lungs of 
sons of thunder, —and that the odd man 
does not carry the Holy Ghost in his 
pocket, — that there are things better 
than the making or the running or the 
smashing of political machines; —and to 
try to rise into a serener air. 

Those of us who were present at the 
morning exercises must have been star- 
tled by what fell from the brilliant law 
graduate from South Dakota in his de- 
nunciation of democracy. But it was 
to be expected. Where extravagance is 
the most unbridled, there reaction is 
likely to be the most extreme. Few of us 
will go to the lengths of our young South 
Dakota friend. It is true that forms of 
government are mere machinery, — that 
whether it be a theocracy or an oligarchy 
or a democracy, that is best which most 
promotes civilization and the happiness 
of the world. But most of us believe 
that so far as we know democracy offers 
the best field for a permanent civiliza- 
tion. It is better for mankind to be on 
the free ocean, with all its perils, its 
tornadoes, its quicksands, its treacher- 
ous currents, than on an ice-bound sea 
where the ice may break through with a 
crash. But still on that free ocean there 
should be islands. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern Frenchmen, while 
lamenting the dangers and the weaknesses 
of democracy, its narrow mediocrity of 
ideas, its willingness to accept arrant 
quacks for political prophets, has attri- 
buted the success with which the United 
States has hitherto been able to sur- 
vive those dangers, to those institutions 
where independent thought can be had, 
free from political influence, to be found 
in our privately endowed colleges. And 
those colleges are of the islands of which 
I have spoken. We love to believe that 
of them our University is the most 
blessed. There may be islands which are 
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barren rocks; there may be islands which 
are inhabited by blear-eyed Troglodytes, 
the idols of whose cave are their divinity. 
They may be peopled by shrill-voiced 
mznads sounding cymbals after some 
newly discovered deity. They may be 
pedants, either of the old school or of the 
new school, who can see nothing but 
what is before their faces, and are short- 
sighted at that. But we believe that this 
College will continue to be, as it has 
been, a place where not so much im- 
portance is attached to what is learned 
as to how it is learned and who teaches; 
— that accurate observation, that clear 
reasoning, that sound judgment, that 
delicate discrimination, can be found 
in the study of a Greek chorus or in a 
chemical laboratory as well as in the pur- 
suit of a platitudinous pedagogue. We 
believe that this University is meant to 
train the students not to be children of 
an older growth, to be tickled with any 
new toy; not to be angels with waxen 
wings which will melt in the rising sun; 
but men standing on firm facts who know 
the limitations of human nature and yet 
can look forward and upward, — who 
are, in short, men sane, sound, strong, 
wise. No one desires that more, no one 
is more able an aid to its accomplish- 
ment, than President Lowell. 


PRESIDENT LOWELL. 
Brethren of the Alumni: It has been 
a recurrent pleasure to come here year 
by year and reflect that I was not ad- 
dressing you for the purpose of reélec- 
tion, but only in order to give an account 
of the stewardship during the year. And 
like another steward, I am expected to 
begin with the unrighteous mammon, 
— in other words, the gifts during the 
year. 
Entirely apart from what we have re- 
ceived by an increase of income on the 
McKay endowment, which is for us 
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turned in as capital, — apart from what 
we have received from the Carnegie 
Foundation for pensions for teachers, — 
and for reversions not yet available, — 
we have received during the year $1,365,- 
303. We have received for the Cancer 
Hospital $147,270.24; for other gifts to 
the Medical School, $126,635.71, — 
making a total of $273,905.95; for the 
Law School, $59,000; for the School of 
Business Administration, $150,357.88, — 
$125,000 of it being the gift of Mr. Con- 
verse for founding a professorship in 
banking; for the buildings of the Gray 
Herbarium, $46,500; for the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy, $50,000; for 
the Freshman dormitory, $331,391.50, — 
this is not the amount of the subscrip- 
tion, but the amount actually paid in; for 
scholarships and fellowships under the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, $153,- 
822.24; from the Class of 1887, $100,000; 
from the Class of 1902, a scholarship for 
the coming year; and for miscellaneous 
purposes, $200,025.43. 

Now it may seem as if that were a vast 
sum. But we are doing a very large work. 
Whatever our resources, we are always 
doing a little more work than those re- 
sources warrant. I remember very well 
a friend of mine, when we were in Col- 
lege, saying that a university that did not 
spend the whole of its income was not 
doing its duty. And all I can say is while 
that may be very true, it is rather un- 
comfortable for those who are respon- 
sible for the finances. 

Now you will ask for an account of 
our educational stewardship this year; 
and I should like to touch upon a few of 
the principal points. I hear occasionally 
that we are paying attention to the Col- 
lege and not to the other departments of 
the University. That is by no means 
true. One hears more about the College 
because it excites more general interest. 

In the first place, there is the Medical 
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School. We have made great progress 
there. The year that opens next autumn 
will present in some ways a_ better 
equipped Medical School than that which 
we have known in the past. We shall be 
surrounded with hospitals in close connec- 
tion with the School, which enables us to 
invite the best men from any part of the 
country, and do better clinical work than 
we have ever done before. You are all 
aware that the great need of our Medical 
School has been a closer connection with 
hospitals. We shall not only have a 
group of hospitals surrounding the 
school, but we have also arranged with 
the Massachusetts General Hospital to 
join with us in calling the best physi- 
cian we could obtain anywhere in the 
United States, and we have him. 

We have also made an important 
change in the School of Applied Science. 
We have turned it fully into a graduate 
school this year. We have talked about 
a graduate school, — we have approached 
it, — but next year we shall complete it 
in the engineering branches, by which 
I mean that the graduate school will re- 
quire only a general college education 
with the small amount of mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry that a man who 
has any idea of looking towards applied 
science would be naturally expected to 
take in his college course. In other words 
we shall require no technical engineering 
courses before entering the school. Men 
who have graduated from college with 
an elementary knowledge of mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry will be 
able to learn their engineering in the 
school in two years, by using the sum- 
mers as well as the winters for that pur- 
pose. In other words, we shall put the 
School of Engineering on the same basis 
as the Law School and the Medical 
School, as a school that assumes a liberal 
education and prepares for a learned pro- 
fession. That, I believe, is a great ad- 
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vance, an advance which has been made 
by no other institution in the world. 

Let us return to the College. What 
have we been doing there ? There are 
three things of which I want to speak, — 
not all begun during the year but all 
having reached a point where one can 
tell how they have worked during this 
year. 

The first is the new entrance require- 
ments. I spoke to you about those a year 
ago, and pointed out that the applica- 
tions were coming in faster than we had 
expected. They consist, as you may re- 
member, of requiring that a man shall 
have had a good high school education 
as certified by his master before he is ad- 
mitted to examination, and that he shall 
then be examined on four sample subjects 
in which he is expected to do well. There 
was a feeling at first that it might be a 
mere cloak for admission by certificate. 
But in fact we rejected forty per cent of 
those whose high school record was such 
as to admit them to the examination, 
whereas under the old system we re- 
jected only twenty-five per cent. Hence 
the examination is real, and it fulfilled 
its purpose, for it enabled men to come 
tous from schools in all parts of the coun- 
try. We admitted boys from twelve 
states from whose schools not a single 
boy came under the old system; and the 
proportion of boys west of the Alleghenies 
was very much larger than under the old 
system. Moreover the scholarly quality 
of those boys admitted was good, as you 
can see from the fact that of the eighty- 
three so admitted only one was put on 
probation after the mid-years. We 
tapped a new source of supply and a new 
source of supply that has been worth 
having. 

Another thing I want to speak of is the 
requirement that every undergraduate, 
E before he is registered as a Junior, must 
be able to read with ordinary facility and 








accuracy either French or German. That 

yas a Startling innovation, because all we 
had hitherto required was that he should 
pass an examination in both German 
and French in entering College or take 
a course on the subject in the Freshman 
year. Now we require that he shall be 
able to read the language. That may 
seem to you no increase in requirement, 
but so far is this from being true that of 
those young men who offered themselves 
at each oral examination in reading the 
language one half failed. It illustrated 
the difference between taking a course 
and mastering a subject. 

In the same line is the working of our 
new system for the choice of electives. 
As you are well aware, we are not satis- 
fied now that a boy shall take any sixteen 
courses and get his degree. He must take 
six of them in one field, and he must take 
six more in very various fields. He must 
know something fairly well. In that he 
must have gone through and beyond the 
elementary stages, and he must know 
the elements of a number of other things. 
Beyond that heisfree. But he must make 
his choice and consider what his college 
course shall be before the end of his 
Freshman year. If I could show you the 
choices that have been made I think 
you would be satisfied that they are 
made deliberately. The most important 
object to be attained is bringing the 
undergraduate to think seriously about 
his studies; for education consists not 
in the multitude of those things that a 
man may once have learned and forgot- 
ten, but in the attitude of mind that he 
has acquired. We all learn many things 
in life which pass out as rapidly as they 
pass in,—and the real question is 
whether they leave traces in the mind 
that change its texture. If they do not 
they are valueless. They are water poured 
through a sieve, which has no effect upon 


the sieve. 
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We do not believe that a college edu- 
cation is a watchman’s clock to be 
touched for record sixteen times before 
obtaining a degree. Nor do we believe 
that a college education consists of a set 
of formal disciplines which every man 
must go through alike. We have heard 
of our new system almost no complaint 
from students or instructors, — be- 
cause we try to treat the man as 
an individual. If there are reasons for 
exception to the rule and the reasons are 
serious and directed to getting, instead of 
evading, an education we accept them. 
The problem that we force upon the 
student is that of considering how he 
shall plan his education so that it shall 
be broad and thorough. All true educa- 
tion is and must be to a great extent self- 
education. One of our principal duties 
is to furnish the environment. We can 
fix the mind upon the object to be at- 
tained, but we must in all cases leave 
largely to the individual the attaining 
of that object, having made sure that he 
is really trying to attain it. 

What is true there is true of all other 
problems of college life. We hear a great 
deal — we have heard something this 
morning — on thesubject of democracy. 
And the papers are full today of a de- 
mocracy of our colleges. There is almost 
as much talk about democracy in the 
college world as in the political life of the 
day. And what do we mean by demo- 
cracy? It has been defined as liberty, 
equality and fraternity. Liberty exists 
here in full measure and it will never be 
otherwise. Equality never existed wholly 
anywhere and probably would not be 
desirable if it did. Fraternity is of im- 
mense importance. But it cannot be en- 
forced by rules. When Frederick the 
Great cudgeled his soldier who ran away 
from him because he was afraid and said, 
“Afraid of me, you scoundrel? You 
ought to love me,” he was not setting 
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to work in the right way to produce a 
fraternal spirit between himself and his 
men. Now a fraternal spirit among the 
students — the enlarging of the sym- 
pathies — must come mainly from the 
students themselves. We can give them 
encouragement, we can put them in an 
environment where those sentiments 
naturally grow, but we cannot by force 
produce the result. My experience is 
that if you will give to the student your 
confidence, he is ready to go forward 
himself in all those reforms which we 
hear talked about so much in the social 
system of the college. Fraternity, help- 
fulness towards other men, is thrice 
blessed, for it blesses the man to whom 
it is extended and it blesses in double 
measure the man who extends it. 


PROFESSOR GRAY. 

The Association of the Harvard Alumni 
has always been honored by the Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth accepting an 
invitation to be its guest. Diverse as are 
our views as to political ends and meth- 
ods, there is one thing, one sentiment, in 
which we are all agreed, the sentiment 
of Hosea Bigelow: ‘‘By time! I like a 
man who ain’t afeared.”’ I call upon His 
Excellency, the Governor. 


GOVERNOR FOSS. 

Ladies and gentlemen: I think this is 
perhaps the pleasantest duty which 
comes to me as the Chief Executive of 
the Commonwealth, to bring the greet- 
ings of the Commonwealth to this great 
University. 

Last year when I was here I think that 
I stated that I personally owed, and the 
State owed, a great debt to the Univers- 
ity for the helpfulness which it had re- 
ceived at the hands of its distinguished 
Alumni and Faculty. And this year I 
again have to acknowledge that helpful- 
ness, for I have been greatly aided in 
matters of taxation, in matters of rail- 
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road regulation, by some of the Faculty 
of this great University. I am sorry to 
say that their recommendations, sub- 
mitted through me to the Legislature, 
have not in all instances been accepted, 
but I would not have you understand 
that the recommendations were not 
zood and sound, and I believe will ul- 
timately prevail. . 

I say we citizens of Massachusetts owe 
a great debt to this University. I am not 
a fellow Alumnus, but I recognize my 
debt to this great institution. The State 
is indeed interested in higher education 
as much as she is interested in the high 
school. And last year you will recall that 
a very substantial gift was made to the 
Institute of Technology of a million dol- 
lars in the interest of higher education, 
and I am very glad to say that it was the 
suggestion and the advice of the Presi- 
dent of this great institution which moved 
me more than any other one thing to 
permit that bill to become a law. Now 
we like to see this codperation on the part 
of these great institutions of learning 
throughout theState. This year we made 
an appropriation of $500,000 to the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic School, and that met 
the approval of the institutions of the 
State generally. So I say the State is 
deeply interested and is doing every- 
thing in its power, everything that it 
properly should do, I think, in the inter- 
est of higher education. I recommended 
to the Legislature a system of state 
scholarships which I hope will yet be 
carried out, and that the State with a 
reasonable appropriation can furnish a 
large number of scholarships to deserv- 
ing young men and women in this Com- 
monwealth, they having the privilege 
to choose what institution they shall 
attend. That proposition was not acted 
upon favorably by the Legislature, but 
I am sure that it will receive due con- 
sideration. 
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President Lowell has referred today 
to the high standard which is maintained 
in this University. And, gentlemen, I 
think the high standard of all the col- 
leges and universities of this State is a 
source of congratulation to us all. Mas- 
sachusetts has led the nation in its edu- 
cational institutions. And perhaps the 
nation owes more to Massachusetts 
than to any other one State for the high 
standard which she has always placed 
upon educational institutions. 

It was my duty this last year to veto 
what was known as the Suffolk Law 
School Act, a veto which prevented an 
institution from granting the degrees in 
law upon a foundation which I thought 
was not secure, and which the best edu- 
cators in the State agreed with me was 
not secure. I say that we have got to safe- 
guard these standards for our institu- 
tions, and you ought to see to it that this 
is impressed upon the Legislature — for 
they cannot be trusted in all respects 
along these lines. 

But I am told I am only expected 
to speak five minutes, and I think my 
time is up. However, I want to say this 
one thing, this word of congratulation to 
you all upon this occasion, and to ad- 
monish you to stand firm for the high 
standards which the State has main- 
tained all these years. 





PROFESSOR GRAY. 

The story that the greatest monarch of 
the East was able to pierce the neck of 
the promontory of Mount Athos has al- 
ways been a standard instance of the men- 
dacity of the Greeks. But we have here 
an engineer of the West who is achieving 
a feat which as far surpasses the mythi- 
cal exploit of Xerxes as the southern 
continent of our hemisphere is bigger than 
Mount Athos, and who has so subdued 
the forces of nature that the pestiferous 
mosquito of Panama dares neither to 
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buzz nor to bite. I call upon Colonel 
Goethals. 

[The address of Colonel Goethals is 
printed earlier, pp. 46—48.] 


PROFESSOR GRAY. 


We hoped to have with us today an- 
other Governor, a returning Pro-Con- 
sul, not leading in triumph manacled 
captives nor the spoils of the richest 
East, but having shown that he — “per- 
fervidum ingenium scotorum” — can 
rule not only with Roman firmness but 
with more than Roman equity. Unfor- 
tunately Governor Forbes is still suffer- 
ing from the accursed climate of the Phil- 
lipines, but he has done me the honor to 
ask me to read to you what he would 
have said if he had been able to be here. 

[The letter of Governor Forbes is 
printed earlier, pp. 48-50, ] 


PROFESSOR GRAY. 

When Harvard College was founded 
in the town of Cambridge it was founded 
as a non-conformist college. At that 
time if a non-conformist college had 
settled itself within the walls of Oxford it 
would have been considered by pious 
judgment little less than sacrilege. But 
times change, and a non-conformist col- 
lege has now settled itself in Oxford under 
the shade of the university. We welcome 
that college in the person of the Rev. 
Lawrence Jacks, Dean of Manchester 
College, Oxford. 


THE REV. L. P. JACKS. 

Mr. President, President Lowell, 
ladies and gentlemen: It is twenty-five 
years since I was privileged to spend a 
year at Harvard University as a post- 
graduate student. During that year I 
won no distinctions of one kind or an- 
other, and I did not even pass an exam- 
ination, but I was permitted by the kind- 
ness of the authorities to browse at large 
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among the rich and varied pasture which 
the University afforded me. That year 
came at the end of a long academic train- 
ing in other universities, — but now, 
looking back upon my life, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the year which I spent 
at Harvard in 1886 and 1887 was the 
most fruitful year of my education. 

Among those with whose teaching and 
influence I then came into contact there 
are three great names which are no longer 
to be numbered among the living, — Wil- 
liam James, Charles Eliot Norton, and 
Charles Carroll Everett. It would be 
impossible for me to exaggerate the in- 
tellectual and spiritual debt which I 
owe to those three great men, both 
severally and collectively. It was then, 
also, that I came into contact with one 
who has gained a reputation as a master 
of human thought all over the world. I 
mean Professor Royce. Speaking for 
myself, I should like to say this, — that 
I not only reverence Professor Royce as 
one of the greatest of my teachers, but 
also as one of the noblest men. 

It was at Harvard, I think, that I first 
learned the importance of a distinction 
which we in England are somewhat apt 
to overlook. I mean the difference be- 
tween effective and ineffective education, 
the difference between effective and in- 
effective thinking. And that difference, 
that distinction, is one of which I have 
tried to make some use in my work as 
editor of the Hibbert Journal; and it is a 
distinction which I think I owe to the 
influence of Harvard. Now if in the 
twenty-five years which have elapsed 
since I was first here I have been able to 
accomplish anything which a charitable 
judgment might construe as an excuse 
for the great honor which has been con- 
ferred upon me to-day, then I think I 
may say that I owe the power to do that 
work and to accomplish that little to the 
influence of what I learned at Harvard. 
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Since you have done me the honor to 
ask me to makea speech, perhaps the best 
way in which I can respond would be by 
telling you very briefly something of the 
impression which is made upon my mind 
by this wonderful occasion in which you 
have permitted me to take part. I wish 
I were able to express the thoughts, or 
rather the emotions, which arise within 
me when I try to realize all that this oc- 
casion means. It speaks to me, in the 
first place, of a great democratic uni- 
versity, of a university which has not 
allowed itself to degenerate into an in- 
tellectual sanctuary apart from the life 
of the people, but a university whose life 
is part and parcel of the life of the nation 
itself. We heard this morning a great 
deal about the dangers of democracy, 
and those remarks have evidently gone 
home to the present audience. Well, I 
have no doubt that the dangers exist, but 
whatever the dangers of democracy may 
be, [think that the chief safeguard against 
them is to be found in precisely such a 
democratic university as this. 

I thought, sir, that it was not without 
significance — indeed, to me as an Eng- 
lishman it was a doubly significant thing 
— that among those who were honored 
with degrees this morning there were 
two distinguished men who have made 
their mark by bearing the white man’s 
burden in distant parts of the world. We 
in Oxford feel that the university has no 
higher function than that of training 
men who have to bear the white man’s 
burden, — and I was indeed proud to 
find myself this morning in company here 
with such men who have been trained by 
Harvard. 

Well, sir, I wish I could analyze a little 
more fully the impression that is made 
upon me as a comparative stranger by 
this occasion and by Harvard University. 
I hardly know where to begin. I hesitate 
whether I ought to give the first place to 
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the obvious strenuousness of your uni- 
versity life, to the almost visible enthu- 
siasm of your Alumni for their Alma 
Mater, to the beautiful loyalty of the 
students to one another, which is evident 
by your class system and by this wonder- 
ful gathering up of the past into the 
present which I see before me here, or 
whether I ought to give the first place to 
what I think has impressed me most of 
all — namely, the singular beauty and 
sweetness of the homes which cluster 
around these halls of learning. I often 
have remembered of late a remark which 
was made to me by Mr. Norton on the 
last occasion on which I talked to him. 
Mr. Norton, you know, was not a man 
who was given to bestowing indiscrimi- 
nate praise either upon Harvard or upon 
anything else. Well, he said to me that 
there wasnoplace where social intercourse 
was richer, where the relations of men with 
men were on a higher level, or where hu- 
man life could be seen under fairer con- 
ditions than it could among the homes 
of Cambridge. I should hesitate, I think, 
to pay you that compliment on my own 
authority, because I think no higher com- 
pliment could possibly be paid to a uni- 
versity, but I believe it is true. 

I have, however, learned since I 
traveled in America, to abstain from all 
kinds of broad generalizations about 
America. I think I know enough, just 
enough, about America to feel sure that 
no formula of one kind or another is quite 
big enough to cover the many-sided and 
ever-fluent life of this great nation. But 
as you know there are plenty of English- 
men who, when they have traveled from 
New York to Boston by the Limited Ex- 
press, flatter themselves that they have 
seen America, and they go back to their 
native land with all kinds of highly fin- 
ished notions and neatly cut theories 
about America, about Americans, about 
American universities, and even about 
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the construction and mechanism of the 
steam roller. Well, I know enough about 
America to have learned to avoid those 
generalizations. But there is just one ex- 
ception that I always make. There is 
one generalization about America that 
is universally true, and it is this: “ You 
Americans are far too kind and far too 
indulgent to the Englishmen who visit 
your shores. If there is any little good 
in us — and I suppose there is some good 
even in the most unworthy — if there is 
any little bit of good in us you seem to 
find it out the instant we set foot on your 
shores, and you make that good the basis 
of your treatment of us from first to last. 
Well, nobody at home ever treats us in 
that way. That is the way in which visit- 
ors are treated, or will be treated, in the 
kingdom of heaven, and that is the way 
in which Englishmen are treated in 
America. I observe that you smile at 
this, but I assure you that it is far more 
serious than you seem to think. Your 
kindness to us is apt to breed in us an in- 
flated sense of our own importance which 
is not justified by the facts, which makes 
us a nuisance to our friends when we get 
back, and which it often costs us several 
years of patient self-suppression in order 
that we may undo its effect upon our 
characters and minds. Well, this is the 
burden which you have laid upon me, and 
all that I have said today is only just a 
way of expressing at large the deep grati- 
tude which I feel to this great University 
for the honor which has been conferred 
upon me. And I feel it all the more be- 
cause indirectly it is an honor to the col- 
lege which I serve and to the ancient 
university of which I am a member. 


PROFESSOR GRAY. 

To most of us there seem to be clouds 
obscuring the prospect of our country, 
although we may not agree as to the 
quarters from which the clouds are com- 
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ing. But to those of us who are old 
enough to remember about the election 
of Lincoln, there comes the recollection 
of a blacker night. The country seemed 
to be perishing of dry rot. But when the 
Class of 1862 graduated, the country 
and the members of the University were 
standing by sea and by land in defense 
of the Constitution. I will call upon 
Mr. Rogers to speak for the Class of 
1862. 
HENRY M. ROGERS. 

Mr. President, Mr. President Lowell, 
and Alumni of Harvard: It has been said 
that the first seventy years of a man’s 
life are his best years. The truth of this 
assertion I can neither affirm nor deny, 
for I am not yet far enough along on my 
second seventy to make my opinion 
valuable. But I can affirm from ex- 
perience that the first fifty years after 
graduation are glorious years, for each 
one of these years has at least three hun- 
dred and sixty-five glorious days in 
which it is permitted to us to play the 
great game of life on the broad highway 
of endeavor, of duty, of achievement. 

It is of the Class of 1862 at the end ef 
its first fifty years that I am called upon 
to speak and for which I speak. And of 
course, at the beginning I do not make 
the assumption that the Class of 1862 
was an exceptional class. I only say that 
the ninety-six men who composed it were 
exceptional men, born and living in ex- 
ceptional times, and so of course the 
record of the Class is and must be excep- 
tional. 

We, like all of you, were graduated un- 
der the crimson banner with its eternal 
“Veritas”’ transcribed upon it. We, like 
you, regarded it complacently, patron- 
izingly even, as a very good motto, es- 
pecially for dead men; an excellent word, 
“Veritas,” to be placed on College 
memorial tablets and on monuments to 
the departed. And so we, like you, in the 
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exuberance and the libertinism of our 
glorious youth went forth into the world 
of action and of duty seemingly un- 
clothed. And we found ourselves in a 
nation in the throes and agonies of a 
great civil war, — fighting single-handed 
the battle of man under the leadership 
of one, Abraham Lincoln. And what we 
had been reading about for more than a 
year became a present, a vital and a liv- 
ing thing, because it presented to each 
one of us the question — “ What is my 
path of duty? Whereis my way of truth?” 
And the answer to that question made 
the Class of 1862 a great war class, for 
forty per cent of our men went into active 
service instantly and twenty-five per cent 
of that forty per cent died in active ser- 
vice and their names are enrolled upon 
the tablets in yonder Memorial Hall. 
“Veritas” had become a living thing 
in our heart of hearts. Lest ye forget, 
lest ye forget, ye younger sons of Har- 
vard, I call from out the storehouse of 
my memory two contrasted lives, both 
of the Class of 1862. 

John Henry Tucker, born here in Cam- 
bridge, apprenticed, not by his own wish, 
to a carriage painter, and working at his 
trade, diligently day by day until his 
majority, and in each day of that time 
with one burning thought in his soul, to 
come to Harvard, to graduate from Har- 
vard and then to go forth and preach the 
Gospel. In his maturity he came to us; 
he studied side by side with us, was hon- 
ored by each one of us, and was grad- 
uated with us. And hardly had he grad- 
uated before he asked the question of his 
soul, ‘ What is my way of truth? What is 
my path of duty?” Andinstantly hethrew 
his lifelong aspirations to the wind, en- 
listed instantly as a private in the 38th 
Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, 
and on that disastrous 27th day of May, 
1863, in that forlorn hope against the 
ramparts of Fort Hudson, he died for the 
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truth as he saw it. He had not been out 
of college ten months. 

On another part of that same field, 
on that same day, Colonel William Fran- 
cis Bartlett, ehevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche, who had lost his leg at York- 
town the year before, mounted on his 
horse in order that he might lead his 
49th Regiment of Massachusetts Volun- 
teers against that same rampart where 
Tucker lay dead. He went forward and 
he fell wounded again and yet again, 
and Benny Mifflin, of our Class, and 
Charlie Sargent were not far off, and he 
was borne from the field. A year after 
he was wounded again in the battle of 
the Wilderness, — again at the mine of 
Petersburg; and when after that he had 
been in prison and had been exchanged 
and come back here on that greatest day, 
I believe, that Harvard has ever seen, — 
Commemoration Day, the 21st of July, 
1865, — Colonel William Francis Bart- 
lett, then Major-General William Fran- 
cis Bartlett, led those of us who remained 
to that great gathering«vhere the “Com- 
memoration Ode” was delivered, and 
Bartlett’s beautiful face shone that day 
as, maimed, wounded in leg, in arm, in 
head, until he could hardly drag his way 
there, he rose in answer to the call of the 
President, — “I introduce to you Major- 
General William Francis Bartlett, — his 
heart is left.” 

My friends, Tucker and Bartlett were 
only examples of what 62 men did for the 
truth as they saw it. I should not be true 
to Frank Bartlett if I did not recall to 
you that his services in peace excelled, 
if possible, those in war, for he was the 
first man who preached the great doc- 
trine, — which was not approved by one 
man in a thousand in that day, — peace, 
reconciliation, with our Southern breth- 
ren. 

My friends, every son loves his mother, 
and every son manifests that love in his 
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own way, and so it has been with the sons 
of 1862 of Harvard. Not alone in the 
field of battle, though as my eye looks 
over those men I see the empty sleeve, 
I see the honored designation of what 
has come from distinguished service — 
not all in the battle, not all on the rivers, 
and on the seas, but in civil life, wherever 
work was to be done, — there the men of 
’62 have, as professors, and teachers, and 
preachers, and hymnologists, and law- 
yers, and doctors, and business men, 
worked and striven for the truth as they 
saw it, —not assaints or as anything but 
miserable sinners, with all the set-backs 
that you yourselves have, — but climb- 
ing on their despairs and on their defeats 
in order that they might justify them- 
selves as striving for God, striving for 
duty, striving for Harvard. 

And now, Mr. President, Mr.President 
Lowell, and you who have our beautiful 
mother in your holy keeping, we of 1862 
have come back with our gray hairs and 
our young hearts to lay our fifty years 
of experience at the knees of our mother 
and to ask from her again her benedic- 
tion, — to say to her, ““We know what 
you are, — we know what you stand for, 
— and we loyally support you in all that 
you are doing; and last of all, we have 
come back to you to say to you, our dear 
mother, ‘We give you again and yet 
again our hearts’ deepest love, whether 
it be in life or in death.’” 


PROFESSOR GRAY. 

To whom among the Alumni of Har- 
vard should the University look for its 
wisest counsel and its most forceful aid? 
Not to the younger of us, for, as has been 
said, not even the youngest of us are in- 
fallible; not to the older ones, perhaps, 
for we are too apt to be “laudatores tem- 
poris acti” and to be glad to be getting 
out of the fight; but to those men of 
middle age who have gained the experi- 
ence of life and yet not lost the enthu- 


siasm of youth. The class which gradu- 
ated twenty-five years ago is of that num- 
ber. I will ask Dr. Bartol to speak for 
the class which graduated twenty-five 
years ago. 

[Dr. Bartol made an informal response 
in behalf of the Class of 1889, noting, 
among other things,] “the change that 
has taken place in recent years in the 
character of birthday celebrations. In 
the old days,” he said, “it used to be the 
child whose birthday it was who got 
the presents. Now not only every guest 
gives hima present, but he gives a present 
to every guest, and there is considerable 
discontent expressed if the quality of the 
gifts does not even up all around. The 
class celebrating this year its twenty- 
fifth anniversary experiences no discon- 
tent with its birthday party or with the 
gifts which it bears home. And while 
we rejoice in an opportunity of making 
some semblance of return for the bene- 
fits received, we harbor no illusions at 
all as to being able ever to discharge the 
obligations we feel.” 


ELECTION OF OVERSEERS 

The following table gives the Postal 

and Commencement votes for Overseers. 

The first five candidates were elected for 
a term of six years. 

Postal Comm. 


Vote Vote 

Augustus E. Willson, ’69, 2062 956 
Louisville. 

Louis A. Frothingham, '93, 1553 800 
Boston. 

Owen Wister, ’82, 1936 793 
Philadelphia 

Frederic A. Delano, ’85, 1904 755 
Chicago. 

Thomas W. Lamont, ’92 1307 711i 
New York. 

William R. Thayer, '81, 1456 704 
Cambridge. 

William C. Loring, '72, - 1190 596 
Boston. 

Edward Bowditch, ’69, 1130 514 
Albany. 

Harlan P. Amen, ’79 1205 504 
Exeter. 

Beekman Winthrop, ’97, 1193 461 
Washington. 
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The total Commencement vote was 
1400 as against 1480 of last year. The 
leading candidate last year, Mr. Meyer, 
received 958 votes. 


HMleetings. 
DENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Harvard Dental Alumni Associ- 
ation held its forty-first annual meeting 
and banquet at Young’s Hotel on Tues- 
day, June 18, at five o’clock. Following 
the banquet the President, Dr. J. Austin 
Furfey, read his address. The speakers 
following were the Dean, Dr. E. H. 
Smith, Prof. C. A. Brackett, Prof. W. H. 
Potter, Prof. W. P. Cooke, Dr. H. A. 
Kelley, Dr. Edward Page, and Mr. F. T. 
Hassett, representing the graduating 
class. After the speeches, the new Pre- 
sident, Dr. Robert T. Moffatt, was in- 
ducted into office. The following named 
persons were successful candidates for 
the degree in the Dental School this year: 
E. A. Anderson, D. F. Burke, T. F. 
Cloney, Jr., I. R. Cothell, A. H. N. 
Flink, A. Gahm, F. T. Hassett, W. G. 
Jewett, V. P. Klapacs, C. T. Lynes, L. 
E. McGourty, J. C. Normand, Jr., E. L. 
Noonan, H. C. Ober, J. S. Pos, F. P. 
Riggs, H. J. Skinner, S. Small, N. D.S. 
Tashjian, H. F. Tufts, B. A., E. T. 
Waters, F. E. Wellington, M. Winer, 
C. F.Wolfe. F. 7. Taylor, d’90, Sec. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUMNI 

The annual meeting was held in the 
Divinity Chapel, Wednesday, June 19, 
at 10 a.m. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, Rev. P. R. Froth- 
ingham. Rev. Palfrey Perkins con- 
ducted the devotional service. The rec- 
ords of the previous meeting were read 
and approved, and the finances of the 
Association were discussed, with the re- 
sult that a vote was passed, instructing 
the Executive Committee to prepare a 
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report for the next meeting, which will 
consider placing the finances on a sat- 
isfactory basis. The Nominating Com- 
mittee brought in the following nomina- 
tions for officers who on motion were bal- 
loted for by the secretary and declared 
elected: Pres., Rev. P. R. Frothingham, 
of Boston; vice-pres., Rev. C. T. Bil- 
lings of Lowell; sec. and treas., Rev. Pitt 
Dillingham of Boston; executive com- 
mittee, Rev. R. F. Leavens, of Fitch- 
burg, and Rev. R. M. Harper, of Boston. 
The President appointed a nominating 
committee for the ensuing year. The 
list of names of members of the Associa- 
tion who have died during the year was 
printed, and distributed in the pews. 
It was as follows: R. M. McConnell, ’03, 
Cambridge, June 24, 1911; J. W. 
Quinby, ’71, East Bridgewater, June 23, 
1911; W. G. Babcock, 44, Dorchester, 
July 30, 1911; S. H. Winkley, 46, Dub- 
lin, N. H., Aug. 1, 1911; J. D. Wells, ’60, 
Cambridge, Nov. 6, 1911; T. M. Wing- 
field, ’82, Boston, Sept. 7, 1911; G. S. 
Young, °10, Ithaca, N. Y., June 30, 
1911; N. P. Gilman, ’71, Meadville, Pa., 
Jan. 23, 1912; E. H. Hall, 55, Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 22, 1912; H. A. Whit- 
man, ’88, Columbia, S. C., Nov. 24, 
1911; G. A. Phinney, ’02, Boston, Nov. 
21, 1911. Several persons took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to speak 
words of appreciation and affection for 
the friends who had gone. At 11 
o’clock the President introduced, as the 
speaker of the morning, Mr. William 
M. Salter, who gave a most interesting 
address which he called “An Introduc- 
tory Word on Nietzsche,” but which was 
really exhaustive and illuminating. At 
twelve o’clock the meeting adjourned 
to the common room, where luncheon 
was served. 

After luncheon and a brief address 
from the President, Dean Fenn, of the 
Divinity School, made a careful state- 
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ment of the changes in requirements for 
a degree, spoke of the consolidation of 
the libraries of the Harvard Divinity 
School and the Andover Theological 
Seminary, and referred with especial em- 
phasis to the loss the School will sustain 
by the resignation of Rev. F. G. Pea- 
body, D.D. Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D., of the Class of 1862, was the only 
other speaker. He gave some delightful 
reminiscences of the early years of his 
ministry and alluded to his faith in the 
worth and dignity of the profession at 
the present time, believing it to be one 
of the most richly rewarded callings to 
which a man can devote his life. The 
meeting then adjourned. 
Roderick Stebbins, ’81, Sec. 


LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Law School Association was held at 
Langdell Hall, Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge, on June 19, 1912, at 12 
o'clock. In the absence of the President 
and Vice-Presidents, R. L. Raymond, 
Chairman of the Council, presided. 
The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was presented and read by Mr. 
Betts, in the absence of any of the 
three members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, and the following officers were 
elected: President, Hon. O. W. 
Holmes, LL.B., 66, Mass.; vice-presi- 
dents, Hon. David Cross, *43, N. H.; 
Hon. Addison Brown, LL.B., 55, N. Y.; 
Hon. Richard Olney, LL.B., °58, Mass.; 
Hon. W. T. Spear, LL.B., ’59, Ohio; 
Hon. E. P. Wheeler, LL.B., ’59, N. Y.; 
J. B. Cumming, ’59, Ga.; Hon. S. E. 
Baldwin, ’63, Conn.; Hon. George Gray, 
63, Del.; Hon. J. C. Gray, LL.B., 
66, N. Y.; Hon. J. W. Hammond, 
66, Mass.; D. T. Watson, LL.B., ’66, 
Penn.; J. S. Duncan, LL.B., ’67, Ind.; 
Hon. Ezekiel McLeod, LL.B., ’67, New 
Brunswick; Hon. Frederick Dodge, 








LL.B., 69, Mass.; Hon. A. E. Willson, 
"10, Ky.; A..G. Fox, LSB., °71,'N. Y.; 
J. B. Warner, LL.B., ’73, Mass.; Hon. 
C. J. Bonaparte, LL.B., ’74, Md.; Hon. 
W. C. Loring, LL.B., ’74, Mass.; Wil- 
liam Thomas, LL.B., ’76, Cal.; Hon. F. 
J. Swayze, ’81, N. J.; Hon. Shinichiro 
Kurino, LL.B., ’81, Japan; Hon. Ed- 
ward Kent, ’86, Ariz.; Hon. J. W. Mack, 
LL.B., ’87, Ill.; Hon. E. T. Sanford, 
LL.B., ’89, Tenn.; G. E. Wright, LL.B., 
92, Wash.; Hon. G. C. Hitchcock, ’93, 
Mo.; C. F. Choate, Jr., 88, Mass.; Sec., 
Joseph Sargent, 95, Boston; treas., 
Roger Ernst, ’03, Boston; members of 
the council for four years, R.S. Barlow, 
LL.B., ’94, Boston; Stoughton Bell, 
LL.B., ’99, Boston; J. E. Rousmaniere, 
LL.B., ’03, Boston. 

In the absence of the Treasurer his re- 
port was read by E. K. Arnold, together 
with a certificate of the Auditors who 
had examined the same. Upon motion 
duly seconded it was voted that the re- 
port of the Treasurer and of the Aud- 
itors be approved, and the same was 
ordered to be placed on file. 

The Chairman, on behalf of the Coun- 
cil, then presented the following report 
as to the action of the Council in re- 
gard to the Memorial to the late Dean 
Ames: 


“At the annual meeting last year it was 

“*Voted, — that the matter of the Memorial 
to the late Dean Ames be left to the Council, 
with full power to determine what it shall be, 
and to take all steps necessary to establish it, 
and that in its discretion the Council may in- 
crease the appropriation of the same up to 

2500.’ 

‘*The Council has considered this matter at 
three meetings. At a meeting on Oct. 26 of last 
year there was a large attendance, and in addi- 
tion to the members of the Council there were 
also present Dean Thayer and Messrs. J. B. 
Warner and Charles S. Rackemann, both of 
whom had been members of the special commit- 
tee on the Memorial. After full discussion by 
all present it was 

“* Voted, —that the Chairman appoint a 
subcommittee of such members as he sees fit 
to investigate further the matter of establish- 
ing and maintaining areading-room at the Law 
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School as a Memorial to Dean Ames and re- 
port as soon as may be. 

“This Committee reported finally at a meet- 
ing of the Council on June 24, 1912. It recom- 
mended that the present smoking-room now 
in Austin Hall be made over and furnished as 
a reading-room; that a suitably inscribed 
bronze tablet be placed thereon, and that the 
Association maintain the room in the future; 
that when the room is ready a meeting of the 
Association be held at which there shall be suit- 
able dedicatory exercises; that the Association 
provide $2500 to cover the necessary expenses. 
These recommendations were accepted by the 
Council, and it was also voted ‘that the same 
committee be continued in office with powers 
to enlarge its numbers, and that it take charge 
of the aforesaid work and make arrangements 
for the dedicatory exercises.’ 

“This Committee expects to have the actual 
construction work done this summer, and to 
hold the dedicatory exercises before Christ- 
mas.” 





Mr. Charles S. Ensign moved that the 
action of the Council be endorsed by the 
meeting. Thereupon Prof. J. H. Beale 
stated that the action of the Council 
came as something of a surprise to him, 
and that he believed the members of the 
faculty were opposed to having a read- 
ing-room in the Law School. He also 
stated that the vote at the last annual 
meeting, according to the best of his re- 
collection, did not warrant such action 
on the part of the Council. The Chair- 
man then read the votes passed at the 
last annual meeting, and explained that 
the action of the Council had been taken 
only after very full discussion with Dean 
Thayer, and that the special committee 
on the Memorial had received a letter 
from Dean Thayer within the last week 
especially authorizing the use of a cer- 
tain room in the Law School for the pur- 
pose suggested by the Council, and stat- 
ing that he approved of the plan. The 
Chairman said, however, that the Coun- 
cil would be exceedingly unwilling to 
carry out any plan which was not agree- 
able to the Faculty of the Law School, 
as the entire object of the Association, 
and in fact the very reason for its exist- 
ence, was to be of some real service to 
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the Law School. After some further 
discussion, upon motion of Mr. Arnold 
duly seconded it was voted that the 
Committee on the Ames Memorial do 
not begin actual work to carry out the 
plans of the Council until they have re- 
ceived further expression of opinion 
from the Faculty of the Law School 
speaking through Dean Thayer. 

Mr. Ensign called the attention of the 
meeting to the fact that the question of 
investigating and possibly publishing 
the records of deceased members of the 
Law School Association had at one time 
come before the Association, and the 
Chairman was requested to call the mat- 
ter to the attention of the Council, that 
they might further consider it and report 
to the next annual meeting. 

Prof. Wambaugh then moved that 
the Council be requested to consider the 
expediency of establishing an annual 
luncheon or breakfast at which there 
should be short addresses on the day 
before Commencement. The motion 
was seconded and unanimously adopted. 

The meeting thereupon adjourned. 

Joseph Sargent, ’95, Sec. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The triennial meeting and dinner of 
the Harvard Medical Alumni Associa- 
tion were held in Boston on Wednesday, 
May 22, 1912, under the presidency of 
Dr. J. C. Warren, of this city. 

In the afternoon the following pro- 
gram of exercises, arranged by Dr. H. C. 
Ernst and Dr. M. J. Rosenau, acting as 
a committee, was carried out. The de- 
monstrations were given in the amphi- 
theatre of Building D of the Harvard 
Medical School, and were attended by 
over three hundred graduates and others. 

3.00 p.m. Dr. H. B. Howard: “A Brief Out- 
line of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital.” 
With lantern slides. 


3.15 p.m. Dr. S. B. Wolbach: ‘‘ The Possibil- 
ities for Instruction and Investigation in Trop- 
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ical Diseases in Northern Climates.” With 
lantern slides. 

3.30 p.m. Dr. F. G. Benedict: ‘The Car- 
negie Nutrition Laboratory; Its Work — es- 
pecially a Recent Experiment on Prolonged 
Fasting.” With lantern slides and demonstra- 
tion of the patient. 

3.45 p.m. Dr. H. T. Karsner: “The Func- 
tion of the Experimental Method inthe Course 
in Pathology.” 

4.00 p.m. Dr. R. W. Lovett: “The New Chil- 
dren’s Hospital.’’ With lantern slides. 

4.15 p.m. Dr. E. E. Southard: “The New 
Psychopathic Hospital.’’ With lantern slides. 

4.30 p.m. Dr. M. J. Rosenau: **The Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, 
and the Degree of Dr. P. H.” 

4.45 p.m. Dr. E. E. Tyzzer: “The Hunting- 
ton Hospital and the Scope of its Work.” With 
lantern slides. 


At 5 p.m. many of those present availed 
themselves of the opportunity to inspect 
the various departments and hospitals. 

In the evening, at 7 o'clock, the tri- 
ennial dinner of the Association was held 
at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, and was 
attended by an enthusiastic gathering 
of 312 alumni and invited guests. The 
president, Dr. J. C. Warren, occupied 
the chair, and introduced the speakers, 
— President Lowell; Dr.E. H. Bradford, 
the newly appointed Dean of the Har- 
vard Medical School; Dr. H. B. Favill, 
of the Rush Medical School, Chicago; 
Dr. H. D. Arnold, the newly appointed 
Dean of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Medicine; Dr. H. W. Cushing, and 
Dr. D. L. Edsall. 

On Commencement Day, June 20, 
1912, the Association held its annual 
meeting and elected its officers. These 
were as follows: President, S. B. Wood- 
ward, °74, of Worcester; Vice-Presi- 
dents, R. H. Fitz, ’64, Boston; F. C. 
Shattuck, ’68, Boston; C. A. Wheeler, 
St. Paul; John Green, °55, St. Louis; 
J. A. Capps, m ’95, Chicago; C. E. Ed- 
son, °88, Denver; A. S. Thayer, ’81, 
Portland; Reuben Peterson, ’85, Ann 
Arbor; W. B. Coley, m °88, New York; 
E. H. Stevens, Cambridge; Treas., J. 
B. Ayer, Jr., ’03, Boston; councilors, 





Malcolm Storer, ’85, Boston; David 
Cheever, 97, Boston; F. P. Denny, 91, 
Brookline. 

Robert M. Green, ’02, Sec. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of May 13, 1912. 

The President reported the death of 
Abbott Lawrence Rotch, Professor of 
Meteorology, which occurred on the 
seventh ultimo, in the fifty-second year 
of his age. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$25,000 part payment of the legacy of 
Mrs. Lydia Augusta Barnard, in ac- 
cordance with the following clause in 
her will: 


Whereas my late husband, James Mun- 
son Barnard, by his last will which was duly 
proved and allowed in Norfolk County, Mass., 
October, 1904, provided in case he survived me 
all the residue and remainder of his estate 
should go to the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College for certain purposes as set forth 
in his said will; Now therefore in the desire to 
carry out the wishes of my said husband, and 
to add thereto from my own property, I give 
to the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege sixty thousand dollars to be kept as a sep- 
arate and distinct fund to be known as the 
‘James and Augusta Barnard Law Fund,’ the 
net income of the fund to be expended by 
them for the advancement, improvement and 
study of jurisprudence, legislation, administra- 
tion and allied subjects in the United States of 
America when and where and in the manner 
they shall think best and if they deem advis- 
able, for the purchase of law books for the law 
library of said College; but no part of said fund 
to be used for the purchase or construction of 
any building except for an income producing 
investment. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$11,750 for the new high-voltage electrical 
laboratory. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his 
gift of $2500 for works on French History. 

To Mrs. Edward M. Cary for her gift of 
$2000 towards improvements in the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

For an anonymous gift of $1500, — $1000 
thereof for the salary of a certain instructor, 
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and $500 to increase the W. B. Cutting Fellow- 
ship in Physics for the year 1912-13. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $800 
for present use at the Botanical Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $700 
towards the expenses of the Cancer Commis- 
sion. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture for the gift of $625, 
the third quarterly payment for the year 1911— 
12, on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arnold Arboretum in accordance with 
their offer of April 16, 1909. 

To Mr. Clarence B. Moore for his gift of 
$500 to the Peabody Museum for explorations 
under the direction of Professor F, W. Put- 
nam. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
for a certain scholarship in the Medical School 
for the year 1912-13. 

To Mr. George O. May for his gift of $150 
for prizes for 1911-12 in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To Mr. John E. Sterrett for his gift of $100 
for the purchase of books in accounting for the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. W. H. Cottingham for his gift of 


. $100 to help meet the deficit in research work 


in the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To Mr. Charles Schweinler for his gift of $50 
“for the benefit of the printing class’’ in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $20 
towards the work of the Cancer Commission. 

To each giver towards the running expenses 
of the Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospi- 
tal. 

The resignation of Latham Clarke as 
Instructor of Industrial Chemistry was 
received, and accepted, to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 
1912. 

Instructors. Harris Peyton Mosher, in 
Anatomy; Robert Montraville Green, in 
Anatomy; Alexander Forbes, in Physiol- 
ogy; Langdon Frothingham, in Bacteri- 
ology; Calvin Gates Page, in Bacterio- 
logy; Frederick Herman Verhoeff, in 
Ophthalmic Pathology; James Earle 
Ash, in Pathology; Marshall Fabyan, in 
Comparative Pathology; Arthur Isaac 
Kendall, in Preventive Medicine and 





Hygiene; Arthur Kingsbury Stone, in the 
Theory and Practice of Physic; Henry 
Fox Hewes, in the Theory and Practice 
of Physic; George Sherwin Clarke 
Badger, in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic; Joseph Hersey Pratt, in the The- 
ory and Practice of Physic; Franklin 
Warren White, in Clinical Medicine; 
William Henry Robey, Jr., in Clinical 
Medicine; Edwin Allen Locke, in Clin- 
ical Medicine; Frederick Taylor Lord, in 
Clinical Medicine; William Edward 
Faulkner, in Surgery; Elliott Gray 
Brackett, in Orthopedics; Augustus 
Thorndike, in Orthopedics; Edward 
Cowles, in Mental Diseases; Herman 
Morris Adler, in Mental Diseases; Alex- 
ander Quackenboss, in Ophthalmology; 
Henry Hill Haskell, in Ophthalmology; 
Edmund Wright Clap, in Ophthalmo- 
logy; Fred Maurice Spalding, in Ophthal- 
mology; Eugene Anthony Crockett, in 
Otology; Philip Hammond, in Otology; 
Joseph Payson Clark, in Laryngology; 
Frederic Codman Cobb, in Laryngology; 
Rockwell Augustus Coffin, in Laryngo- 
logy; Joseph Lincoln Goodale, in Laryn- 
gology; Harris Peyton Mosher, in Laryn- 
gology; Malcolm Storer, in Gynecology; 
Ernest Boyen Young, in Gynecology; 
Howard Townsend Swain, in Obstetrics; 
Maynard Ladd, in Pediatrics; Charles 
Hunter Dunn, in Pediatrics; Walter 
James Dodd, in Use of the Roentgen 
Ray; Samuel Torrey Orton, in Neuro- 
pathology; George Arthur Waterman, in 
Neurology; James Savage Stone, in Sur- 
gery; Charles Morton Smith, in Syphilis; 
Frederick Stanford Burns, in Dermato- 
logy. 

Assistants. John Bryant Hartwell, in 
Anatomy; Walter Meredith Boothby, in 
Anatomy; Albert Ehrenfried, in Ana- 
tomy; William Stewart Whittemore, in 
Anatomy; Edward Lorraine Young, in 
Anatomy; Edward Hammond Risley, in 
Anatomy; Leonard Worcester Williams, 
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in the Warren Museum; Harry Winfred 
Goodall, in Biological Chemistry; Ches- 
ter Jefferson Farmer, in Biological Chem- 
istry; Alfred Wilson Bosworth, in Bio- 
logical Chemistry; Henry Joseph Perry, 
in Bacteriology; Harold Ward Dana, in 
Bacteriology; Arthur Morton Worthing- 
ton, in Bacteriology; Eugene Ellsworth 
Everett, in Bacteriology; Frederick Ar- 
thur Stanwood, in Bacteriology; Nathan 
Chandler Foot, in Pathology; Frederick 
Robertson Sims, in Neuropathology; 
James Bourne Ayer, in Neuropathology; 
Lewis Wendell Hackett, in Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene; Thomas Francis 
Leen, in Theory and Practice of Physic; 
Francis Winslow Palfrey, in Theory and 
Practice of Physic; William Bradford 
Robbins, in Theory and Practice of 
Physic; Charles Leonard Overlander, in 
Theory and Practice of Physic; Chan- 
ning Frothingham, Jr., in Theory and 
Practice of Physic; Roger Irving Lee, 
in Theory and Practice of Physic; 
George Cheever Shattuck, in Clinical 
Medicine; Gerald Blake, in Clinical 
Medicine; Ernest Amory Codman, ina 
Surgery; Joshua Clapp Hubbard, in 
Surgery; Daniel Fiske Jones, in Surgery; 
LeRoi Goddard Crandon, in Surgery; 
Walter Clarke Howe, in Surgery; Chan- 
ning Chamberlain Simmons, in Surgery; 
Horace Binney, in Genito-Urinary Sur- 
gery; Beth Vincent, in Surgery; John 
Homans, in Surgery; James Dellinger 
Barney, in Genito-Urinary Surgery; 
Robert Soutter, in Orthopedics; Robert 
Bayley Osgood, in Orthopedics; James 
Bourne Ayer, in Neurology; Everard 
Lawrence Oliver, in Dermatology; Wil- 
liam Fletcher Knowles, in Otology; Al- 
fred Mason Amadon, in Otology; David 
Harold Walker, in Otology; Calvin Bar- 
stow Faunce, Jr., in Otology; Harry 
Aldrich Barnes, in Laryngology; George 
Henry Wright, in Laryngology; Robert 
Montraville Green, in Obstetrics and 
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Gynecology; Leo Victor Friedman, in 
Obstetrics; James Rockwell Torbert, in 
Obstetrics; Nathaniel Robert Mason, in 
Obstetrics and Gynecology; Robert 
Laurent DeNormandie, in Obstetrics; 
Philip Haskell Sylvester, in Pediatrics; 
Samuel Walker Ellsworth, in Use of the 
Roentgen Ray; Percy Brown, in Use of 
the Roentgen Ray; Arial Wellington 
George, in Use of the Roentgen Ray; 
Albert Ferdinand Boretti, in Pathol- 
ogy. 

Lecturers. James Gregory Mumford, 
on Surgery; Freeman Allen, on Anes- 
thesia; Samuel Jason Mixter, on Sur- 
gery; George Howard Monks, on Sur- 
gery; Francis Bishop Harrington, on 
Surgery; Charles Locke Scudder, on 
Surgery; Fred Bates Lund, on Surgery. 

Austin Teaching Fellows. Chester 
Henry Heuser, in Histology and Embry- 
ology; Charles Murl Gruber, in Physio- 
logy; James Lucien Morris, in Biological 
Chemistry; Cleaveland Floyd, in Bac- 
teriology; James Howard Brown, in 
Comparative Pathology; Halsey Beach 
Loder, Surgery. 

Teaching Fellows. Edward Allen 
Boyden, in Histology and Embryology; 
Lawson Gentry Lowrey, in Histology 
and Embryology; Leonard Blaine Nice, 
in Physiology; Henry Lyman, in Phys- 
iology; Francis Bullard Kingsbury, in 
Biological Chemistry. 

Fellows. William Norwood Souter, in 
Ophthalmology; Daniel Crosby Greene, 
Jr., in Laryngology; Zabdiel Boylston 
Adams, in Anatomy; Henry Talbot 
Hutchins, in Gynecology; Fritz Bradley 
Talbot, in Pediatrics; Richard Mason 
Smith, in Pediatrics; Robert Montra- 
ville Green, in Surgery; William Joseph 
Brickley, in Surgery; Samuel Robinson, 
in Surgery. 

Alumni Assistants. Donald Macom- 
ber, in Obstetrics; Charles Henry Law- 
rence, Jr., in Clinical Medicine. 
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Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fel- 
low in Hygiene, Frederick Madison 
Allen. 

Clinical Instructors. George Thomas 
Tuttle, in Mental Diseases; Henry In- 
gersoll Bowditch, in Pediatrics; William 
Palmer Lucas, in Pediatrics; Edwin 
Hemphill Place, in Pediatrics. 

Voted to approve the nominations of 
Annie Elzina Taft as Custodian of the 
Neuropathological Collection and of 
Willey Denis as Technical Assistant in 
Biological Chemistry. 

Assistants. Charles Edward Wilder, in 
Mathematics; Hyman Joseph Ettlinger, 
in Mathematics; Harry Davis Gaylord, 
in Mathematics; Newton Samuel Bacon, 
in Physiology; Frederick James Good- 
ridge, in Physiology; Paul Hector Pro- 
vandie, in Physiology; Lyman Sawin 
Hapgood, in Physiology; Guilford Bevil 
Reed, in Botany; Albert Frederick Hill, 
in Botany. 

Austin Teaching Fellows. Alfred 
Theodore Larson, in Chemistry; Merritt 
Roy Grose, in Chemistry; Gerald Louis 
Wendt, in Chemistry; Farrington Dan- 
iels, in Chemistry; Edward Payson Bart- 
lett, in Chemistry; Richard Harkness 
Patch, in Chemistry; Frank Stanton 
Cawley, in German; Alfred Vincent 
Kidder, in Anthropology; Sumner Cush- 
ing Brooks, in Botany; William Henry 
Weston, Jr., in Botany. 

Instructors. Alton Lombard Miller, in 
Mathematics; William Vernon Lovitt, 
in Mathematics; Augustus Henry Fiske, 
in Chemistry; George Leslie Kelley, in 
Chemistry; Lloyd Morgan Crosgrave, 
in Economics; Carl Henry Ibershoff, in 
German; Ewald Eiserhardt, in German; 
Frederick William Charles Lieder, in 
German; Asbury Haven Herrick, in 
German; Ray Waldron Pettengill, in 
German; John Frederick Sievers, in 
German; St. John Perret, in Public 
Speaking; George Ralph Bunker, in 


nt 
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Public Speaking; Edward Chappell 
Porter, in Public Speaking. 

Lecturers. Allan Reuben Campbell, 
on New York Practice; Roland Gray, on 
the Law of Property; Wilbur Cortez 
Abbott, on English History. 

Auditor to the Harvard Dining Halls, 
Charles Jacob Gale. 

Assistant to the Director of the Wolcott 
Gibbs Memorial Laboratory, John Wesley 
Shipley. 

Assistant to the Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory, Willis Arnold Boughton. 

Voted to appoint Alexander Manlius 
Burgess, Research Fellow of the Har- 
vard University Cancer Commission for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Beckett 
Lamb, Director of the Chemical Labor- 
atory from Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted that Professor George G. Wilson 
have leave of absence, for the first half 
of the academic year 1912-13, for the 
purpose of serving as Exchange Profes- 
sor to France. 

The President reported that Professor 
Emile Legouis had been appointed and 
accepted as Exchange Professor from 
France for the academic year 1912-13. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors from Sept. 1, 1912: Elliott 
Proctor Joslin, of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic; Edward Wyllys Taylor, 
of Neurology. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880: To Professor Roland Thaxter for 
the academic year 1912-13; to Professor 
Robert DeC. Ward for the first half of 
the academic year 1912-13; to Professor 
Charles Haskins for the second half of 
the academic year, 1912-13. 

Voted to amend the Ninth Statute of 
the University by striking out the words, 
“Master of Science” after the words, 
“Master of Arts.” 
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Meeting of May 27, 1912. 


The following letter was presented: 


New York, May 16, 1912. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege: 

Gentlemen: I hereby present to the Pre- 
sident and Fellows of Harvard College the sum 
of one hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars ($125,000), which I have this day sent to 
Treasurer C. F. Adams, 2d. This money is 
to found the Edmund Cogswell Converse 
Professorship of Banking. The income only of 
this fund shall be used to maintain a Profes- 
sorship in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration so long as that School endures, 
and thereafter in the College for similar pur- 
poses. It is my desire that this Professor shall 
give instruction and conduct or promote in- 
vestigations in the subject of banking and fin- 
ance. While it is my desire that this income 
shall ordinarily secure the services of an emin- 
ent instructor, it is also my desire to promote 
teaching and research, and if for any reasun 
the Professorship should be temporarily va- 
cant, or in the discretion of the President and 
Fellows it should be unnecessary to apply the 
entire income of this fund to maintain the Pro- 
fessorship, the President and Fellows are au- 
thorized to use the income in securing instruc- 
tion and research in the subjects named in 
such way as they see fit. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. C. ConvERSE. 


It was thereupon Voted that the Pre- 
sident and Fellows desire to express their 
gratitude to Mr. Converse for his gener- 
ous gift, and that it be accepted with 
the foregoing letter. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$10,000 to be added to the principal of the 
Professorship of Hygiene (1908) Fund. 

To Mrs. William H. Forbes for her gift of 
$3000 towards the improvements in the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Professor Edward C, Pickering for his 
gift of $1000 for “immediate use at the Observ- 
atory.”’ 

To Mrs. William Barbour for her gift of 
$1785.50 for the illustrations of the Memoir of 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To the Society of Printers for their gift of 
$1000, the first instalment towards the sup- 
port of the Printing Course in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration for the year 
1912-13. 

To Assistant Professor Murray A. Potter 
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for the gift of $225, — $150 thereof for the 
Susan Anthony Potter Prize in Comparative 
Literature and $75 for prizes in Spanish Liter- 
ature. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the 
gift of $250, on account of the Scholarship for 
the year 1910-11. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his gift of $100 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Tracy Dows for his gift of $100 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To the Dante Society for the gift of $100 for 
the Dante Prize for 1911-12. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 
for lectures in the Summer School. 

To Mr. J. B. Hayward for his gift of $50 
to help meet the deficit in research work in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Frederick P. Fish for his gift of $25 
towards the expenses of work at the Fogg Art 
Museum in connection with loaning slides of 
Greek and Roman subjects to various high 
schools. 

To Mr. Everett Morss for his gift of $25 
to the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To Mr. Grenville H. Norcross for his gift of 
$25, and to Mr. Ezra H. Baker of $20 towards 
the collection of Defoe’s writings. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $25 
for a second prize for the encouragement of 
the study of the Old Testament among under- 
graduates in Harvard and Radcliffe College. 

To Mr.Franklin M.Gunther for his gift of $10 
for the purchase of books on Central America. 

To Mr. M. C. Lefferts for his gift of $9.20 
for the purchase of an edition of Pope’s let- 
ters. 

To Mr. Robert F. Forester for his gift of 
$6.85 cents for the purchase of books for the 
College Library. 

To Mr. George Gibbs for the gift of a bronze 
bust of the late Wolcott Gibbs, which is to be 
placed in the Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Labor- 
atory. 


The following gifts were received and 
gratefully accepted: 


Five cases of books to the Harvard Medical 
Library, being the Medical Library of the late 
Charles W. Oliver. 

A valuable gift of a collection of water-col- 
ors, and of flowers mentioned in Shakespeare’s 
works, from the estate of William E. Towne of 
Philadelphia. 

From the estate of Walter F. Baker, $19.72 
additional, on account of his unrestricted be- 
quest. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$27,000 from the estate of Mrs. Grace R. 
Shaw, the balance of her legacy of $35,000 to 
establish the ‘‘Henry Russell Shaw Fund” 
for traveling fellowships. 

An offer of $100 was received from the Japan 
Society, through the generosity of Mr. Rioi- 
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chiro Arai, to be used for a prize or prizes, the 
subject of which must relate to Japan, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 


The resignation of John Amory Lowell 
Blake as Comptroller of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Chairman of the Dining Council, 
and a member of the Resident Executive 
Board, was received and accepted, to 
take effect May 27, 1912. 

Voted to make the following ap- 
pointments for one year from Sept. 1, 
1912: 

Assistants. Gustav Adolph Rein- 
hardt, in Mining and Metallurgy; Ches- 
ter Laurens Dawes, in Electrical Engin- 
eering; James Hutchinson Forsythe, in 
Architecture; Brackett Kirkwood Thoro- 
good, in Mechanical Drawing; George 
Falley Ninde, in Drawing and Machine 
Design; Edward Clark Streeter, in His- 
tory of Science; Thomas Tonkin Mc- 
Cabe, in Comparative Literature; Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen, in English; Thomas 
Laurason Riggs, in English; Robert 
Winslow Gordon, in English; Frederick 
Schenck, in English; Norreys Hephson 
O’Conor, in English; Malcolm McLeod, 
in English; Robert Wheaton Coues, in 
English; Sidney Fay Blake, in History of 
Science; Clarence Cook Little, Research 
Assistant in Genetics. 

Austin Teaching Fellows. Ralf S. 
Cochran, in Mining and Metallurgy; 
Fred Charles Langenberg, in Mining and 
Metallurgy. 

Research Fellow. John Charles Phil- 
lips, in Applied Biology. 

Instructors. Herman Dudley Murphy 
in Drawing from the Life; Harold 
Broadfield Warren, in Freehand Draw- 
ing; Lee Oscar Lawrie, in Modeling; 
Walter Scott Weeks, in Mining and Me- 
tallurgy; Jay Morrison, in Forest Survey- 
ing; Charles Thomas Brues, in Economic 
Entomology; Emory Leon Chaffee, in 
Electrical Engineering; Melville Conley 


Whipple, in Sanitary Chemistry; John 
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Wymond Miller Bunker, in Sanitary 
Analysis; Sheldon Smith Yates, in En- 
gineering; Horace Upham Ransom, in 
Engineering; John Robert Nichols, in 
Civil Engineering; Edward Russell 
Markham, in Shop-work; Henry Ather- 
ton Frost, in Architecture; Allen French, 
in English; Percy Waldron Long, in Eng- 
lish; Arthur Parker Stone, in English; 
Charles Edward Whitmore, in English; 
James Holly Hanford, in English; Ed- 
ward Burlingame Hill, in Music; Archi- 
bald Thompson Davison, Jr., in Music. 

Lecturers. Charles Allerton Coolidge, 
on Architectural Design; Richard Clip- 
ston Sturgis, on Architectural Design; 
Whitney Warren, on Architectural De- 
sign; Dorsey Alfred Lyon, on Mining 
and Metallurgy; Gifford Le Clear, on 
Architecture; Herbert Putnam, on Ar- 
chitecture; Arthur Truman Safford, on 
Hydraulic Engineering; Thomas Arthur 
Rickard, on Mining Geology; Gelasio 
Caetani, on Ore-Dressing; Robert Van 
Arsdale Norris, on Coal Mining; James 
Ralph Finlay, on the Economics of Min- 
ing. 

Voted to appoint Francis Welles Hun- 
newell, 2d, Comptroller, from May 7, 
1912. 

Voted to appoint Francis Welles Hun- 
newell, 2d, a member of the Dining 
Council and of the Resident Executive 
Board from May 27, 1912 for the remain- 
der of the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1912. 

Graduate members. Joha Wells Far- 
ley, Robert Frederick Herrick, George 
Peabody Gardner, Jr. 

Faculty members. LeBaron Russell 
Briggs, Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, Ed- 
ward Hall Nichols. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors from Sept. 1, 1912: Frank 
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Wilson Cheney Hersey, in English, 
Ernest Bernbaum, in English. 

Voted to appoint Walter Fenno Dear- 
born, Assistant Professor of Education 
from Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Sturgis Hooper Professor of Geology to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1912, — whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Reginald Aldworth Daly was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Organic Chemistry, to serve 
from September 1, 1912, — whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Arthur Michael was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Ancient History to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1912, — whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that William 
Scott Ferguson was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Municipal Government to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1912, — whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
William Bennett Munro was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Chemisty to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1912, — whereupon ballots be- 
ing given in, it appeared that Elmer 
Peter Kohler was elected. 


Meeting of June 10, 1912. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$2000 towards the improvements in the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To the Trustees of the estate of Edward 
Whitney for the gift of $1000 to be used for 
protecting and providing suitable housing for 
birds in the Arboretum. 

To Mr. Edwin F. Atkins for his gift of $200 
for present use at the Botanic Garden. 

To Mr. Gardiner M. Lane for his gift of 
$100, his first payment on account of his offer 
of $100 a year for five years towards a certain 
salary. 

To Mr. Gardiner M. Lane for his gift of $150 
for an additional University Scholarship for 
1912-13 in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 
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To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $250 
for current expenses at the Botanic Garden. 

The President reported that a large circular 
table, of red narra wood with a border of 
ebony, from the Philippine Islands, had been 
received as a gift from W. Cameron Forbes, 
Governor General of the Philippine Islands, 
and it was 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
Forbes for his generous gift and that it 
be accepted and placed in the Faculty 
Room in University Hall. 


The President reported the receipt from 
Count Francis Lutzow of a complete set of his 
English writings, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas . City 
for the gift of $150 for a scholarship to be 
awarded to a student in the Freshman Class 
for the year 1912-13. 

To Mrs. E. F. Greene for her gift of $100 “to 
be awarded during the year 1912-13 as a prize 
or prizes for essays upon the subject of inter- 
national arbitration in accordance with regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the department of 
Government and to be known as the Lake Mo- 
honk Prize and to be open for competition to 
undergraduates of Harvard University.” 

To Mr. Grafton D. Cushing for his gift of 
$25 towards the Boston Newsboys’ Scholar- 
ship. 

To Mr. Ogden L. Mills for his gift of $75 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To the General Theological Seminary for 
the gift of $50 to defray in part the expenses 
of Volume XXIII of the Harvard studies in 
Classical Philology. 

To Mr. Ernest L. Gay for his gift of $8 for 
the purchase of ballad-operas for the College 
Library. 

To Mrs. Charles R. Sanger for her gift of 
$100, in memory of her husband, for the pur- 
chase of books for the library of the Chemical 
Laboratory. 

To each giver towards the support of the 
Printing Course in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift, to the 
Fogg Art Museum, of a tondo, the Adoration 
of the Shepherds, of the late Italian School. 


Voted that the Class of 1897 be al- 
lowed to select one of the new red oak 
trees in the College Yard as a Class Tree 
and may place an appropriate bronze 
tablet at the foot of the tree with the 
Class seal upon it. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
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1, 1912: William Morris Davis, as Stur- 
gis Hooper Professor of Geology; Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins, as Instructor in Romance 
Languages. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1912: 

Assistants. Arthur Stone Dewing, in 
Economics; Frederic Ernest Richter, in 
Economics; John Ise, in Economics; 
Wilfred Eldred, in Economics; Edwin 
Angell Cottrell, in Government; Stuart 
Cameron McLeod, in Government; Rob- 
ert Harold Holt, in Government; Alfred 
Clarence Redfield, in Zoélogy; Laurence 
Bradford Packard, in History; Constan- 
tine Edward McGuire, in History; 
Lloyd William Brooke, in History; Al- 
bert Richard Chandler, in Philosophy; 
Harry Todd Costello, in Philosophy; 
Arthur Stone Dewing, in Philosophy; 
Thomas Stearns Eliot, in Philosophy; 
Jacob Loewenberg, in Philosophy; 
Eugene Joseph Newell, in Philosophy; 
Donald Fisher, in Philosophy; Victor 
Vance Anderson, in Philosophy; Harold 
Clyde Bingham, in Philosophy; Henry 
Thomas Moore, in Philosophy; Robert 
Lindley Murray Underhill, in Philos- 
ophy; Harry,Webb Farrington, in Phil- 
osophy; Charles Fredericks Warrick, in 
Electrical Engineering; Winthrop Perrin 
Haynes, in Geology; Edward Wiggles- 
worth, in Geology; Stewart Lee Garri- 
son, in English; Thurman Los Hood, in 
English; Herbert Winslow Smith, in Eng- 
lish. 

Austin Teaching Fellows. James 
Grover McDonald, in History; Richard 
Ager Newhall, in History; Henry Mer- 
ritt Wriston, in History; James Watt 
Mavor, in Zotlogy; Jonathan Risser, in 
Zoélogy; Henry Laurens, in Zodlogy. 

Instructors. Harold Hichens Burbank, 
in Economics; Ralph Emerson Heilman, 
in Economics; Eliot Jones, in Economics; 
Carl Ludwig Schrader, in Gymnastics; 
Leonard Allison Doggett, in Electrical 
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Engineering; Howard James Savage, in 
English. 

Organist and Choirmaster. Archibald 
Thompson Davison, Jr. 

Medical School. Fellows. James Her- 
bert Young, in Pediatrics; Henry Floyd 
Keever, in Pediatrics; Arthur Allison 
Howard, in Pediatrics. 

Voted to make the following changes 
of titles: Fritz B. Talbot from Fellow to 
Assistant in Pediatrics; Richard M. 
Smith, from Fellow to Assistant in Ped- 
iatrics; Chester Laurens Dawes from 
Assistant to Instructor in Electrical 
Engineering. 

Voted that Sheldon Smith Yates and 
Horace Upham Ransom be appointed 
Instructors in Civil Engineering instead 
of Engineering, and that Brackett Kirk- 
wood Thorogood and George Falley 
Ninde be appointed Assistants in En- 
gineering Drawing instead of Mechan- 
ical Drawing, and in Drawing and Ma- 
chine Design, as voted May 27, 1912. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Erving Professor of Chemistry to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1912: — whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Theodore William Richards was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Mining Geology from Sep- 
tember 1, 1912: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Louis Caryl 
Graton was elected. 


Meeting of June 19, 1912. 

The President reported the death of 
William Watson Goodwin, Eliot Profes- 
sor of Greek Literature, Emeritus, which 
occurred on the fifteenth instant in the 
eighty-second year of his age. 

The following letter was read: 

Boston, June 12, 1912. ~ 
A. Lawrence Lowell, Esq., President of Har- 
vard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear President Lowell: On behalf of the 


Class of 1887, which is this year celebrating 
its twenty-fifth anniversary, I have the honor 
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of handing you herewith check for $100,000 
a gift by the Class as an evidence of its affec- 
tion and loyalty to the College. It is requested 
that the principal of this Fund shall be kept 
intact to be known as the Class of 1887 Fund, 
the income only to be used and that only for 
the general purposes of the College as distin- 
guished from the graduate schools and the 
special departments of the University. I give 
below the names of the Special Committee of 
the Class of 1887 who have had this matter in 
charge. Faithfully yours, 
s George S. Mumford, 
Chairman of the Special Committee,Class of 
1887 Anniversary Fund. 


George S. Mumford, Chairman, Guy Cunning- 
ham, Ellis L. Dresel, Elisha Flagg, George 
Higginson, Jr., Herbert L. Clark, Frederic 
C. DeVeau, William Endicott, Jr., Carl A. 
de Gersdorff, Franklin Remington, Alonzo 
R. Weed, Committee. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the Pre- 
sident and Fellows desire to express their 
gratitude to the Class of 1887 for their 
generous and welcome gift, and that the 
“Class of 1887 Fund” be established in 
the records and accounts of the Univers- 
ity under the terms stated in the fore- 
going letter. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Class of 1884 for their gift of $1500, 
the final payment on account of their gift of 
$100,000 to Harvard College. 

To Mr. George Nixon Black for his gift of 
$1000 towards the improvements in the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for their 
gift of $1000 for five scholarships for the year 
1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of Buffalo for their 
gift of $200 in payment of the scholarship for 
1910-11. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Observ- 
atory of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

To the Department of English for the gift 
of $359.95 for the purchase of English poetry. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his additional 
gift of $100 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Oliver Ames for his gift of $100 for 
present use at the Botanic Garden. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his gift of $100, 
$75 thereof towards explorations in the Dela- 
ware Valley and $25 for payment of transport- 
ation charged on European collections for the 
Peabody Museum. 
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To Mrs. N. E. Baylies for her annual gift of 
$25 to the Peabody Museum. 

To each giver towards certain salaries and 
expenses in the Division of Forestry. 

To the Class of 1902 for their generous offer 
of $300 to be used as a scholarship for some 
Freshman, the man to be decided on by a 
committee composed of whatever college au- 
thorities the President may designate and one 
or two members of the Class of 1902. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$100,265.83 in cash, and securities valued at 
$64,611.67, on account of the Gordon McKay 
Endowment. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$1225 dollars towards establishing the 
Thomas Dwight Memorial Fund, “to 
be kept by Harvard College as a per- 
manent fund, the income only to be 
used for anatomical research under the 
direction of the Department of Anatomy 
at the Harvard Medical School and with 
the express stipulation that no part of 
this income shall be applied directly or 
indirectly to diminish the amount which 
would otherwise and without this fund 
be appropriated for the maintenance of 
this Department of Anatomy aforesaid”; 
and it was thereupon Voted that this 
generous gift be gratefully accepted, and 
that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to each giver. 

The resignation of Albert Ferdinand 
Boretti as Assistant in Pathology was 
received and accepted, to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1912: 
Charles Harold Lyttle, Proctor of Di- 
vinity Hall; John B. Ferguson, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Chemistry; Philip 
Marshall Brown, Instructor in Inter- 
national Law (first half); George Pea- 
body Gardner, Jr., Secretary to the Cor- 
poration. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Library Council for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1912: Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, Chairman, George Foot 
Moore, Theodore Lyman, George Ly- 
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man Kittredge, Chester Noyes Green- 
ough, Charles Homer Haskins, Thomas 
Barbour. ; 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors from Sept. 1, 1912: Grinnell 
Jones, in Chemistry. 

Medical School. Marshall Fabyan, in 
Comparative Pathology; Herman Frank 
Vickery, in Clinical Medicine. 

Voted to appoint Howard Augustus 
Lothrop, Assistant Professor of Surg- 
ery. 

Voted to appoint John Lewis Bremer, 
Assistant Professor of Histology. 

Voted that, beginning with the year 
1913-14, three of the George H. Emer- 
son scholarships be assigned to the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences and one 
to the Graduate School of Applied Sci- 
ence. 

The following list of members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard 
College who have been chosen by the 
Associates as an Academic Board for 
Radcliffe College, for the year 1912-13, 
was submitted and approved: Professor 
W. E. Byerly, Chairman. Professors E. 
L. Mark, H. S. White, E. H. Hall, H. W. 
Smith, A. A. Howard, C. L. Kittredge, 
C. H. Grandgent, E. F. Gay. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, May 8, 1912. 


The following nineteen members were 
present: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell. the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. H. Elliott, 
Endicott, Fish, Grant, Greene, Higgin- 
son, Morgan, Peabody, Rand, Richard- 
son, Sexton, Shattuck, Swayze, Warren, 
Wigglesworth, Williams. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of April 22, 1912, electing David Linn 
Edsall, Jackson Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, to serve from Sept. 1, 1912, 
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was taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 

Upon the nomination by the Presid- 
ent of the Board, the Board elected the 
following Inspectors of Polls for the 
election of Overseers on next Com- 
mencement Day: Principal Inspector, 
Theodore T. Whitney, Jr., Class of 1906. 
Assistant Inspectors, Henry V. Green- 
ough, Class of 1905; Harold F. Mason, 
Class of 1905; J. Donaldson Nichols, 
Class of 1906; Alexander G. Grant, 
Class of 1907; William Minot, Class of 
1907; Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., Class of 
1907. 


Special Meeting, June 12, 1912. 

The following twelve members were 
present: Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University; Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Endi- 
cott, Fish, Grant, Greene, Higginson, 
Peabody, Richardson, Sexton, Warren, 
Wigglesworth. In the absence of the 
President of the Board, Mr. Fish was 
elected President pro tempore. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 13, 1912, amending the 
Ninth Statute of the University by strik- 
ing out the words “Master of Science” 
after the words “Master of Arts,” and 
the Board voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of May 13, and May 27, 1912, 
appointing the following members of 
the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports, for one year from Sept. 
1, 1912: Graduate members, John Wells 
Farley, Robert Frederick Herrick, 
George Peabody Gardner, Jr. Faculty 
members, LeBaron Russell Briggs, By- 
ron Satterlee Hurlbut, Edward Hall 
Nichols; appointing Frank Wilson 
Cheney Hersey, Instructor in English 
from Sept. 1, 1912; Ernest Bernbaum, 
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Instructor in English from Sept. 1, 
1912; Elliott Proctor Joslin, Assistant 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic for five years from Sept. 1, 1912; 
Edward Wyllys Taylor, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Neurology for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1912; Walter Fenno Dearborn, 
Assistant Professor of Education for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1912; Arthur Beckett 
Lamb, Director of the Chemical Labora- 
tory from Sept. 1, 1912; and the Board 
voted to consent to these appointments. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 10, 1912, appointing Wil- 
liam Morris Davis, Sturgis Hooper Pro- 
fessor of Geology, Emeritus, from Sept. 
1, 1912; and the Board voted to consent 
to this vote. 

Judge Grant presented and read the 
Report of the Committee on Mathe- 
matics and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions, it was accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting, June 20, 1912. 


The following twenty-three members 
were present: Gov. Long, the President 
of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University; Mr. Adams, the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
Boyden, Endicott, Fish, Gaston, Gordon, 
Grant, Greene, Higginson, W. Law- 
rence, Markham, Mills, Morgan, Pea- 
body, Rand, Richardson, Sexton, Shat- 
tuck, Warren, Wigglesworth, Williams. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 27, and June 10, 1912, elect- 
ing William Bennett Munro, Professor 
of Municipal Government, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1912; William Scott Ferguson, 
Professor of Ancient History, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1912; Louis Caryl Graton, 
Professor of Mining Geology, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1912; Reginald Aldworth 
Daly, Sturgis Hooper Professor of Geol- 
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ogy, to serve from Sept. 1, 1912; Elmer 
Peter Kohler, Professor of Chemistry, to 
serve fromSept. 1, 1912; Arthur Michael, 
Professor of Organic Chemistry to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1912; Theodore William 
Richards, Erving Professor of Chem- 
istry, to serve from Sept. 1, 1912, were 
taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to these votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 19, 1912, appointing 
John Lewis Bremer, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Histology, for five years from Sept. 
1, 1912; Howard Augustus Lothrop, 
Assistant Professor of Surgery, for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1912; Herman Frank 
Vickery, Instructor in Clinical Medicine, 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1912; Mar- 
shall Fabyan, Instructor in Comparative 
Pathology, for three years from Sept. 1, 
1912; Grinnell Jones, Instructor in 
Chemistry, for three years from Sept. 1, 
1912; appointing the following mem- 
bers of the Library Council for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1912: Archibald 
Cary Coolidge, Chairman; George 
Foot Moore, George Lyman Kittredge, 
Charles Homer Haskins, Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Theodore Lyman, Thomas 
Barbour ; and the Board voted to con- 
sent to these appointments. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 19, 1912, conferring de- 
crees, to the number of 950, upon per- 
sons recommended therefor by the Fac- 
ulties of the several Departments of the 
University respectively; and the Board 
voted to consent to the conferring of 
said degrees; and further voted that the 
Secretary be instructed, in accordance 
with the precedents of previous years, 
to make such changes as may be found 
necessary and proper to perfect the lists 
of said degrees. 

_ Mr. Williams presented the Reports 
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of the Committees on French, on Uni- 
versity Extension, and on Physical 
Training, and Athletic Sports; and upon 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, they were 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 
THE GERMANIC MUSEUM 
On June 8 the corner-stone of the new 


‘ Germanic Museum, at the corner of 


Kirkland Street and Frisbie Place, was 
laid by the German Ambassador, Count 
von Bernstorff. Mr. Adolphus Busch, 
of St. Louis, who gives the building, was 
represented by his wife, his daughter, 
Mrs. Hugo Reisinger, and Mr. Reisinger, 
of New York. After a brief address by 
Prof. Francke and the singing of three 
German songs by the College Choir 
in the old Germanic Museum, the com- 
pany proceeded to the site of the new 
building, where the German Ambassa- 
dor, acknowledging the silver trowel 
handed to him by President Lowell, and 
expressing his pleasure in acting under 
the German Emperor’s special orders, 
laid the corner-stone. The trowel was 
then presented to Mrs. Busch by Pre- 
sident Lowell with expressions of regret 
at her husband’s absence. President 
Lowell presided at the ensuing luncheon 
at the Union, where a cablegram of con- 
gratulation from the German Cultus- 
minister and a letter from the Hon. An- 
drew D. White were read, and remarks 
were made by Count von Bernstorff. 
The message from Mr. Busch, read by 
Mr. Reisinger, and the speech by Prof. 
Francke, record so fully the purpose 
and meaning of the Germanic Museum 
that they are printed here entire. 


Mr. Busch’s Message. 
“Your Excellency, Mr. President, Gen- 
tlemen: — 
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“TI thank you for your generous ap- 
preciation of what I have done for the 
Germanic Museum. I can assure you 
nothing has given me a greater pleasure 
than to be able to do what I have done, 
for I consider this Museum an undertak- 
ing in which every American of German 
descent should take a special pride and 
which every one of us should make it a 
patriotic duty to help.along, each ac- 
cording to his means. 

“Just consider for a moment what the 
Germans in Germany have done for this 
cause. 

“The German Emperor, that far- 
sighted and high-minded ruler, who has 
done more for the preservation of the 
world’s peace than perhaps any other 
statesman of our day, — the German 
Emperor, as soon as he heard of this 
Museum project, at once recognized in 
it an opportunity to show his good will 
for America and accordingly lent his 
powerful and generous help to it. 

“He was followed by other German 
princes; the King of Saxony, the Prince- 
Regent of Bavaria, the Prince-Regent of 
Brunswick; and all over Germany, wher- 
ever an appeal for assistance was made, 
people seemed to feel instinctively that 
here there was a chance of erecting on 
American soil a monument of the best 
and the finest contributions of Germany 
to the world's artistic culture, and con- 
sequently private individuals and public 
institutions, scholars and business men, 
universities and city governments vied 
with each other to take part in this work. 

“On the other hand, we German- 
Americans have every reason to do what 
we can to bring to its consummation an 
undertaking which appeals both to our 
allegiance to the country of our choice 
and to our love for the land of our birth. 
We have found in this country the reali- 
zation of hopes and aspirations which, to 
many of us at least, would have been 
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denied in our old home. We have found 
here greater opportunity for work on a 
large scale; we have found here a better 
chance for the average man to rise above 
the restrictions of class and tradition; 
we have found here a public life based 
upon the ideals of political freedom and 
civic independence. 

“We are grateful for all this, and we 
shall do our part in maintaining lawful 
liberty in this country. But we cannot 
forget that Germany is above all coun- 
tries the home of free inquiry and of in- 
dividual conviction; that it is the land 
of earnest and manly devotion to the 
public weal, the land of rational social 
reform, the land of serious thought and 
of harmless enjoyment of life, the land 
of sentiment and song. And we should 
be faithless to our obligations to our 
adopted country if we did not try to 
implant upon American life something 
of this German honesty and independ- 
ence of moral conviction, of this German 
genuineness and wealth of feeling, of this 
German power for simple and healthy 
enjoyment. 

“We German-Americans, therefore, 
are bound to see in this Germanic Mu- 
seum connected with an American uni- 
versity a symbol of our twofold relation 
to American life and visible and solemn 
appeal to do justice to both. 

“Lastly, we Americans of German 
descent are particularly glad that it is 
Harvard University, the oldest and most 
venerable American institution of learn- 
ing, which has opened its hospitable 
doors to these treasures of German art. 
Harvard has always in a conspicuous 
manner stood for the German ideals of 
free scientific inquiry and of individual 
moral responsibility, and it is largely 
due to her leadership that these ideals 
are now dominant in all the universities 
throughout our land. 

“I doubt not that in this Museum 
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matter also Harvard’s leadership will 
serve as an example to other educational 
institutions, and I look forward to a time 
when we shall have Germanic Museums 
at Columbia, and Wisconsin University, 
in Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

“Meanwhile it is for us to see to it 
that this first Germanic Museum in 
America grows up to the full measure 
of the auspicious foundations which have 
been laid today; and I repeat, every 
German-American should consider it his 
patriotic obligation to help in its up- 
building. 

“* As for myself, Iam proud of my con- 
nection with it, and shall be as long as 
I live. 

“Tn conclusion, I am desirous to ex- 
press myself plainly that I lay the great- 
est stress on securing the assistance and 
codperation of the great educational 
institutions to obtain the best acquaint- 
ance possible between the people of the 
United States and the people of the Ger- 
man Empire. 

“To encourage earnest intimate rela- 
tionship, to foster real esteem from one 
to another, will accomplish all to secure 
peace, harmony, and happiness in this 
great world. In my opinion, this union 
would be more forceful than all the 
armies of the world and would bring 
all desired peace. 

“Tt seems most fitting that the two 
progressive nations — the old Teutons 
and Young America — should unite in 
so worthy a cause. Forever live the 
good entente between Germany and the 
United States!” 


Prof. Francke’s Speech. 


“You know of the dilemma the Irish- 
man had in describing Niagara. ‘Nia- 
gara Falls,’ he said, ‘is so big; you’ve 
got to lie if you want to tell the truth 
about it.’ I am in a similar dilemma to- 
day. For I would certainly seem to you 
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to be given to grandiloquence, if not to 
mendacity, if I were to express fully all 
the feelings of respect, friendship, and 
gratitude which I entertain for the many 
men who, in one way or another, have 
contributed to make possible the cere- 
mony that was performed this morning. 
So, in order to appear as a moderately 
truthful person, I’ll keep back most of 
my feelings, and confine myself to a few 
impersonal reflections. 

“What is the mission which our Ger- 
manic Museum is to fulfil? 

“Tn the first place, this museum is to 
bring home to our students the meaning 
of the words ‘national culture.’ It is im- 
possible to form a just estimate of a na- 
tion’s history, of its contribution to the 
development of mankind, if you study 
only its political institutions, or only its 
literature, or its philosophy, or its art. 
National life is a unit; and only by com- 
bining all these various expressions of 
national life are we enabled to form acon- 
ception of national culture, to reach con- 
clusions as to the part played by a given 
people in the world’s history, and to 
compare it with the part played by other 
peoples. This museum is an attempt to 
help such a comprehensive study of na- 
tional life. By representing in compact 
form and in historical arrangement the 
most characteristic and typical artistic 
productions of Germany from the early 
Middle Ages to the present day, it will 
bring before the student’s eye the per- 
vading and striking artistic traits of each 
period, and will thereby inevitably stim- 
ulate a comparative study of the other 
expressions of national culture during 
those same periods. In other words, this 
museum is meant to be a help not only 
to the study of the fine arts in Germany, 
but to the study of German history and 
of German literature and of the develop- 
ment of German thought as well. It 
therefore fully deserves the generous in- 


terest which it has found here at Har- 
vard, as a means for a broader and more 
comprehensive study of the history of 
national culture. 

“But the office of this museum is not 
merely academic. It has, I think, a part 
to play in American national life at large. 
This country is the hope of the world. 
For here there is a peaceful meeting- 
ground of all the peoples that have 
shaped the course of modern history. 
Here there is to develop from their inter- 
mingling a new nation, a super-nation, a 
nation more enlightened, more spiritual, 
freer and mightier than any nation of the 
past. This is the legitimate ideal of 
America. But this ideal cannot be ful- 
filled, unless every one of the peoples 
that are combining to make up this new 
nation contributes its best toward its ful- 
filment, unless the Irish and the English, 
the Scandinavian and the German, the 
French and the Italian, uphold each of 
them their own national traditions and 
ideals, embody them in their own char- 
acter, and thus make living offerings, 
so to speak, from the old soil to the new. 
This museum is an appeal to the Ger- 
mans in this country to be mindful of 
their share in this task of creating a new 
national type. The German-born citi- 
zen of this Republic has no more solemn 
obligation toward this country than to 
cultivate devoutly and zealously what- 
ever there is fine and noble in his German 
heritage, to make himself a living ex- 
ponent of what the great men of the Ger- 
man past have lived and died for, to 
shape his mode of thought and conduct 
as much as possible by the standards set 
by Luther and Diirer, Goethe and Kant, 
Beethoven and Bismarck. The German 
cannot and should not make himself an 
Englishman or an Irishman; he can 
make himself an American; but in order 
to become a true American, let him first 
bea true German. _ 
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“Of a third office of this museum I may 
speak most briefly because it is the most 
obvious: the office of strengthening the 
intellectual and artistic interchange now 
so happily going on between this coun- 
try and Germany. The establishment of 
the exchange of professors was intimately 
connected with the first propaganda for 
this museum. The exhibitions of Ger- 
man painting in this country and of 
American painting in Germany, so suc- 
cessfully carried through by Mr. Rei- 
singer, followed soon upon the establish- 
ment of the academic interchange. May 
we not hope that the erection here in 
Cambridge of a thoroughly German 
building, of a typical specimen of the 
most recent style in German architecture, 
will lead to fuller American appreciation 
of this side of modern German activity 
also, and reciprocally stimulate German 
interest in the great American architec- 
tural achievements of today? 

“T promised you not to give way to 
sentiment. But I cannot close without 
at least one word of heartfelt thanks to 
the man who has seen to it that the noble 
initiative of His Majesty the German 
Emperor should not remain without a 
far-ringing echo from German-Ameri- 
cans. How much we miss the cheerful 
presence of our dear Adolphus Busch 
here today — that is something which 
it is hard to express. Luckily, he has 
sent us as his representative his wife, 
his daughter, his son-in-law, and his 
grandson, all of whom we greet with 
cordial affection. They will tell him, I 
hope, how he is honored among us here 
as a man of large mould and command- 
ing power, as a doer of great things, 
as a fighter for his convictions, as a 
kind-hearted lover of mankind, but also 
as an enthusiast for sentiments that 
warm and enrich life, as a true son of 
the sunny Rhineland — a soul too joy- 
ous and too active ever to grow old. 


Radcliffe College. 
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May the septuagenarian Adolphus Busch 

on this day and on many happy days to 

come feel the truth of that joyful mes- 

sage of the aged Goethe: 

*“*Wem wohl das Gliick die schénste 
Palme beut? 

Wer freudig tut, sich des Getanen 

freut!’” 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


On Radcliffe Commencement Day, in 
Sanders Theatre, Pres. Briggs said: 

“‘A few years ago Professor William 
James discussed before a Radcliffe au- 
dience the difference between the scholars 
of an older generation and the scholars 
of today. ‘There are in this room,’ he 
said, ‘some of these older scholars who 
carry their weight of learning as easily 
as most men bear the burden of their 
ignorance.’ 

“In front of him sat a learned man 
whose noble stature, perfect physical 
health and finely intellectual face gave 
him distinction in any company and in 
any land. Everyone knew that Profes- 
sor James had in mind Professor William 
Watson Goodwin, a scholar known 
throughout the land, a master of clear 
speech, with a heart as simple as a little 
child’s. 

“When a young girl, now Professor 
Leach of Vassar College, came to ask for 
private lessons from eminent Harvard 
professors, and thus became, as it were, 
the harbinger of Radcliffe College, Pro- 
fessor Goodwin was one of her enthusi- 
astic teachers. 

“In the group of men and women who 
established the Harvard Annex, he was 
among the most active. It was only last 
year that he resigned from the Rad- 
cliffe Council, and he remained an Asso- 
ciate until his death. We have had no 
older and no better friend.” ; 

Professor Goodwin died on June 15. , 
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At the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ates on June 12, Prof. F. N. Robinson 
was reélected a member of the Council 
for seven years, Prof. J. H. Ropes was 
reélected an Associate for one year, and 
Profs. G. H. Palmer and G. P. Baker 
were elected Associates for the terms of 
three and two years respectively. The 
following members of the Academic 
Board were appointed for 1912-13: 
Profs. E. L. Mark, H. S. White, E. H. 
Hall, H. W. Smyth, A. A. Howard, G. L. 
Kittredge, C. H. Grandgent, E. F. Gay. 
Miss E. M. Buckingham was reap- 
pointed mistress of Grace Hopkinson 
Eliot Hall; Miss E. M. Hoppin was 
granted leave of absence for 1912-13 to 
goon a journey round the world. Miss 
G. E. Machado will take the place of 
Miss Hoppin at Bertram Hall for the 
year, and Miss Juanita Machado will be 
at the head of Edmands House. The 
following committee has been appointed 
to determine the site and choose the ar- 
chitect for James and Augusta Barnard 
Hall: F. P. Cabot, Chairman, Mr. Baker, 
Mrs. Cabot, Miss Coes, Miss Yerxa. 

The College has received from the 
executors of the estate of Mrs. Lydia 
Augusta Barnard $75,000 for James and 
Augusta Barnard Hall, and $30,000 to 
found the Anna Parsons Scholarships. 
Eight scholarships from this fund will 
be available in 1912-13. The Class of 
1902 has presented as its decennial gift 
$1200 for the Endowment Fund for In- 
struction. This gift is to form part of the 
twenty-five year gift of the Class, to be 
added to until 1927 in such a manner as 
the Class may determine. The clock 
presented by the Class of 1911 is now in 
its place in the lunch-room in Agassiz 
House. Through Miss Louisa C. Felton 
the Radcliffe Library has received from 
the library of Miss Caroline Farley, the 
former Librarian, a set of the works of 


James Russell Lowell, which were given _ 





by Mr. Lowell to Mrs. Agassiz and by 
her to Miss Farley. From Elizabeth 
and Frances Tetlow the Library has re- 
ceived 13 sets of the Chatelain facsimiles 
of ancient manuscripts. The Division 
of Modern Languages has given $100 
to the Radcliffe Library for books in 
Modern Literature, and the Department 
of English has presented $40 to the Li- 
brary, both sums being fees paid for oral 
examinations. 

Class Day was Friday, June 14. On 
Saturday afternoon, June 15, the an- 
nual Reminiscent Show was held for the 
Alumnae and Seniors. Of special inter- 
est were the reunions of the classes of 
’87, °92, 97, 02, and ’07. The celebra- 
tion of the five-year anniversaries is be- 
coming an important part of the festiv- 
ities of Commencement Week. The 
Senior Class Exercises were held on the 
morning of June 17. The Class will plant 
in the fall an apple-tree to take the place 
in time of the one in the Fay House en- 
closure, which is now very old. 

The Baccalaureate Service was held 
at Shepard Memorial Church on June 
16. Dr. W. W. Fenn preached on the text 
“Let each one abide in the same calling 
wherein he was called, with God.” The 
Baccalaureate Hymn was written by 
Genevieve Mathews. 

The Commencement Exercises were 
held in Sanders Theatre on June 19, the 
day before Harvard Commencement, 
according to the custom of the past, 
but the hour was changed to 11.30 in the 
morning, on account of the Harvard- 
Yale game which fell on Wednesday 
afternoon. Pres. Briggs announced the 
gifts and bequests for the year, already 
mentioned in the Magazine, and in addi- 
tion several important appointments, 
among them that of Margaret Sweeney, 
99, as Dean of Women at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Dr. Richard C. Cabot gave the 
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Commencement Address, in part as 
follows: 

“You have heard just now, and you 
all know something, of Sarah Whitman 
Hall. Iam going to give myself the great 
pleasure of sharing with you some of my 
memories of Safah Whitman. I think 
you all ought to know her better. Mrs. 
Henry Whitman was an artist: I think 
this is the most important fact about 
her, but one of the most difficult for us, 
members of one of the most inartistic 
nations in the world, to understand. 

“T should like to bring her most viv- 
idly before you by means of her own 
work. In the Radcliffe Library you have 
one of her beautiful smaller windows, 
and here in Memorial Hall we have one 
of the finest specimens of her stained 
glass. Some of you will recall the window 
in the Library. It came to her mind as 
a memory of what she had seen from her 
own house on the Beverly shore when, 
looking out to sea past one of the white 
columns in front of her house, with the 
grape-vine growing up around it, she 
saw the moon upon the water. In that 
window you remember the white column 
in the foreground with the sprig of ivy, 
instead of grape-vine, and then, rather 
dimly seen, a dark background through 
which you can distinguish a stream that 
winds its way. I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the magnificent window here in 
Memorial Hall, but I hope all of you will 
look at it as you go out, remembering 
that it belongs to one of the benefactors 
of Radcliffe — one of those who took a 
most vivid and lasting interest in Rad- 
cliffe. 

“She used to rejoice that, whereas in 
oil painting she had to try to imitate 
light by poor materials, through stained 
glass she had the real thing, she had 
light itself and did not have to make a 
visible imitation of it. That glowing 
quality which there is in stained glass 
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seems to me the one thing most charac- 
teristic of Mrs. Whitman. 

“T have said, she was first and fore- 
most an artist. Now an artist differs, 
it seems to me, from the rest of us 
exactly as fire differs from the rest of the 
world around it. An artist is, with his 
intenser, more beautiful life, just what 
fire is to the rest of us, in the physical 
scale. He works more intensely, he rests 
more intensely, his experience is con- 
centrated. He gets more into an hour 
than you and I do in a week. He lives 
each day the sort of glorified and impetu- 
ous hours which the rest of us know only 
on special days, like this. 

“Yet this artisticnature of Mrs. Whit- 
man’s, in a fundamentally inartistic 
land, made her something exotic, iso- 
lated; in a way she seemed almost foreign 
in her look, and sometimes in her dress. 

“All the rest that I have said of her 
comes from this essential quality, — 
vitality. She was one of the most youth- 
ful of people, hard at work when death 
claimed her, never seeming to grow any 
older. She had a power of work literally 
unequalled by any man or woman I have 
ever known. She could work more 
hours, could get along with less sleep and 
be more refreshed by it, than any one I 
ever knew, yet she never seemed in a 
hurry. I think this, like the other qual- 
ities I have mentioned, came out of the 
exuberance and vitality which are the 
essence of the artistic nature. 

“She was romantic, fundamentally 
romantic, in an age twenty-five years 
ago, which far more than the present 
tended to look askance at romance. 
She was romantic as Browning is roman- 
tic, as Dante is romantic, because to her 
the world seemed full of divine mystery, 
of beauty, which she might meet at any 
moment, which she always held in her 
mind. 

“She was a Christian, an orthodox 
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Christian, because that seemed to her 
the most daring, the most flaming and 
intense of all religions. 

“She was hospitable in some ways be- 
yond any one I have ever known, be- 
cause she had the power of throwing her 
whole vitality into the experience of 
meeting each single person. She was a 
wonderful listener, what Mr. Schauffler 
has called a creative listener, — one of 
the greatest, I think, of creative listen- 
ers. As we told in her presence our half- 
fledged plans, they seemed to leap up 
and take wings. When she listened, our 
good intentions sprang from the floor of 
hell. 

‘She cared for the economic indepen- 
dence of women, and herself earned a 
large income by her art. She was one of 
the earliest of woman suffragists in Bos- 
ton; among those who had been inter- 
ested in colleges like this she was one 
of the very first. She cared about wo- 
man suffrage, as she told me, not be- 
cause she thought when it came it would 
revolutionize society, and banish cor- 
ruption from politics, but because she 
thought it would educate women. 

“Most fundamental of all was her re- 
ligion. It always appealed to her, as to 
any genuine artist, in terms of creative 
power. A favorite phrase of hers, one 
which was often upon her lips, was, ‘We 
must invest the world with its own divin- 
ity’ — by which she meant that we 
must get into the game, that we must 
take a part in the world and see it from 
the inside, never as a critic merely. She 
believed in human nature as a physician 
believes in the positive healing powers 
of nature in the human body and tries 
always to appeal to them to fight what 
is weak in the human body. Because 
she was sure of sound vitality at the core 
of our souls, she appealed to it always. 

“T have said that I wished above all 
to leave in your memory, the knowledge 
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and appreciation of her actual work, of 
her stained glass. Now I wish to give 
you something of herself in her letters.” 

Dr. Cabot then read passages from 
Mrs. Whitman’s letters. 

Pres. Briggs then conferred degrees 
on 117 candidates,— 81 A.B.’s, 34 
A.M.’s, and two Ph.D.’s. Of the A.B.’s, 
48 received the degree without distinc- 
tion, 26 cum laude (of whom 7 had dis- 
tinction in special subjects), 6 magna 
cum laude (of whom 8 had honors and 3 
distinction in special subjects), and one 
summa cum laude (with distinction in a 
special subject). Four students received 
their degrees as of other classes. Kate 
Stanley, who died June 1, 1912, would 
have received the A.B. degree cum laude 
had she lived. Honors in Literature were 
awarded to C. E. Giroux and A. E. Wil- 
son for work in Latin and French, and to 
Mildred Rogers for work in Latin and 
English. Second Year Honors in the 
Classics were awarded to M. G. Fox- 
croft and to Miriam Noll of the class of 
1914. The Caroline I. Wilby Prize, 
given annually to a Radcliffe student 
for the best original work in any depart- 
ment, was awarded to C. F. Babcock for 
her Doctor's dissertation, ‘‘A Study of 
the Metrical Use of the Inflectional e 
in Middle English, with Particular Ref- 
erence to Chaucer and Lydgate.” The 
diploma and scholarship of the Captain 
Jonathan Fay Fund were awarded to 
Bessie London. This diploma is given 
to the member of each graduating class 
who has, during her whole course, by her 
scholarship, conduct and Character 
given evidence of the greatest promise. 
The Sylvia Platt Prize, of $50, offered 
this year for the first time by M. C. 
Hardy, ’01, for the best poem written 
by a studéit in Radcliffe, was awarded 
to A. H. Evans, a special student, for a 
poem, “‘Oh Little Song I may not Sing.” 
The Old Testament Prize in Harvard 
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University ($50) awarded to the under- 
graduate in Harvard or Radcliffe who 
shows in a special written examination 
the best acquaintance with the contents 
of the Old Testament, was awarded to 
G. M. Harriman, 712. 

Admission examinations were held in 
Albany, N. Y.; Andover; Baltimore, 
Md.; Bonn, Germany; Brookline; 
Chicago, IIl.; Cincinnati, O.; Cleveland, 
O.; Concord; Fall River; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Lowell; Lynn; Milton; New York, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, Me.; 
Quincy; Richmond, Va.; Washington, 
Conn.; Washington, D. C.; White 
Plains, N. Y.; Wolfeboro’, N. H.; Wor- 
cester; and in Cambridge. 

According to the returns made thus 
far, 118 candidates presented themselves 
for the preliminary examinations, and 
19 candidates took the examinations for 
admission as special students. Of the 
final candidates 80 were admitted, 52 
without conditions (27 under the Old 
Plan, and 25 under the New Plan), 28 
with conditions or a provisional pass. 
It is hoped that 37 will complete their 
examinations in September. In addi- 
tion to the candidates named above, 
12 candidates took examinations of the 
College Entrance Board, and .24 stu- 
dents already admitted to college tried 
to remove conditions or to anticipate 
college work. Of the 118 preliminary 
candidates 26 have already taken exam- 
inations, thus dividing their examina- 
tions in three parts, instead of ia two 
parts, and 20 have taken less than six 
points. * 

Twenty-five 


delegates represented 


Radcliffe at the Eastern Students Con- 
ference, held under the auspices of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
at Silver Bay, Lake Georgg, in July. 
Religious meetings, conferences, and 
study classes occupied the morning 
hours. 


Sports dnd excursions were 
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planned for the afternoon, and the days 
closed with religious services. In addi- 
tion to the religious spirit of the meet- 
ings the Conference affords an opportun- 
ity for the formation of friendships not 
only between girls of different colleges, 
but between girls of the same college 
who come to know each other with a 
greater sympathy and a deeper under- 
standing than before. 

This year for the first time, Radcliffe 
students, under the auspices of the 
Guild, joined the Daily Vacation Bible 
School movement, and eight present and 
former students taught in these schools 
in Boston for a term of six weeks, at 
salaries of $45 and $50 each. Most of 
them taught in the school connected 
with the Boylston Congregational 
Church, Jamaice, Plain, which was one 
of the most successful schools in the 
Boston group. 

The Annual meeting of the Radcliffe 
Union was held at Bertram Hall on Com- 


‘mencement Day, and was preceded by 


a luncheon at which about 90 members 
and guests were present. At the business 
meeting it was reported that 64 new mem- 
bers and one new Radcliffe Club had 
been added to the Union during the year. 
M. Almy, ’05, succeeds D. M. Babbitt, 
’99, as Chairman of the Membership 
Committee, and K. M. Howe, *84-’91, 
succeeds S. Yerxa, ’94, as Chairman of 
the Union Room Committee. The 
Musical Scholarship Fund, started in 
1893, amounts now to alittle over $300. 
The Union proposes to increase this 
fund so as to be able to offer an annual 
scholarship for a student in music. A 
committee on vocational guidance, ap- 
pointed to help undergraduates in earn- 
ing their way through college and gradu- 
ates in securing positions other than 
teaching, began its work this summer. 
The following officers were elected at the 
meeting for 1911-12: Pres., Mrs. K. 
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Francke, ’86-87; Treas., D. Coit, ’11; 
Director, M. Fiske, ’92-’96; Nominat- 
ing Committee, S. Yerxa, 94, C. B. 
Shaw, ’01, E. Roberts, 712. 


ALUMNAE 


The annual business meeting of the 
Alumnae Association was held on the af- 
ternoon of Commencement Day, afteran 
informal luncheon in Agassiz House. 
The Treasurer stated that the balance on 
hand was $2088. The Scholarship Com- 
mittee reported the addition of $200 to 
its fund, the proceeds of a concert given 
by the Misses Fuller. The Committee 
on Distant Work, formed six years ago 
for the purpose of making Radcliffe bet- 
ter known throughout the country, has 
offered from year to year a Freshman 
Scholarship — a most effective method 
of bringing students from a distance. 
For 1911-12 the Committee is offering 
a Freshman Scholarship open to candi- 
dates living thirty miles or more from 
Boston, and the Radcliffe Clubs of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington 
are offering financial aid to one stu- 
dent from each of these cities. The first 
year the Distant Work Committee of- 
fered its scholarship there was one ap- 
plicant only; this year there were fifteen 
applicants. The Committee suggests 
that each class give $200 to the Fresh- 
man Scholarship Fund as part of its de- 
cennial gift. The Class of ’99 has al- 
ready given $100. It was announced 
that A. M. Knowles, ’98, had been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Management 
auditor to complete the term of L. E. 
Strongman, ’96, deceased, and to serve 
for one year from September 1, 1912; 
and that G. G. Hildreth, ’10, had been 
appointed director to complete the term 
of L. R. Briggs, ’09, resigned. S. M. 
Dean, ’95, resigned as President because 
she is to be in Greece and Japan next 
year before going to the Brearley School 





in 1913. Mrs. G. P. Baker, ’93, has 
been appointed her successor. Several 
amendments to the constitution and 
by-laws were carried, of which the most 
important are as follows: In place of the 
Conference Committee a joint commit- 
tee is constituted, consisting of two un- 
dergraduates appointed by the Radcliffe 
Guild and one alumna appointed by the 
Board of Management, to administer 
the Emmanuel Scholarship Fund. The 
number of candidates in the prelimin- 
ary ballot for Alumnae Associate is re- 
duced from five to three. It is provided 
that the Nominating Committee shall 
not present for immediate renomination 
as Alumnae Associate the name of a re- 
tiring member of the Board who is finish- 
ing her second term of service. The 
balloting for Alumnae Associate resulted 
in the nomination of B. M. Boody, ’99. 

At-6 p.m. the Alumnae dinner, at 
which over 300 alumnae and 11 guests 
were present, was served in the Living 
Room. After the dinner the alumnae 
chorus sang Radcliffe songs and short 
addresses were made by Miss Coes, L. 
W. Stebbins, ’02, who has recently been 
appointed Dean of Women of the Uni- 
versity of California, E. Briggs, ’87, 
Historian of the Alumnae Association, 
E. G. Thacher, ’97, A. H. Burrage, 792, 
and Pres. Briggs. Miss Stebbins who, 
as she said, has lived in the East as a 
Westerner and in the West as an Eastern- 
er, spoke of the need of each for the other, 
and in closing urged Radcliffe graduates 
to come to California. President Slocum 
considered the contribution which should 
be made by American college women 
today to the life of the nation. He said 
that, with the best nervous system, the 
best power of self-control, the best in- 
tellectual ahd moral forces, they must 
give to the country the best that is in 
them. If the women of America take 
the place of leadership to which they 
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are called an immense amount of fool- 
ishness and immorality can be done 
away with. The time has come when 
America needs more of strong, splendid 
leadership in our women, and there is no 
place where this leadership can be cul- 
tivated so well as in the American col- 
leges where women study. Colleges are 
founded, he said, not to make us a little 
more conceited in that we know more 
than our neighbors, but because we 
want to get ready for real social service. 
Social service finds its best expression 
in the home, in the schoolroom, wher- 
ever a woman’s life touches. Miss Briggs 
named the occupations taken up by the 
five members of the Class of ’87. She 
spoke especially of teaching, which she 
said, alone of these occupations, now 
seems to need justification, and she set 
forth the professional advantages to a 
teacher of work in the New York public 
schools. Mrs. Thacher recalled some of 
the changes in the life of the College 
which took place while the class of ’97 
was in college, and emphasized the in- 


creased responsibility that the college-: 


trained woman today feels toward 
women workers, not only to those in her 
own household but toall outside who con- 
tribute to her comfort. Mrs. Burrage 
spoke in personal gratitude for the ideals 
put before students of the Annex by 
Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. Whitman, Miss Long- 
fellow, and Mrs. Farlow. 

Pres. Briggs spoke in part as follows: 
“The College never prospered as it pros- 
pers to-day. I believe firmly that to se- 
cure a great future for Radcliffe we need 
not anything else than the endowment 
fund for teaching, and that is why it 
gratifies us when classes contribute 
toward it. Every one of us has a vision 
of a great Radcliffe. For thirty years we 
have had that vision. We move toward 
it patiently. It is the ideals of Harvard 
College, the traditions of Harvard Col- 
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lege that make Radcliffe what it is. 
This does not prevent Radcliffe from 
having an individuality of its own. We 
honestly believe that we put into our 
students something that shall stay with 
them until they greet the unseen with 
a cheer —a strong and abiding passion 
for usefulness.” 

Olive Winchester, ’02, received in 
April, °12, the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity from Glasgow University and 
also the Jamieson Prize of £10 for exam- 
ination in the subjects of the degree, 
and the Cleland and Rae-Wilson Gold 
Medal for Church History. She is the 
first woman to receive the B. D. degree 
from Glasgow. — B. K. Young, A.M., 
’09, has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Cincinnati; Myrtle Mann, A.M., 710, 
Ph.D. Smith, 12, has received from 
Smith College a fellowship for foreign 
study in 1912-18. —M.C. Waites, Ph.D., 
10, has received from Columbia Univer- 
sity a fellowship for study at the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies in Rome 
for 1912-13.—V. E. Percival, 02, A.M., 
’12, has been appointed head of the 
English Department in Lake Erie 
College. — B. M. Pillsbury, Ph.D., ’12, 
returns to her former position in the 
English Department of Simmons Col- 
lege, and C. F. Babcock, Ph.D., ’12, 
has been appointed to teach in the 
same institution. 


Marriages. 


1896-97. Mary Fletcher to Dr. Fred- 
erick Rankin Charlton, at Proc- 
torsville, Vt., April 30, 1912. 
Maria Louise Jewett to Walter 
Franklin Pitcher, at Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., May 22, 1912. 
Rebecca Lane Hooper to William 
Franklin Eastman, at Walpole, 
N.H., July 27, 1912. 

1900. Lucy Sprague to Wesley Clair 


1898. 


1900. 
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Mitchell, at San Francisco, May 
8, 1912. 

1902. Cecile Marguerite Roberts to 
Ellery Cory Stowell, at Cam- 
bridge, June 5, 1912. 

1903. Edith Woods Lawrence to Harold 
Campbell Bales, at Cambridge, 
June 26; 1912. 

1903. Ruth Maynard Soule to Frederick 
Bourne Taylor, at Brookline, May 
25, 1912. 

1905. Stella Ayers Wilson to Frank 
Hardy Kerr, at Brookline, June 
19, 1912. 

1908. Almira Fay Leavitt to Dr. Stanley 
Cullen Cox, at Winter Hill, 
June 12, 1912. 

1906-09. Gertrude Emeline Baxter to 
Harry Eugene Burroughs, at 
Somerville, July 11, 1912. 

1910. Frances Clavel McKay to Went- 
worth Caleb Carr, at Arlington, 
June 7, 1912. 

1911. Ethel Atkinson Arens to Wal- 
worth Tyng, at Newburyport, 
June 19, 1912. 

1912. Esther Woodbury to Charles Sher- 
wood Ricker, at Boston, June 29, 
1912. 

Deaths. 


1885-87, 1888-90. Jeanie Ward Hem- 
enway, May 13, 1912. 
1899-1902. Kate Stanley, June 1, 1912. 
1911. Miriam Fosdick Hills, May 9, 
1912. 
1911. Bessie Claire MacBrine, July 10, 
1912. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Every Senior regards his own Class 
Day with mingled feelings of regret, 
pleasure, and relief, and every Junior re- 
gards it as a day of happiness. Class 
Day, 1912, was no exception to the rule; 
the Seniors busy and hot, overburdened 
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with a maximum of duty and a mini- 
mum of time for its performance, rushed 
from the Yard to Memorial, from their 
families to their rooms; and the Juniors, 
rejoicing in new badges, mingled among 
the visitors and gave themselves up to ir- 
responsible enjoyment. The weather was 
far better than last year’s, being cooler 
and unmarred by any suspicion of rain. 
Festivities for Class Day proper began 
the evening before at the Senior Spread 
in Memorial, which lasted from eight 
until one. As is usually the case, the 
conduct of the dance was in the hands of 
a corps of fifteen ushers selected from 
the Junior Class. The delta was fenced 
off from the street by a high canvas cur- 
tain and divided into boxes, and, owing 
to the pleasant temperature of the air, 
vied in popularity with the dancing floor. 
Between the numbers a military band 
played in the centre and served to keep 
the music uninterrupted. 

Class Day itself was begun for the 
Seniors with the customary service in 
Appleton Chapel which was conducted 
by Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64. At half-past 
ten the first arrivals began to file into 
Sanders, and when on the stroke of 
eleven the long column of black-gowned 
Seniors headed by first marshal Gaddis, 
and Gray, the chairman of the Class Day 
Committee, began to wind into the the- 
atre, scarcely a seat could be discovered 
for late comers. The opening prayer was 
offered by Prof. E. C. Moore, ’78. The 
oration, the subject of which was the 
duty of the educated man in the per- 
petual struggle between capital and 
labor, was delivered by Robert Wood 
Williams of Baltimore. The poem was 
read by James Gordon Gilkey of Water- 
town, and the ode by George William 
Gray of Houston, Texas. 

After Sanders, the crowd made its way 
across Massachusetts Avenue, some to 
smaller spreads but the most to that of 
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the Hasty Pudding. There lunch was 
served, followed by dancing until nearly 
three o'clock. 

At two the long line of Junior ushers 
performed the task of clearing the Yard, 
and from that time on the gates were 
guarded and only ticket holders ad- 
mitted. 

The Senior Class lined up in front of 
Holworthy at three, and after marching 
around the Yard and cheering the build- 
ings, filed off into an enclosed space to 
receive the gifts of the tree orator. F. L. 
Allen, upon whom that office was con- 
ferred, acquitted himself admirably, and 
presented some of the more prominent 
members of the class with appropriate 
gifts. 

Then came the slow dusty march to 
the Stadium, where the crowd had been 
impatiently waiting since four o'clock. 
The triennial and decennial classes in 
green and white blazers headed the line, 
and then came the Seniors followed by 
the Undergraduates. Cheer followed 
cheer as they swung into the bowl, ending 
in an enthusiastic yell when Evert Wen- 
dall, 82, called for a three times three for 
the ladies. 

Finally Gaddis announced R. C. 
Benchley the Ivy Orator. He gave a 
delightfully rambling discourse begin- 
ning with a “peroration”’ and ending 
“lastly and inevitably”’ with the “anti- 
climax.” So clear was his enunciation 
that aided by a slight wind at his back 
he was distinctly audible to every one of 
his 15,000 listeners. The confetti and 
streamers which followed the singing of 
“Fair Harvard” were as beautiful and 
as copious as last year, and as they 
streamed from the wires stretched around 
the bowl, they formed a half curtain of 
variegated color that presented a beau- 
tiful appearance. Just as the crowd was 
leaving, the rumor that Harvard had 
won the game at New London, 7 to 6, 
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spread like wild fire, and though at the 
time there were some doubting wise- 
acres the ensuing rejoicing was for a 
while dimmed by no knowledge of the 
actual fact. 

Late afternoon and evening found the 
famous spreads crowded, Wadsworth 
and Beck being the chief of these, and 
though they drew away multitudes, the 
throng in the Yard seemed every mo- 
ment greater than ever. A half dozen 
bands tried to drown each other out, 
and as the day darkened, the long rows 
of Japanese lanterns, which swayed 
back and forth overhead, shone on the 
scene transforming it with their soft 
light. There was dancing after the sup- 
per-tables were cleared away at Beck, 
also at the Gymnasium, at Memorial 
and at the Union. About half-past nine 
the Glee Club began singing from the 
steps of Sever, and in a few minutes the 
quadrangle in front was crowded almost 
as far as University Hall. Finally the 
guests began to thin out and by twelve 
except for a few Seniors disporting them- 
selves in the fountains, the Yard was 
deserted. 

President Lowell preached the Bac- 
calaureate Sermon to the Senior Class the 
Sunday before Class Day, June 16. He 
chose as his text the passage from Luke, 
“If therefore ye have not been faithful 
in the unrighteous mammon, who will 
commit to your trust the true riches? 
And if ye have not been faithful in that 
which is another man’s, who shall give 
you that which is your own?” In the 
sermon he pointed out the responsibili- 
ties of wealth and the dangers attending 
the present-day custom of absentee own- 
ership. Immediately after the service 
President and Mrs. Lowell held a recep- 
tion at their house, to which Seniors 
and men graduating in three years were 
invited. 

On Monday, June 17, came the exer- 
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cises of Phi Beta Kappa Day. The 
formal ceremonies were held in Sanders 
Theatre and consisted of an address by 
the French Ambassador M. J. J. Jusser- 
and, and a poem by Mr. J. J. Chap- 
man, ’84, each printed on other pages of 
this issue. After the exercises the So- 
ciety dined in the Union. 

Every year the Senior Class picnic 
is voted the greatest success of the year, 
and this spring’s proved no exception. 
The Griswold carried the holiday-makers, 
clad in their white hats, to the old ren- 
dezvous on Peddock’s Island where, 
with the encouragement of a brass band, 
they whiled away the time in swimming, 
baseball, and promiscuous sports. The 
return was quiet, and though the Gris- 
wold ran through a pelting thunder- 
storm she was found watertight enough 
to keep her passengers dry. By eight in 
the evening the class had straggled back 
to Cambridge, — sunburned, tired, and 
happy. The originality of the Seniors, 
however, did not manifest itself in this 
as might have been expected. It showed 
itself, however, in a Barbecue which 
took the place of the old class dinner. 
This was held in the gymnasium and 
consisted of circus sideshows, tugs-of- 
war, the tirst appearance of Carmen, the 
Class donkey, and an old-fashioned beef- 
and-beer supper. 

The old custom of announcing prizes 
in the Crimson as soon as awarded has 
been altered and instead the following 
prize-winners were announced on Phi 
Beta Kappa Day. A. D. Brigham, ’12, 
the first of the Bowdoin prizes for dis- 
sertations in English, for an essay en- 
titled “‘Shall the Merit System be ap- 
plied to Higher Officials? A Study in the 
Selection and Retention of Municipal 
Experts’; C. D. Britten, 713, a second 
for an essay entitled ‘“‘The Practice of 
Criticism, ”’ and J. V. Fuller, ’14, a second 
for an essay on ‘‘The Influence of the 
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Sonderbund on German Nationalism.” 
In addition the following graduate stud- 
ents were awarded Bowdoin prizes: 
R. A. Newhall, for an essay entitled 
“The Affair of Anagni’’; E. C. Wilm for 
an essay entitled “Philosophy and Re- 
ligion: an Essay on Idealism’’; I. Gold- 
berg for an essay on “Don Jose Eché- 
garay”’; and G. G. Sedgwick for an essay 
entitled ‘Some Studies in the History of 
Wordsworth Criticism.’’ Two Bowdoin 
prizes in Greek and Latin were also 
awarded; the first was given to S. H. 
Cross, °12, for a translation into Latin 
of a passage in Emerson’s “Essay on 
Friendship,’ and the second to B. M. 
Peterson for an original dissertation in 
Latin entitled “De Vaticiniis apud 
Poetas Graecos.”’ The Coolidge Prize 
for debating was awarded to C. B. Ran- 
dall, 712. F. L. Allen, 712, won the Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison Prize of $100 for an 
original poem on “ Tripoli.”” The Sales 
Prize of $45 was awarded to E. G. Bas- 
sett, 12, for a translation into Spanish 
of a passage from Lowell’s “On a Certain 
Condescension in Foreigners.” Two 
awards were made from the Susan An- 
thony Potter Prize, the first going to E. 
G. Bassett, 12, for an essay entitled 
“Juan Ruiz de Alarcon,” and the second 
to A. P. McMahon, ’13, foran essay called 
“Three Female Rogues.” The Susan 
Anthony Potter Prizes in Comparative 
Literature were awarded to G. H. Gif- 
ford, ’13, for an essay entitled “Three 
Poetesses: A Comparison of Sappho, 
Vittoria Colonna and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning,” and to M. E. Smith, “The 
Fable: A Chapter of Definition.” A 
translation into French of a passage 
from Arnold’s “Essays in Criticism,” 
by B. Snow, °15, won the Jeremy Bel- 
knap Prize, and a translation of one of 
Horace’s odes by J. G. Gilkey, ’12, won 
the Sargent Prize. The Dante Prize was 
awarded to B. T. Lafferty, 12, for an 
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essay on ‘‘The Philosophy of Dante.” 
D. Rubifi, 712, won the Menorah So- 
ciety Prize of $100; E. Coleman, ’15, the 
Old Testament Prize of $25; and A. 
Baltzly, °12, the Philip Washburn 
Prize of $75. The Ricardo Prize Schol- 
arship was given to D. E. Dunbar, ’13. 
The essay of M. T. Copeland, Ph.D., 
1910, on “The Cotton Manufacturing 
Industry of the United States,”’ won 
the D. A. Wells Prize of $100. The 
Boylston prizes for Extemporaneous 
Speaking were won by S. A. Eliot, Jr., 
13, J. H. Klein, 13, D. Rubin, 712, and 
M. Suravitz, 13. 

Officers of the Crimson for the first 
half of the new college year are as fol- 
lows: Pres., G. N. Phillips, 13; manag- 
ing editor, P. J. Roosevelt, 713; sec., 
A. C. Smith, ’14. The news editors 
chosen at the end of the regular compe- 
tition last springwere: R. Morris, 14, 
F. H. Canaday, ’14, R. McIntosh, ’14, 
F. L. Cole, 15, R. M. Gallie, 15, G. H. 
Williams, ’15, R. C. Fenn, °15. Four 
editorial candidates were elected: P. M. 
Hollister, 13, D. E. Dunbar, 13, G. F. 
Plimpton, 14, and W. M. Tugman, ’15. 

The Advocate officers elected to serve 
during the first half of this year are: 
Pres., P. J. Roosevelt, ’13, sec., H. R. 
Carey, ’13, treas., R. M. Nelson, 713. 

C. B. Harris, ’13, is president of the 
Monthly this year, and J. D. Adams, ’13, 
secretary. The business, manager is 
H. R. Page, ’13, and the assistant O. 
Williams, 14. Recent editors elected 
to the Lampoon are: R. H. Kettell, ’14, 
and J. Wentworth, ’14. 

The Illustrated elected the following 
regular editors: J. B. Langstaff, ’13, 
L. D. Kornfield, 13, and T. L. O’Con- 
nor, 715. . 

The prizes awarded by the Advocate 
for essays on the problems confronting 
Harvard today were given in two 
classes. The prize for the graduates was 
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divided equally between W. C. Greene, 
"11, of Baltimore, Md., and C. Warren, 
’89, and though no undergraduate first 
prize was awarded, the second was won 
by C. H. Weston, ’14. 

The officers of the Debating Council 
for this year are: President, M. Suravitz, 
’13; vice-president, S. M. Seymour, 713; 
secretary, A. A. Berle, Jr., 13; manager, 
J. I. Donovan, *13; assistant manager, 
G. E. Hubbard, ’14. The following men 
were elected members of the council: 
G. K. Gardner, 1L., H. B. Goodfriend, 
14; F. F. Greenman, 14; T. J. Moore, 
2L.; and S. F. Withe, ’14. 

The Varsity Club elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1912-1913: President, 
F. W. Thayer, 78, of Boston; vice- 
president, A. M. Goodale, ’13, of Cam- 
bridge; secretary and treasurer, H. S. 
Thompson, ’99, of Boston; executive 
committee: J. W. Hallowell, ’01, of 
Milton, J. Richardson, Jr., ’08, of Cam- 
bridge; L. Withington, ’11, of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, H. B. Gardner, °13, of New 
York, N. Y., and H. R. Hitchcock, .’14, 
Pukoo, Molokai, Hawaii. 

The last two members elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa from the Senior Class were 
Howard Eager of Marseilles, France, and 
Elliott Adams White of Concord, N. H. 
Both elections were unanimous. 

The Crimson published some statistics 
last June compiled by its editors con- 
cerning the occupations of graduates. 
The most striking are given herewith: 
business and law led, business with 5771 
men and law with 5372; medicine ac- 
counted for 4126, and teaching for 
3554. Government service had only 815 
graduates and the ministry, 1033. 

Chairmen of the committee of Brooks 
House for the year are responsible for 
the scope of the work done by the Asso- 
ciation. If they be capable, responsible, 
and indefatigable the work is successful; 
otherwise it is not. For this year the 
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chairmen are: Social service, D. D. Smith, 
13; juvenile court, P. J. White, Jr., 713; 
clothing collection, K. Apollonio, 715; 
Cambridge Y. M. C. A., P. H. Stafford, 
14; Prospect Union, M. M. McDermott, 
QL; entertainments, W. L. Ustich, ’13; 
home libraries, H. S. Thorne, 713; as- 
signments, M. Tremont Smith, ’13. 
Officers of the Cosmopolitan Club are: 
Pres., N. Aab, 713; first: vice-pres., L. 
Chang, 713; second vice-pres., A. J. J. 
R. Camprubi, 715; sec., H. Hecht, ’13, 
and treas., E. J. Hubermann, 713. 
About twenty-five veterans of the 
Charles Beck Post, G. A. R., attended 
the services on Memorial Day in Sanders 
Theatre. These were held under the 
auspices of the Memorial Society, and 
consisted of a prayer, singing, and an 
address by Colonel T. L. Livermore, 
h’10. Charles M. Storey, 12. 


cod Se 


ATHLETICS. 
Gaseball. 


Harvard started the baseball season 
with better prospects than for several 
years previous. With a veteran infield 
almost intact, a reliable pitcher in S. M. 
Felton, 13, and a wealth of outfield ma- 
terial, the outlook for the season was 
most encouraging. Add to this a feeling 
of confidence in the ability of Coach 
Sexton, a confidence which was well- 
deserved, and all the desiderata for a 
successful year were at hand. But 
though prospects were bright here, at 
New Haven they were brighter. Yale 
had on paper one of the best teams in the 
history of the college, and instead of one 
pitcher to rely on she had at least three. 
So although Harvard’s season was not 
at all discouraging, the result of the Yale 
series was enough to make it seem so. 

Harvard, as usual nowadays, did not 
do itself justice against Princeton, and 
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lost 5-1, making only 3 hits off Lear. 
The score against Pennsylvania was 
more satisfactory, however, the Uni- 
versity team winning 2-1. Against 
Brown, which had the best college team 
in the East, Harvard was most unlucky, 
being beaten in two games, the first 5-4 
after 11 innings, and the second 2-1. 
Practically all the other games were vic- 
tories. 

Thescores of the season were as follows: 


April 9. H., 0; Red Sox, 2 (7 innings) (at 
Boston). 

Catholic University, 2 (at 
Washington). 

Hi, ; Georgetown, 5 (at George- 
town). 

Columbia 5 (at New York). 

Bates, 3. 

; Maine, 1. 

; Colby, 0. 

Vermont, 0. (11 innings). 

Bowdoin, 0. 

Amherst, 2. 

Lafayette, 1. 

Holy Cross, 
cester). 

Syracuse, 2. 

Dartmouth, 9. 

Brown, 5. 

Princeton, 5. 

Pennsylvania, 1 (at Phila- 
delphia). 

Exeter, 1. 

Williams, 6. 

Brown, 2 (at Providence). 

Pilgrims, 2. 

Yale, 9. 

Yale, 5. 
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A few days before the first Yale game 
was to be played, S. M. Felton was put 
on probation, and the chances of defeat- 
ing Yale, slim enough anyway, were 
made thereby even slimmer. J. C. P. 
Bartholf remained as the only pitcher 
who could be at all relied upon. Cap- 
tain Potter, it was thought, might pitch 
at New Haven, and Bartholf the follow- 
ing day at Cambridge, but finally Coach 
Sexton put in Tomes, a little known 
pitcher, who, though a first-class player, 
had been laid up all the year with a stiff 
side. Tomes lasted only a part of the first 
inning, four singles off him netting, with 
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what Yale did to Hardy who succeeded 
him, four runs. Hardy finished out the 
game, holding Yale until the last two 
innings. The feature of theday, if it may 
be called a feature, was the poor work 
of five Yale pitchers. Altogether they 
gave twelve bases on balls. The game at 
Cambridge was very different. Harvard 
took the lead in the fourth by solid hit- 
ting, scoring two runs on successive 
smashes by Potter, Clark, and Reeves. 
In the seventh Yale discovered, however, 
that Bartholf was putting his first ball 
straight over the plate for a strike, and 
before the inning was over they had 
scored three times. In the ninth a single, 
followed by Merritt’s home-run, netted 
two more runs. Harvard lost a fine 
chance in the eighth when with a man 
on third, Babson hit a foul to the 
catcher and Potter struck out. The 
work of Bartholf was excellent. He 
pitched clever ball, and did not give a 
single pass. If he had discovered Yale’s 
change of attack in the seventh soon 
enough the game might have turned out 
very differently. The summary: 


First Game at New Haven, June 18. 
Harvard 6; Yale, 9. 
HARVARD. 

A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E. 
Wingate, s.s..... ie 1 . @ 
Bolton, c.f....... BS 2-2 1 00 
Babson, I.f...... 3 2 O 56 00 
Potter, 2b 4 1 2 : 4 9 
Clark, 1b. 5 0 1 8 00 
Reeves, c 2 1 0 S 2a 
Gibson, 3b...... 3 0 O 2 20 
Wigglesworth, r.f. 7 4a we 1 00 
Reynolds, r.f.... : © © 0 090 
Tomes, p........ 0 oO 0 o 208 
BO Bivccsssces ee @O 4 0 00 
Eiscccscss LD DD 0 00 
i, oe 1 0 0 0 00 
, Deele;....... B16 © RB US 

YALE. 

A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E 
Cornish, s.s..... a 2.2 120 
| ae 3 0 1 1 00 
Reilly, r.f....... 2 2 -@ ; @14 
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Bennett, 2b..... 4 
Riddell, 1b...... 5 
McGhie, c.f..... 4 
Merritt, 3b...... 2 
Burdette, c...... 4 
E. Brown, p..... 2 
Hartwell, p...... 0 
0 

0 

2 

1 

34 


os 


Sherman, p...... 
ee 
C. Brown, p.... 
*Harpsham..... 


ee 


NiOOCOOCOCOFOCONK OND 
NONOOCORR CORKS 
wloococoocoocooocoroso 


Innings,...... 1234 
Oa 4100 
002 


NN by 


Cornish. Sacrifice hits — Burdette, Gibson. 
Stolen bases — Potter 2, McGhie 2, Bennett, 
Gross. First base on balls — Off Hardy 9, off 
E. Brown 5, off Hartwell 3, off Sherman 2, off 
C. Brown 2. Struck out — By E. Brown 4, by 
Hartwell 2,by C. Brown 1, by Hardy 3. Passed 
balls — Reeves 2. Hit by pitched ball — Wig- 
glesworth, Wingate, McGhie. Time 3h., 5m. 
Umpires — Adams and Stafford. 

*Batted for Scott in eighth. 

**Batted for Wigglesworth in sixth. 

***Batted for Hardy in ninth. 


Second Game at Cambridge, June 19. 
Harvard, 2; Yale, 5. 


HARVARD. 
A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E. 
Wingate, s.s..... ie, | ae | 8 21 
Wigglesworth, c.f. 2 1 i © ® 
Babson, I.f...... 4 0 0 5 00 
Potter, 2b....... 4: 4 : 2 2 
Clarks, 2b.......... a2 2 41.30 8 0 
Reynolds, r.f.... 2. DD .. = 
Reeves, ¢ 0 Boe 2 A 8 
Young, ¢........ 3.8 8 :- 4% 
Bartholf, p...... S 0-4 : i a | 
Gibson, 3b...... eae | 1 40 
Totals,....... 332) 2 BF a3 
YALE 
A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E. 
Cornish, 8.8..... 4 0 0 3 01 
Lh) 3 0 0 3 01 
Rey, TL... 065s “© 4 : 28 
Bennett, 2b..... a ya 210 
Riddell, 1b...... 4 1 1 6 00 
McGhie, c.f... .. 4.2 3 3 2 
Merritt, 3b..... 4 1 2 ae i | 
Burdette, c...... 4 0 1 6 20 
Hartwell, p...... 4 0 0 o 2.9 
TOMS,....:.: 86. 6 8 BY 6 3 
Innings....... 123456789 
WG 2005 40a 000000302 —5 
Harvard,... 000200000-—2 
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Two-base hit — Wingate. Three-base hit 
—McGhie. Home run — Merritt. Sacrifice 
hits — Wingate, Wigglesworth, Gross. Stolen 
bases — Reilly 2. Struck out — By Hartwell 
4, by Bartholf 4. Time—2h. Umpires — 
Stafford and Adams. 


BATTING AVERAGES. 


Per 
Games A.B. B.H. cent 
F. H. Clark, c.f... 2 2 1 -500 
Hitchcock, p...... 2 2 1 -500 
Bartholf, p....... 12 26 «616 344 
Milholland, 1b.. 3 3 i 333 
Haas, c.f.. . 2 3 1 333 
8. P. Clark, ‘tb... 23 84 24 .298 
Reeves, ¢......... 16 43 12 .279 
Young, c.. 14 30 8 -266 
Wingate, 3b., 8s. 23 82 21 -256 
Potter, 2b... 22 78 18 -231 
Desha, ss.. F 15 39 9 .231 
Gibson, ss., , 8b.. 16 47 9 191 
Babson, Lf. 23 86 16 .188 
Reynolds, r. f.. 19 58 9 155 
Wigglesworth, c. ef. 22 40 6 -150 
Bolton, c.f.. 4 14 2 143 
Felton, p......... 11 28 3 .167 
Hardy, p.. ; 7 10 1 -100 
Coon, c.f., 2b.. 14 24 2 -083 
Tomes, peter 2 1 0 .000 
OUTUIE) Dkisisic canes 3 8 0 .000 


FIELDING AVERAGES, 1912. 


Per 

Games P.O.&A. E. cent 

Bolton, E.J., lf... 4 7 0 1.000 
Milholland, 1b.... 3 3 0 1.000 
Hitchcock, p..... 2 2 0 1.000 
AOR Ps..c.5625 2 2 0 1.000 
2 ee 3 1 0 1.000 
Haas, c.f.. cas 1 0 1.000 
Young, c.. 14 91 1 -989 
8. P. Clark, “tb.. 23 199 6 977 
Bartholf, p....... 12 29 1 -967 
Wigglesworth, c.f. 26 20 1 -952 
Reeves, c......... 16 142 8 -947 
Banson, 46,........ 23 35 2 -946 
POET) Bins sia:sis: 22 94 8 .922 
Gibson, 3b., ss.. 16 36 3 -920 
Desha, 8.8.. 15 53 6 -886 
Wingate, 3b.,_ ss.. 23 65 9 878 
Felton, p.. ie. ae 2 4 871 
MGI Divccccvse 0 6 1 .857 
Coon, ec. - . a 11 2 846 
Rey nolds, 1 £: ‘. 19 23 5 821 
F. H. Clark, ec. ‘s 2 2 1 -500 
Team Batting -182 
Team Fielding 943 


At a dinner held the night of the last 
game D. J. P. Wingate, ’14, of Win- 
chester, was elected captain for this 
year. He prepared for college at Exeter, 
playing for three years on the team, and 
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year before last was captain of the Fresh- 
man nine. He alternated last spring with 
Gibson and Desha at shortstop, playing 
in every game. He is an exceptionally 
brilliant fielder and a heavy hitter. 

The reason for choosing a Junior as 
captain is that, with the exception of 
Tomes and Felton, both of whom are 
pitchers, and neither absolutely sure of 
making the nine this spring, there are no 
Seniors available. The team was made 
up last spring entirely of Seniors and 
Sophomores and graduation left but a 
small nucleus for this season. 

The 1915 team was beaten by the 
Yale Freshmen, 6-3, in a close game, at 
New Haven, on June 1. The teams were 
comparatively evenly matched, but 
luck was against Harvard. In the pre- 
liminary season, the team won 11 out of 
15 games, losing 8, and tieing one. The 
coach, in accordance with the plan of 
appointing a Senior each year to take 
charge of the team, was J. P. Ken- 
nedy, 712. 

The following won their numerals in 
the game: 

E. H. Alsop, of Washington, D. C.;R. 
R. Ayres, of Montclair, N. J.; M. L. 
Bernson, of Somerville; C. E. Brickley, 
of Everett; D. DeWindt, of Winnetka, 
Ill.; R. B. Frye, of Marlboro; R. T. Gan- 
nett, of Cambridge; H. R. Hardwick, of 
Quincy; A. D. Macdonald, of West Med- 
ford; W. Mason, of Fall River; D. K. 
Packard, of Roxbury; M. B. Phillips, 
of Newton Centre; R. R. West, of New- 
ton Centre; P. Wharton, of Groton; J. 
Winlock, of Cambridge; P. Winsor, of 
Weston; in addition, managers L. Cun- 
ningham, of Brookline, and L. F. Hooper, 
of Montclair, N. J. 

The “Dink Stovers” won the Leiter 
Cup Series last spring, defeating all the 
other teams left in the round-robin after 
the elimination process had been gone 
through with. In all eighteen teams en- 
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tered, and of these twelve were beaten 
and forced to drop out. The six remain- 
ing teams fought it out between them, 
the “Dink Stovers” winning, and the 
Nine Muses, runners-up the year be- 
fore, coming in second. 


Crack. 


Harvard surpassed the expectations of 
its fondest well-wishers in the showing 
made this year on the track. Starting 
with the disheartening prospect of a 
mediocre team bolstered up with only a 
few veterans, Harvard developed stead- 
ily and surely, and suffering practically 
no unfortunate accidents after the early 
spring season, defeated Dartmouth on 
May 11, 664 to 503, and a week later 
overwhelmed Yale, 71 to 33. 

Before the meet, careful forecasters 
gave Harvard the Yale games by a mar- 
gin varying from 6 points down to 1. 
Yet so strong did the second-string men 
prove themselves that in nearly every 
case they excelled their best previous 
records. The performance of R. St. B. 
Boyd, ’14, in the 2-mile run was espe- 
cially noteworthy. P. R. Withington, 
’12, who won the event in the Dartmouth 
meet was the favorite, but cramps held 
him back so that it was evident from the 
first lap that he was beaten. Boyd rana 
beautiful race, coming from behind in 
the last lap, and won in the record time 
of 9m. 45 secs. In the distance runs Har- 
vard took every first and cleaned up both 
the 4 and 1 mileruns. And in the field 
events, in which as a general rule Yale is 
the stronger, the University took 24 out 
of the 40 points. The summary: 


Track Events 

100-Yard Dash. Won by E. Barlow (Y.); 
second, R. S. de Gozzaldi (H.); third, T. F. 
Rudell (Y.). Time, 10 1-5s. 

220-Yard Dash. Won by W. B. Adams (H.) 
second, R. S. de Gozzaldi (H.); third, E. Bar- 
low (Y.). Time, 22 1-5s. 
440-Yard Dash. Won by W. A. Barron, Jr., 
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(H.); second, X. J. Farrar (Y.); third D. P. 
Ranney (H.). Time, 49 3-5s. 

880-Yard Run. Won by E.D. Smith (H.); 
second, B. M. Preble (H.); third, R. G. Huling 
(H.). Time, 2m. 

One-Mile Run. Won by H. M. Warren (H.); 
second, T. W. Koch (H.); third, H. P. Law- 
less (H.). Time, 4m., 29 4-5s. 

Two-Mile Run. Won by R. St. B. Boyd (H.); 
second, G. B. Marsh (Y.); third, F. W. Cope- 
land (H.). Time, 9m., 45s. (New dual rec- 
ord.) 

120-Yard High Hurdles. Won by C. L. Lar- 
kin (Y.); second, J. B. Cummings (H.); third, 
A. L. Jackson (H.). Time, 16 1-5s. 

220-Yard Low Hurdles. Won by J. B. Cum- 
mings (H.); second, A. L. Jackson (H.); third, 
P.S. Platt (Y.). Time, 25s. 


Field Events 


Running High Jump. Won by A. W. Mof- 
fat (H.); second, R. A. Douglas (Y.); third, 
G. S. Dickinson (Y.). Height, 6 ft., 2 in. 

Running Broad Jump. Won by T. Cable 
(H.); second, M. R. Diggs (Y.); third, P. G. 
M. Austin (H.). Distance, 22 ft., 10 1-4 in. 

Pole-Vault. Won by S. B. Wagoner (Y.); 
second, tie between R. A. Gardner, P. S. 
Achilles and J. N. Byers, all of Yale. Height, 
12 ft., 2 in. 

16-Pound Shot-put. Won by R. B. Batch- 
elder (H.); second, F. H. Leslie (H.); third, 
H. Harbison (Y.). Distance, 43 ft., 4 1-4 in. 

16-Pound Hammer-throw. Won by T. 
Cable (H.); second, H. E. Pickett (Y.); third, 
L. D. Howard (H.). Distance, 154 ft., 9 1-4 in. 


The Table of Points 

Event 
100-yard dash 
220-yard dash 
440-yard dash 
880-yard run 
One-mile run 
Two-mile run 
120-yard hurdles 
220-yard hurdles 
High jump 
Broad jump 
Pole-vault 
Shot-put 
Hammer-throw _6 
Totals 71 

As a result of the meet with Yale the 
following twelve men were awarded the 
University track “‘H”’ for the first time: 
W. B. Adams, ’13, of Springfield; P. G. 
M. Austin, 718, of Santa Barbara, Cal.; 
W. A. Barron, Jr., ’14, of Newburyport; 
R. B. Batchelder, ’13, of Salem; R. S. de 
Gozzaldi, ’13, of Cambridge; L. D. How- 
ard, 14, of Whitman; R. G. Huling, ’13, 
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of Cambridge; A. L. Jackson, ’14, of 
Englewood, N. J.; T. W. Koch, ’14, of 
St. Paul, Minn.; A. W. Moffat, ’13, of 
New York, N. Y.; E. D. Smith, 13, 
of Chicago, Ill.; H. M. Warren, ’13, of 
Chestnut Hill. 

This year the intercollegiates were held 
in Philadelphia, on May 31 and June 1. 
Pennsylvania won as was expected with 
28 points, and Harvard was tied for 
fourth with 13 points. The most spec- 
tacular performance of the meet was 
that of P. R. Withington, ’12, in the 
2-mile run. He ran in ninth place among 
the starters, but after the first mile 
moved up into fifth. In the last half mile 
he sprinted into first place and, though 
repeatedly challenged, managed to re- 
tain it, winning in the time of 9 min. 243 
secs., breaking the intercollegiate record. 
T. Cable, 13, in the hammer-throw was 
the only other winner of a first for Har- 
vard. The other points were won by 
R. S. de Gozzaldi, fourth in the 220- 
yard dash, D. P. Ranney, fourth in the 
440-yard run, and R. B. Batchelder, 
fourth in the shot-put. 
. The summary: 


Track Events 

100-Yard Dash. Won by R. B. Thomas, 
Princeton; second, D. N. Jacobs, Columbia; 
third, M. E. Robertson, Syracuse; fourth, C. 
O. Olson, Dartmouth. Time, 10 1-5s. 

220-Yard Dash. Wonby C. D. Reidpath, Sy- 
racuse; second, E. L. Mercer, Pennsylvania; 
third, S. C. Olson, Dartmouth; fourth, R. 8S. 
de Gozzaldi, Harvard. Time, 21 2-5s. 

440-Yard Run. Won by C. D. Reidpath, Sy- 
racuse; second, C. B. Haff, Michigan; third, 
A. B. Cozzens, Cornell; fourth, D. P. Ranney, 
Harvard. Time, 48s. (New intercollegiate 
record.) 

880-Yard Run. Won by J. P. Jones, Cornell; 
second, H. N. Putnam, Cornell; third, H. H. 
Snyder, Cornell; fourth, E. B. Germain, Tech- 
nology. Time, 1m., 53 4-5s. (New intercol- 
legiate record.) 

Mile-Run. J. P. Jone Cornell and N. §S. 
Taber, Brown, tied for first; third, L. C. Ma- 
deria, Pennsylvania; fourth, T. S. Berna, 
Cornell. Time, 4m., 20 2-5s. 

Two-Mile Run. Won by P. R. Withington, 
Harvard; second, R. M. McCurdy; third, R. 
C. Haimbaugh, Michigan; fourth, H. T. Ball, 
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Dartmouth. Time, 9m., 24 2-5s. (New inter- 
collegiate record.) 

High Hurdles. Won by J. I. Wendell, Wes- 
leyan; second, W. A. Edwards, Pennsylvania; 
third, V. B. Havens, Rutgers; fourth, A. J. 
Griffith, Pennsylvania. Time, 15 3-5s. 

Low Hurdles. Won by J.B. Craig, Michigan; 
second, W. H. Haydock, Pennsylvania; third, 
J. I. Wendell, Wesleyan; fourth, F. L. Brady, 
Columbia. Time, 24 1-5s. 


Field Events 


Shot-put. Won by R. L. Beatty, Columbia, 
48 ft., 10 3-4 in. (new intercollegiate record); 
second, A. W. Kohler, Michigan, 44 ft., 2 1-4 
in.; third, A. E. Bartlett, Brown, 43 ft., 6 1-4 
in; fourth, R. B. Batchelder, Harvard, 43 ft., 
8 5-8 in. 

Hammer-throw. Won by T. Cable, Harvard, 
162 ft., 4 1-2 in.; second, H. E. Marden, Dart- 
mouth, 157 ft., 7 in.; third, A. H. Tilley, Dart- 
mouth, 155 ft., 7 in.; fourth, A. W. Kohler, 
Michigan, 150 ft., 6 in. 

High Jump. Won by J. B. Burdick, Penn- 
sylvania, 6 ft., 3-4 in.; second, F. F. Lane, 
Pennsylvania, 5 ft., 11 3-4 in.; third, H. B. 
Enright, Dartmouth, 5 ft., 10 3-4 in.; fourth, 
W. E. Sargent, Michigan, 5 ft., 8 3-4 in. 

Broad Jump. Won by E. L. Mercer, Penn- 
sylvania, 23ft., 101-2 in.; second, M. R. Diggs, 
Yale, 22 ft., 8 1-2 in.; third, H. P. Faulkner, 
Bowdoin, 22 ft., 3 1-2 in.; fourth, H. S. Bab- 
cock, Columbia, 22 ft., 1 1-2 in. 

Pole-vault. Won by R. A. Gardner, Yale, 
13 ft., 1 in. (new world’s record) ; second, H. S. 
Babcock, Columbia, 12 ft., 9 1-2 in.; third, 
S. B. Wagoner, Yale, 12 ft., 5 5-8 in.; W. H. 
Fritz and M. 8. Wright, Dartmouth, tied for 
fourth, 12 ft. 





The Eastern Olympic try-outs for the 
team to represent America at the Olym- 
pic games in Stockholm, were held in the 
Stadium on June 7 and 8. Contestants 
from all parts of the East took part and 
some astonishing performances were re- 
corded. A. R. Kiviat of the Irish-Ameri- 
can A. C. of New York broke the world’s 
record in the 1500-metres race and W. J. 
Kramer of the Long Island A. C. broke 
his own world’s record in the 10,000- 
metres race. Harvard’s performances, 
though not startling, were very good. 
T. Cable, ’18, got second place in the 
hammer-throw, and third in the running 
broad jump. C. E. Brickley, ’15, how- 
ever, did as well as anyone, taking first in 
the little contested hop, skip and jump. 


_His distance of 47 feet 5 inches was a 
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little over a foot short of the record. 
J. B. Camp, 15, tied for third place in 
the pole-vault. 

Of these Harvard men, however, only 
Brickley was chosen to go to Sweden. 

J. B. Cummings, 713, of Fall River, 
was elected captain of the Track Team 
for 1912-13. Cummings prepared for 
college at the Durfee High School, Fall 
River, and at Stone School. He won first 
in the low hurdles against Yale, and took 
second in the high. 

At the time of the election the Uni- 
versity “‘H” was voted to W. H. Fernald, 
712, of Waverley, B. N. Jones, 712, of 
Newburyport, and W. H. Lacey, 12, of 
Wollaston. 

The Freshman Track Team went into 
the Yale meet on paper at a disadvan- 
tage. They had defeated Andover, but 
Exeter had turned the tables on them, 
winning by a very close score. Although 
the team on the whole was above the 
average, Yale 1915 was ‘little short of 
phenomenal, and the result of the meet 
was as predicted, Yale winning 634 to 
404. The performances of Cornell and 
Potter for Yale were very good. The 
summary: 

100-Yard Dash. Won by Cornell (Y.); sec- 
ond, Tower (H.); third, Moore (Y.). Time, 
10s. 

220-Yard Dash. Won by Cornell (Y.); 
second, Tower (H.); third, Blackmer (Y.). 
Time, 21 3-5s. (New dual record.) 

440-Yard Dash. Won by Wilkie (Y.); sec- 
ond, Rock (H.); third, Capper (H.). Time, 
50s. 

880-Yard Run. Won by Stone (H.); sec- 
ond, Bangs (Y.); third, Carr (Y.). Time, 2 m., 
3 3-5s. 

Mile-Run. Won by MacLure (H.); second, 
Clark (Y.); third, Hamblin, (Y.). Time, 4m., 
43s. 

Two-Mile Run. Won by Plimpton (Y.); 
second, Wilbur (Y.); third, Carter (H.). Time, 
10m., 5s. (New dual record.) 

120-Yard Hurdles. Won by Potter (Y.); 
second, Smith (H.); third, Shedden (Y.). 
Time, 15 3-5s. (New dual record.) 

220-Yard Hurdles. Won by Potter (Y.); 


second, Martin (Y.); third, Shedden (Y). 
Time, 24 2-5s. (New dual record.) 


Running High Jump. Won by Camp (H.); 
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second, Riggs (Y.); third, Hartswick (Y.). 

Height, 5 ft., 10 6-8 in. (New dual record.) 
Running Broad Jump. Won by Mathews 

(Y.); second, Whitney (H.); third, Hardwick 


(H.). Distance, 21 ft., 9 in. (New dual rec- 
ord.) 
Pole-vault. Tie for first between Camp 


(H.) and Carter (Y.); third, tie between Met- 
tler (Y.) and Gordon (Y.). Height, 11 ft., 
Qin. (New dual record.) 

16-Pound Shot-put. Won by Brickley (H.); 
second, Hardwick (H.); third, Gibson (H.). 
Distance, 39 ft., 8 in. 

16-Pound Hammer-throw. Won by Talbot 
(Y.); second, Tripp (Y.); third, Pennock (H.). 
Distance, 131 ft., 7 in. 


The prospects for 1912-13 are very 
bright indeed. Of the 71 points scored 
against Yale only 10 were made by men 
who will not return, and the material 
from the Freshman class is above the 
ordinary. There remain in college 17 
men who have won their “‘H”’ in track, 
and in addition, 18 ““H. A. A.” men. 
This is an extraordinary nucleus. The 
Freshman team is expected to furnish 
at least 9 point-winners. So even in 
June, skilful forecasters were predicting 
not only a victory over Yale in the spring 
of 1913, but also a first in the Intercol- 
legiate games. 


Tennis. 


Yale won the tennis last spring by one 
match. The University team started in 
well by winning four of the six matches 
in singles, but lost all three in doubles. 
The deciding match in which E. H. Whit- 
ney, 14, and Captain C. S. Cutting, 712, 
were pitted against the Gates brothers 
was very close, the score reading 8-6, 0-6, 
6-4. The team consisted of Captain 
C. S. Cutting, 712, L. I. Grinnell, ’12, 
A. M. Hyde, 12, A. J. Lowrey, '13, H.G. 
Smith, ’13, J. C. Devereaux, ’14, E. H. 
Whitney, 14, and E. H. Woods, 714. 
After the season, A. J. Lowrey, 18, was 
elected captain for 1912-1913. The 
team, however, was quite successful 
in other matches. Pennsylvania won a 
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two-man match 2-1, but Princeton, 
Brown and Minnesota were all defeated. 
The score against Princeton was 9-5, 
Cutting and Whitney defeating Mathey 
and Butler, last year’s intercollegiate 
doubles champions, 7-5, 5-7, 6-4. In 
the inter-class tennis C. S. Cutting, 712, 
A. J. Lowrey, 713, E. H. Whitney, 714, 
W. M. Washburn, °15, were champions 
of their classes respectively. The col- 
legiate championship was won by E. H. 
Whitney, 14, who defeated C. S. Cut- 
ting, "12, the runner-up, 11-9, 7-5, 6-3. 

The doubles championship was won 
by default, C. S. Cutting, ’12, and E. H. 
Whitney, ’14, defaulting to G. B. Kay- 
ser, 14, and O. Williams, ’14. The new 
College doubles tournament will be held 
annually henceforth, and both winners 
will receive championship cups as prizes. 

Exeter won the Interscholastic Tennis 
Tournament by a large margin, scoring 
16 points. Malden and Volkmann were 
tied for second with 5 points each. C. 
Herd of Exeter won the individual cham- 
pionship defeating A. S. Peabody of 
Malden High in straight sets. This vic- 
tory gives him the opportunity of enter- 
ing in the national championship at 
Newport. 


Bowing. 


The Cornell Race. 

Coach Wray again pursued the policy 
adopted last year of training the Var- 
sity crew for the Cornell race of two 
miles and then of adapting the stroke to 
a form capable of lasting four. This year 
the Cornell race was made more inter- 
esting by having Princeton also com- 
peting. Such an event was quite excep- 
tional and marked the resumption of 
aquatic relations between Harvard and 
Princeton which have been severed since 
1874. 

Cornell as usual won the race, her time 
of 9 minutes 26 3-5 seconds being remark- 





ably fast for the course. Harvard fin- 
ished about 2 1-2 lengths behind, with 
Princeton a good third, half a length 
astern. Cornell was not bothered by 
rough water at the finish which caused 
Harvard to clip the stroke at both ends, 
and to row a little raggedly. Instead the 
Ithacans raised the time to 40 and fin- 
ished with a splendid spurt, rowing 
evenly and well together. 

Immediately afterwards, the race be- 
tween the Cornell and Harvard Fresh- 
man crews was rowed, and though Har- 
vard had a lead of a length at the half- 
mile, Cornell overcame this and at the 
mile and a half was as much again ahead. 
Thereafter Harvard began to gain, but, 
though finishing strongly, could not cut 
down the lead of its opponents. 

The crews were: 

Varsity Race. 


Harvard. Stroke, Newton; 7, Mills; 6, 
Strong; 5, Metcalf; 4, Goodale; 3, Reynolds; 
2, Eager; bow, Balch; coxswain, C. Abeles. 

Cornell. Stroke, Distler; 7, Ferguson; 6, 
Spransy; 5, Wakeley; 4, Kruse; 3, Lum; 2, 
Bates; bow, Elliott; coxswain, Morz. 

Princeton. Stroke, Higgins; 7, Rauch; 6, 
Cross; 5, Briggs; 4, North; 3, Lawrence; 2, 
Pyne; bow, Curtis; coxswain, Congleton. 

Freshman Race. 

Harvard. Stroke, Pirnie; 7, Meyer; 6, 
Weatherhead; 5, Trumbull; 4, MacVicar; 3, 
Murray; 2, Apollonio; bow, Storrow; coxswain 
Gallaher. 

Cornell. Stroke, Ellms; 7, O’Brien; 6, Butts; 
5, Kraft; 4, Craver; 3, Pollard; 2, Hiscox; bow, 
Arnelas; coxswain, Adler. , 


Class Races. 


The annual inter-class regatta, held 
on May 16, was won by the second 
Freshman crew. It finished six lengths 
ahead of the Sophomore crew which 
came in second followed by the Seniors. 
The Juniors dropped out of the race 
about half way, being eight lengths be- 
hind and losing steadily. The winning 
crew took a commanding lead at the 
start and continued to gain steadily 
throughout the race. 
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The crews rowed in the following or- 
der: 

Seniors. Stroke, Richardson; 7, R. Parker; 
6, Barnes; 5, Weston; 4, Brooks; 3, Peabody; 
2, Dewey; bow, Smart; cox., Kempton. 

Juniors. Stroke, Chase; 7, Talbot; 6, Vick- 
ery; 5, Locke; 4, Lynn; 3, Handy; 2, Leviseur; 
bow, Taggart; cox., Davis. 

Sophomores. Stroke, Curtis; 7, Willetts; 
6, Hubbard; 5, Kingsbury; 4, Walters; 3, 
Walker; 2, Harrower; bow, Saltonstall; cox., 
Howe. 

Second Freshmen. Stroke, Lothrop; 7, Ful- 
ler; 6, Withington; 5, Duer; 4, Weatherhead; 
3, Hutchins; 2, Apollonio; bow, Paine; cox., 
Munro. i 

The Carroll cup race for single sculls 
held over the one-mile course in the Ba- 
sin was won by R. S. Parker, 712, with 
G. C. Summer, ’15, second. In a one- 
mile race between the second Freshman 
and Springfield High School, the latter 
won by three lengths. Later in the sea- 
son, however, the Second Freshman de- 
feated Middlesex by a half-length. A 
half-mile race rowed a few days later 
between the Freshman four-oar and Mid- 
dlesex ended a tie. The order of the 
Freshmen was as follows: 

Stroke, Lothrop; 3, Fuller; 2, Francke; 
bow, Storrow; cox., Munro. 

In the race for junior collegiate eights 
at the tenth Henley regatta held on May 
25, the second University crew was vic- 
torious, defeating its nearest competitor, 
Columbia, by two lengths. The other 
crews finished as follows; Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, and Yale. 

The order of the second was as follows: 
St., Chanler; 7, Stratton; 6, Morgan; 
5, Curtis; 4, Trumbull; 8, Cutler; 2, Sar- 
gent; bow, Carver; cox., A. Abeles. 

W. H. Trumbull, Jr., was elected cap- 
tain of the Freshman crew. 


The Mew London Races. 


For the fifth consecutive time, Har- 
vard won the Varsity race, defeating the 
Yale eight, by more than five lengths. Of 
the other races, all but one, that of the 
Freshman four-oars, went to Harvard. 
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On Wednesday, June 19, the Fresh- 
man four-oar was rowed, Yale winning 
by two lengths. The course was a mile 
long, and it was expected that Yale 
would win the race. 

The order was: 


Harvard Freshman Four. — Stroke, S. K. 
Lothrop; 3, T. W. Storrow; 2, A. J. Weather- 
head; bow, W. C. Paine; cox., E. 8. Munro, 
Jr. 


Yale Freshman Four. — Stroke, C. Bennett; 
3, J. F. Stillman; 2, A. A. Lane; bow, R. R. 
Titus, cox., W. S. Whitaker. 


Then the half-mile race for graduate 
eights was rowed for the Hoosick Cup, 
and was won by the Harvard crew. The 
old Graves cup offered in 1906 to the 
graduate crew which should first win 
five races, was won last year, and to take 
its place R. F. Herrick, ’90, offered an- 
other similar to it, to be competed for 
under the same conditions. 


The Freshman Eight-Oar Race. 


The race was rowed on the morning 
of Friday the 21st, over the two-mile 
course from the Railroad Bridge to the 
Navy Yard. This race was said to be 
Yale’s best chance for a win, and so it 
proved, although at no time were they 
ahead in the race. The Harvard Fresh- 
men rowed a stroke of about 33, hitting 
it up to 37 in the last half-mile when 
Yale started her spurt, and finishing a 
length and a half ahead. The times of 
the two crews were: Harvard, 10 min., 
52 secs.; Yale, 10 min., 541-2 secs. 

The orders were: 


Harvard 1915 Eight. 


Wt. Ht. Age. 

Str. W. B. Pirnie 163 §.11 21 
7. H. H. Meyer 174 6.00 18 
6. B. E. Harwood 175 6.00 19 
5. W. H. Trumbull 175 6.01 19 
4. H. Francke 173 6.00 18 
3. G. MacVicker 173 6.01 19 
2. K. Appollonio 169 5.10 19 
Bow. T. J. Fuller 151 §.11 18 
Cox. H. Gallaher 116 5.05 18 


Average weight of Eight, 169 pounds. 
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Yale 1915 Eight. 
Wt. Ht. Age 
Str. W. W. Crocker 155 5.10 19 
D 


7. D. G. Acheson 163 5.11 19 
; 6. C. J. Cox 175 6.01 19 
5. T. B. Denegre 175 5.11 19 
4. F. M. Meyer 170 6.01 20 
3. E. B. Harrison 172 5.10 19 
2. M. W. Gano 168 5.09 21 
Bow. W. R. Jutte 155 5.10 19 


Cox. J. Matthews, Jr. 112 5.06 20 
Average weight of Eight, 166 1-2 pounds 


Time. 


12m. H. 2m.358s. Y 
lm. H. 5m.178s. Y 
11-2m.H. 7m. i408. Y. 7m. 17s. 
Y. 10 m. 541-2 s, 


University Fours. 

Immediately afterwards the two-mile 
race for Varsity fours was rowed back 
again over the same course. Harvard 
had this year a splendid four, and Yale 
an exceptionally poor one. The race 
was most one-sided, Harvard rowing a 
smooth low stroke full of power, and 
their opponents, a high weak choppy 
one, which failed of its effect. Harvard 
finished a full half minute ahead of Yale, 
or about 10 lengths. 

The orders of the crews were as fol- 


lows: 
Harvard University Four. 


Wt. Ht. Age 

Str. L. S. Chanler ’13 160 5.11 20 
3. E. D. Morgan ‘13 165 6.01 21 
2. F. H. Trumbull '14 165 6.00 20 
Bow, G. F. Stratton '13 168 6.00 22 
Cox. A. T. Abeles 13 112 5.06 20 


Average weight of Four, 164 pounds 


Yale University Four. 


Wt. Ht. Age 
Str. W. G. Lippincott 156 6.00 21 
3. E. H. York, Jr. 181 6.00 21 
2. R. F. Ives 170 5.11 21 
Bow. J. C. Oldenberg 197 6.04 26 
Cox. W. Badger, Jr. 112 5.08 20 
Average weight of Four, 163 pounds. 
Time. 
12m. H. 2m. 321-28. Y. 2m. 35s. 
1m. H. 5m. 248. Y. 5m. 348 
112m.H. 8m. 15s, Y. 8m. 324. 
2m. H. 11m. 248. Y. 11 m. 55s. 


The University Race. 
The Varsity race, the great event of 
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the day was set for 5 o’clock, but owing 
to adverse weather conditions Referee 
Meikleham waited for three-quarters of 
an hour before calling out the oarsmen. 
Both crews arrived simultaneously and 
were soon at the starting line. Twice 
they drifted away but on the third at- 
tempt they were sent away finally. In 
the story of one of the Boston news- 
papers: ‘Harvard got the jump at the 
start and did not take long in pulling 
away from her Eli rivals. Then both 
crews settled down upon the long hard 
row that was toend only four miles fur- 
ther down stream. Harvard was obvi- 
ously under wraps during the early 
stages of the race, and at the first buoy, 
marking out the half mile, Harvard went 
across two seconds — about a half boat’s 
length — ahead of Yale. Shortly after- 
wards the strokes had dropped down to 
82 on each side. Yale was making no 
gain: she was doing well to hold her own. 
At the first mile division in the route 
there was all but,open water between the 
two crews. Harvard was at this point 
three full seconds ahead of Yale. It was 
in the run to the mileand a half flag that 
the first faint bit of open water appeared 
between the two racing shells. Slowly 
the interval of blue increased from a 
scant yard to at least a full length by the 
two-mile buoy. 

“The race had now been half rowed. 
Harvard was at all times well within her- 
self and clearly was loafing. Yale on the 
other hand was splashing, especially No. 
7 oar, and the men, while rowing fairly 
well together did n’t appear to be get- 
ting as much headway into their boat 
as their efforts wouldindicate. From the 
two-mile point down to the finish Har- 
vard consistently increased her lead. At 
three miles there was fully three lengths 
of open water between the shells. This, 
too, in spite of the fact that Coxswain 
Abeles temporarily lost sight of one of 
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the bits of white bunting and in his be- 
lief that he was invading Yale water, 
when as a matter of fact he was wholly 
in his own course, he steered the Har- 
vard boat sharply to his left and almost 
as sharply steered it back again a few 
strokes later on, when the temporarily- 
lost-from-view flag again appeared 
within his vision. 

“There was little difference in the way 
Harvard rowed these third and fourth 
miles. She was always so far in the lead 
that any thoughts of a Yale victory had 
vanished, and it became a question not 
of who would win or of inches at the fin- 
ish, but of good old-fashioned 60-foot 
boat lengths. 

“The Yale crew in the last half-mile 
rowed rather raggedly, and there were 
two or three in the boat that appeared to 
be pretty well fagged out. The Elis 
stuck gamely to not so much as a forlorn 
hope, and rowing as well as lay within 
their power crossed the finish line 205 
seconds after Harvard.” 

The orders of the crews and their 
times are: 


Harvard University Eight. 


Wt. Ht. Age 

Str. G. F. Newton, ’12 6.00 22 
7. G. P. Metcalf, ’12 6.02 2 
6. A. Strong, ’12 6.03 22 
5, L. H. Mills, 14 6.02 20 
4. A. M. Goodale, '13 6.00 22 
3. Q. Reynolds, 14 6.01 22 
2. H. Eager, ’12 5.10 20 
Bow. G. H. Balch, ’12 5.11 22 
Cox. C. T. Abeles, '13 5.06 20 


Average Weight of Eight, 1764 pounds 


Yale University Eight. 


Wt. Ht. Age 

Str. C. N. Snowden 156 6.00 21 
7. C. E. Allen, Jr. 175 5.10 20 
6. J. H. Philbin 184 5.11 21 
5. R. Romeyn 184 6.03 22 
4. M. 8. Denman 184 6.01 20 
3. F. L. Stephenson 175 601 21 
2. E. W. Freeman 173 6.02 20 
Bow. G. A. Gove 160 5.09 21 
Cox. P. Barnum 115 5.08 21 


~ Average Weight of Eight, 173 pounds 
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Miles Harv. Yale Harvard lead 
4 2.35 2.37 4 lengths 
1 5.15 5.18 woe 
14 8.06 8.11 | 
2 10.50 10.58 ah 
24 13.25 13.25 2) 4 
3 16.14 16.28 34 = 
3h 18.58 19.12 3h = 
4 21.43 22.04 5} 


During the last mile of the Varsity 
race the course was so lined with boats 
of one sort or another, that it was impos- 
sible for those in the observation train 
to get more than fleeting glimpses of the 
progress of thecrews. It is said that not- 
withstanding the great increase in the 
number of people brought by the 1911 
regatta, the races this year were at- 
tended by more than ever before. 

After the races, C. T. Abeles of St. 
Louis, Mo., was elected captain for 1913. 
Abeles coxswained his freshman crew, 
and for the last two years has been cox- 
swain of the University Eight. The 
election of a coxswain to captain the 
crew is of very rare occurrence. 


Lacrosse, 


Last year the Lacrosse team went 
through a successful season, winning the 
championship of the Northern Intercol- 
legiate League. This year Harvard was 
even more successful, for not only did it 
repeat its previous record, but it also 
defeated Swarthmore, thereby winning 
the intercollegiate championship of the 
United States. Swarthmore was cham- 
pion of the Southern Intercollegiate 
League. The game was hard fought and 
the victory of the University team well- 
earned, the final score being 7 to 3. The 
record of the team up to the game with 
Swarthmore was remarkable. On April 
27 it defeated Springfield Training 
School 24 to 0, on May 4, Bronx, 15 to3, 
on May 10, Hobart, 14 to 2, and on May 
18, Cornell, 13 to 0. The men who won 
their insignia were: F. E. Abbe, ’14, of 
Fall River; R. Beatley, 13, of Roxbury; 
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W. C. Blackett, ’13, of Somerville; W. P. 
Boyd, ‘12, of Cambridge; C. C. Earle, 
Jr., 12, of Roxbury; J. F. Foristall, ’13, 
of East Boston; Captain P. Gustafson, 
12, of Cambridge; G. R. Hale, ’12, of 
South Boston; F. W. Hodgdon, 712, of 
Arlington; S. S. Kingman, ’12, of New- 
ton Highlands; N. B. Lincoln, 713, of 
Cambridge; W. J. MacKenzie, ’13, of 
Canton, O.; A. Nichols, 3d, 12, of Hath- 
orne; C. S. Parker, ’12, of Woburn; B. E. 
Roberts, ’12, of Newton Centre; R. S. 
Simmons, ’13, of South Boston; J. W. 
White, of Roxbury. 

The line-up against Swarthmore was 
as follows: 

G., Lincoln; p., Simmons; c. p., Hodg- 
don; 1d., Hale; 2d., Boyd, MacKenzie; 
$d., Parker; c., Foristall; 3a., Gustafson, 
Abbe; 2a., Beatley; la., Blackett; o.h., 
Earle; lh., Abbe, Gustafson, Roberts. 

The captain for 1912-1913 was elected 
about the middle of June. He is R. S. 
Simmons, ’13, of South Boston. 


Harvard Clubs. — Associated Clubs. 
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The shooting team had an unsuccess- 
ful season, losing to both Dartmouth 
and Yale. The score in the match with 
Dartmouth was 111 to 163. In the inter- 
collegiate shoot Yale was first with a 
total of 442, Dartmouth, second with 
435, Princeton, third with 416, and Har- 
vard, last with 408. The team in this 
match consisted of T. J. Knapp, ’14, 
Captain S. Mixter, 12, H. Cutting, ’13, 
D. Lockwood, 13, and G. Silsbee, ’13. — 
H. B. Gardner, ’13, W. Tufts, Jr., 13, 
and W. M. E. Whitelock, ’13, are under- 
graduate members of the Athletic Com- 
mittee for this year. — The golf cham- 
pionship of the University was won by 
E. P. Allis, °15, who defeated F. Sar- 
gent, the runner-up, 2 up and 1 to play. 
F. C. Davidson, ’12, was re-élected cap- 
tain for next year. 

Charles M. Storey, ’12. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 

' The sixteenth annual meeting was 
held in New York on June 14 and 15. 
The meeting was called to order in Har- 
vard Hall of the Harvard Club by the 
President, M. O. Simons, ’91. The Sec- 
retary, C. M. Bard, ’01, reported appli- 
cations from nine new clubs, — the Har- 
vard Clubs of Haverhill, Long Island, 
Lynn, Fall River, Hingham, Berlin, 
Paris, Eastern New York, and Keene. 
The Treasurer, P. W. Herrick, ’04, re- 
ported a balance on hand of $1647.45. 

The Report of the Committee on 
Secondary Schools was presented by the 
Chairman, J. D. Phillips, ’97, and showed 
what had been done by the committee to 


combat the idea that Harvard is a rich 
man’s college. It recommended that a 
subsequent committee prepare and cir- 
culate a pamphlet describing fully the 
opportunities for self-support at Har- 
vard. The recommendation was in- 
corporated in a motion which was car- 
ried. G. B. Leighton, ’88, read the re- 
port of the Commission on Federation 
of Harvard Clubs. 

The rival claims of Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco to the honor of 
receiving the Associated Harvard Clubs 
in 1913 were referred to the Council. 
The Council voted in favor of St. Louis. 

At the meeting of the Council the re- 
port of the Committee appointed to con- 
sider the question of dues was read; and 
it was voted to continue the committe; 
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for another year so that a more detailed 
study of the matter might be made. 

At the second session of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs meeting, held on the 
afternoon of June 14, A. M. Allen, 82, 
read the report of the Committee on Re- 
lations with the University. It discussed 
the ways in which the Association might 
assist and render more helpful the visits 
of Harvard officials to the various clubs 
throughout the country; it suggested 
that the association might aid the Uni- 
versity to collect and place in available 
form material of vital and lasting value; 
and it recommended the establishment 
of an information bureau through which 
all information concerning the University 
could be promulgated. 

President Lowell addressed the meet- 
ing; and J. W. Hallowell, ’01, told of the 
work of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

M. D. Follansbee, ’92, presented the 
report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, which was as follows: For Pre- 
sident, Stewart Shillito, 79, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; for vice-presidents: Eastern Divi- 
sion, S. E. Winslow, °85, Worcester; 
Central Division, T. R. Paxton, 1 ’74, 
Princeton, Ind.; Western Division, C. E. 
Edson, ’88, Denver, Col.; Southern Divi- 
sion, F. B. Lemann, ’92, Donaldsonville, 
La.; Pacific Division, T. W. Huntington, 
m "76, San Francisco, Cal.; Southwest- 
ern Division, A. T. Perkins, ’87, St. 
Louis, Mo.; for secretary, C. M. Bard, 
701, Minneapolis, Minn.; for treasurer, 
P. W. Herrick, ’04, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Secretary was instructed to cast the bal- 
lot of the meeting; and then the Pre- 
sident-elect was escorted to the chair. 
Three cheers were given for him, and for 
the retiring president, and the meeting 
was adjourned. 

BERLIN. 

The list of officers, active members, 

and visiting guests during the academic 





year 1911-12 is as follows: W. H. Spen- 
cer, 99, pres., American Embassy; H. S. 
Waite, ’08, vice-pres.; H. J. Wiener, 
treas.; K. O. Bertling, p ’07, sec., Amer- 
ika-Institut, Berlin; Theobald Smith, 
Harvard Visiting Professor; P. V. Bacon, 
98, J. F. Coar, p ’97, Price Collier, ¢ 82, 
W. C. Dreher, p ’89, F. M. Eliot, ’11, F. 
D. Everett, ’11, Maxwell Ferguson, ’08, 
Donald Fisher, p ’09, Abraham Flexner, 
p 06, G. L. Foote, ’08, F. A. Giacomini, 
709, Donald Gregg, ’02, C. H. Haring, 
07, A. L. Hoffman, ’08, E. J. James, h 
09, H. G. James, / 06-07, Hugo Leicht- 
entritt, 94, E. V. Morgan, ’90, Sergius 
Morgulis, L. B. Packard, ’09, J. H. 
Picken, p ’10, W. H. H. Roth, M.M. 
Skinner, 94, A. A. Thayer, ’04. 

K. O. Bertling, p ’07, Sec. 


CENTRAL OHIO. 

On May 24, Border Bowman, ’91, of 
Springfield, Ohio, entertained the Har- 
vard men in Central Ohio at a dinner 
at the Springfield Country Club. In ad- 
dition to Mr. Bowman the following 
were present: J. B. Hayward, ’97, P. D. 
Cummin, 712, Herbert Simonds, ’95, T. 
H. Marshall, ¢ 710, and D. H. Morris, 
’97, of Dayton; L. H. Murray, p ’05, of 
Springfield; S. C. Derby, ’66, W. N. 
King, ’71, W. H. Siebert, ’89, G. H. Stew- 
art, 68, J. A. Leighton, p ’96, H. L. 
Gilbert, ’88, and T. H. Haines p ’98, 
of Columbus; and M. E. Le Sourd, ’06, 
of Bellefontaine. 

Jas. H. Watson, ’07, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 

Members of the Harvard Club of 
Minnesota were the guests of G. C. 
Christian, ’95, at his summer home at 
‘Ferndale,’ Lake Minnetonka, at a pic- 
nic, on the afternoon and evening of Sat- 
urday, July 25. About sixty men were 
present. For four years these picnics 
have been held and have proved so suc- 
cessful in affording an opportunity for 
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recent graduates and undergraduates to 
meet the older graduates that they have 
become an annual feature of the activi- 
ties of the Club. 

In the afternoon a baseball game was 
played between teams from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, the latter maintaining its 
supremacy by the narrow margin of one 
run. Athletic rivalry was further stimu- 
lated by swimming races and water base- 
ball. A picnic supper was then served; 
it was followed by a moonlight boat-ride 
and at 9.30 the members took trains 
back to the cities. 

William G. Graves, ’06, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Club had the great pleasure of 
entertaining the Associated Harvard 
Clubs at the sixteenth annual meeting 
held in New York City on June 14 and 
15, 1912. The meeting really com- 
menced on Thursday, June 13, when 
graduates began flocking in from all 
directions. On Friday mérning early the 
large delegations arrived and were met 
by members of the local committee with 
*buses to transport them to their hotels. 
The morning and afternoon of Friday 
were devoted to business meetings and 
to the registration of incoming members. 
A buffet luncheon was served between 
the meetings, and at the same time the 
Council of the Nominating Committee 
had luncheon in the private dining- 
rooms. 

At 7 o'clock on Friday evening the 
members gathered at the Harvard Club 
to march to the Hotel Astor. The offi- 
cers and guests formed in the front hall, 
the classes up to 1880 in the Grill Room, 
and the classes from 1881 to 1912 in 
Harvard Hall. The procession then 
moved to the Hotel Astor, where dinner 
was served to about 1400 members, who 
were seated at tables of ten and ar- 
ranged by classes. 


After the dinner had been served, P. 
B. Olney, ’64, President of the Harvard 
Club of New York City, welcomed the 
guests and presented J. H. Choate, ’52, 
who presided. He introduced as speak- 
ers M. O. Simons, ’91, President of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs; E. H. Brad- 
ford, 69, Dean of the Harvard Medical 
School; Leonard Wood, m ’84, Major- 
General and Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army; A. E. Willson, ’69, formerly 
Governor of Kentucky; A. L. Mills, ’81, of 
Portland, Oregon; and President Lowell. 
Mr. Choate proposed the health of Pre- 
sident Eliot, and announced his regret 
that Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, 
had been called to Chicago that after- 
noon. 

«. On Saturday, June 16, 1200 men made 
the trip to West Point on the Steamer 
Trojan. On arriving at West Point, 
led by the band, the Harvard men 
marched up the hill to the baseball field 
where photographs were taken and 
hearty cheers given for the army and 
for West Point. A special review and a 
parade of the Cadet Battalion was held 
in honor of the visitors, and later a base- 
ball game was played between a nine of 
Harvard graduates and a Cadet team, 
and a polo match between the officers’ 
team and a team of Harvard graduates. 
The baseball nine having won its game, 
the Harvard men marched triumphantly 
down the hill and took the steamer 
back to New York, arriving at 8 o’clock. 
Everybody went at once to the Hotel 
Astor where an informal dinner was held 
with about the same attendance as on 
Friday night, that is, about 1400. On 
Sunday the weather was so bad that 
only a small number became the guests 
of T. W. Slocum, ’90, and G. F. Baker, 
Jr., 99, on their yachts, but those who 
took this trip had a most delightful sail 
up the Hudson River and down the Bay. 
The officers and members of the 
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Standing Committees for the ensuing 
year are as follows: Pres., P. B. Olney, 
’64; vice-pres., A. G. Hodges, ’74; sec., 
L. P. Marvin, 798; treas., F. R. Swift, 
99. Board of managers: To serve until 
May, 1913: C. S. Fairchild, ’63, C. C. 
Burlingham, ’79, L. B. McCagg, ’84, 
J.P. Morgan, Jr., 89, T. W. Slocum, ’90. 
To serve until May, 1914: Grinnell 
Willis, ’°70, E. F. Whitney, ’71, E. S. 
Martin, °77, J. P. Cotton, Jr., 96, A. 
H. Schefer, 03. To serve until May, 
1915: E. J. Wendell, ’82, R. S. Minturn, 
84, E. G. Merrill, 95, J. D. Greene, 96, 
D. G. Harris, 00. House Committee: 
E. G. Chadwick (Chairman), ’04, Craw- 
ford Blagden, ’02, Guy Cary, ’02, A. H. 
Schefer, ’03, F. M. Chadbourne, ’06, 
Richard Whitney, *11. Auditing com- 
mittee: A. G. Hodges (Chairman), 74, 
E. G. Merrill, ’95, J. D. Greene, ’96. 
Committee on literature and art: E. S. 
Martin (Chairman), 77, J. A. Gade, 
’96, J. D. Greene, 96. Chorister: Fran- 
cis Rogers, 91. Committee on admis- 
sions: To serve until May, 1913: Learned 
Hand, ’93, Townsend Lawrence, ’94, E. 
H. Pool, ’95, E. R. Marvin, 99, I. W. 
Kendall, ’01, J. D. Peabody, 06, A. R. 
Jones, 09. To serve until May, 1914: 
F. R. Outerbridge, ’96, Nicholas Biddle, 
’00, Crawford Blagden (Chairman), ’02, 
E. S. Blagden, ’08, Gavin Hadden, ’09, 
R. W. Morgan, ’10, Richard Whitney 
(Secretary), ’11. To serve until May, 
1915. Hugh Tallant, ’91, Walter Cary, 
93, Albert Stickney, ’97, Norton Per- 
kins, ’98, Alfred Stillman, 2d, ’03, F. F. 
De Rham, ’05, N. S. Smith, 711. 

On July 2, the third annual baseball 
game between the Yale and Harvard 
Clubs of New York City was played at 
the Westchester Country Club and for 
the first time the Harvard Club won, 
thereby gaining possession for the next 
year of the cup presented by G. T. Adee, 
Yale, ’95, and L. P. Marvin, ’98. The 
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feature of the game was the excellent 
battery work of Hicks and Currier. The 
teams consisted of the following: 


Harvard Yale 

C. R. Leonard, ’08, ss. Philbin, ec. 

R. D. Wrenn, '95, 2b. Barnwell, cf. 

B. H. Hayes, 98, cf. Rodgers, 3b. 

R. J. Leonard, '06, 3b. Mallory, If. 

E. P. Currier, ’09, c. Mackay, rf. 

S. T. Hicks, 10, p. Johnson, rf. 

E. H. Kendall, ’02, 1b. Van Vleck, p. 

F. A. Spencer, Jr., 05, rf. Adee, 2b. 

P. N. Coburn, ’02, If. Litchfield, 1b. 
Hughes, ss. 


After the game a joint dinner was 
served on the piazza of the Westchester 
Country Club at which great good Har- 
vard-Yale fellowship prevailed. 

The Club had special cars to New 
London and return for the Harvard- 
Yale boat-races. On the return of the 
crowd to New York a celebration of the 
victories was held in Harvard Hall. 

The Harvard Entrance Examinations 
were as usual held in the Harvard Club 
during the week commencing June 17. 

The Club has recently acquired a plot 
adjoining the present Club House on 
45th Street on the West with a frontage 
of 60 feet, and it is expected that an ad- 
dition to the Club House will be erected 
shortly. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. | 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 

The Rocky Mountain Harvard Club 
held its twenty-seventh annual meeting 
on Saturday, May 25, at Colorado 
Springs. At five o’clock in the after- 
noon, the members and guests left on a 
special train, over the railway to the 
Cripple Creek mining district. After 
reaching the crest of the divide, 10,300 
feet in altitude, the train returned as far 
as Cheyenne Cajfion, about eight miles 
from Colorado Springs. At that point 
the occupants left the train, and walked 
a few hundred yards into the cafion to 
Bruin Inn. 
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” After refreshing themselves by wash- 
ing their hands and faces in the clear, 
cool water of Cheyenne Creek, they im- 
mediately proceeded to the open air 
dining-room of the inn, where a beef- 
steak supper was served. The President 
of the Club, D. F. Carpenter, ’00, pre- 
sided. While dinner was being served, 
the business meeting was held. The 
following were elected as the officers of 
the ensuing year: Pres., Hume Lewis, 
’92, of Denver; vice-pres., F. H. Touret, 
97, Colorado Springs; sec. and treas., 
K. B. Townsend, ’08, First National 
Bank Building, Denver; additional 
members of the Executive committee, 
which includes the officers above named, 
W. M. Randol, ’91, of Colorado Springs, 
and A. G. Brodhead, ’88, of Denver. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted 

instructing the Executive Committee to 
consider the questions of incorporating 
the Club, and of providing for an an- 
nual scholarship, by way of loan or 
otherwise. 
F After dinner was ovef the President 
introduced the guest of honor, Prof. A. 
B. Hart, ’80, exchange professor at Col- 
orado College, as the principal speaker 
of the evening. Prof. Hart’s witty and 
informal talk about the College was lis- 
tened to attentively. In the absence of 
the newly elected President, F. H. 
Touret spoke for the incoming adminis- 
tration. The only other speaker was 
H. G. Lunt, ’70. During the course of 
the dinner and between the speeches, 
there was plenty of singing, led by a 
Glee Club from Colorado College. The 
song that made the greatest hit in these 
backwoods was “‘ Has anybody here seen 
Eli?” 

At ten o’clock a series of piercing 
whistles from the special train announced 
“All aboard.” Thereupon the members 
of the Club and guests proceeded to 
climb the steep hill to the railroad track 
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with the best grace possible, considering 
the time of night and the conditions. 
Every one conquered the ascent and 
boarded the train breathless, but with- 
out assistance. The meeting was one of 
the most successful, and the best at- 
tended that the Club has held. The fol- 
lowing forty-three members and guests 
were present: V. C. Alderson, ’85, Gib- 
son Bell, 01, A. G. Brodhead, ’88, L. W. 
Bortree, m 10, F. A. Bushee, p ’98, D. 
F. Carpenter, ’00, F. W. Cragin, s ’82, 
George Cunningham, ’04, T. Deland, 
A. H. Ewing, ’04, W. L. Fales, ’87, G. I. 
Finley, ’98, J. M. Friendly, Hildreth 
Frost, 1°04, Fred Goldfrank, ’99, G. W. 
Gano, /’94, R. H. Hart, ’97, Prof. A. B. 
Hart, ’80, Prof. E. C. Hills, of Colorado 
College, exchange professor with Har- 
vard; W. E. Hutton, ’95, W. S. Jackson, 
710, H. F. Lunt, ’98, H. G. Lunt, ’70, 
Lawrence Lewis, ’01, J. J. Mahoney, m 
04, J. F. McGrath, °95, Donald Mc- 
Creery, 1’11, H. A. Nye, ’06, John Par- 
sons, "74, C.§. Pastorius, ’87, H. E. 
Pastorius, 799, W. M. Randol, ’91, W. 
F. Slocum, President Colorado College, 
honorary member; W. H. Smiley, ’77, 
W. H. Swan, m ’91, W. C. Sterne, 91, 
M. J. Sweany, p’99, F. H. Touret, ’97, 
E. I. Terry, s 07, Kenneth Townsend, 
08, F. F. Walpole, 01, J. E. Wilson, 
m ’05, F. O. Vaille, 774. 
Hildreth Frost, 104, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


 *.* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
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rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

%* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 

* 


1852. 


Nathaniel Devereux Silsbee was born 
Oct. 22, 1830. He died June 27, 1912. 
His father was the Hon. Nathaniel Sils- 
bee, of Salem, a former Treasurer of Har- 
vard College. He was fitted for College 
in Salem, and was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1852. He went abroad in 1852 
and 1853, to establish a brokerage busi- 
ness in the East Indies. Before entering 
College he studied engineering for two 
years. In 1854 he read law with Messrs. 
Perry and Endicott in Salem. He pur- 
sued a mercantile life in the brokerage 
business of the East for thirty years. 
Field & Silsbee, Hodges & Silsbee, per- 
haps others, were the firm names. 
Later he became interested in the lum- 
ber business in Texas, and was assistant 
treasurer of the Gulf and Kansas City 
Railroad. He resided, at various times, 
in Salem, Boston, Cohasset; he died in 
Dorchester. At his death he was in his 
eighty-second year. He served in the 
Boston Cadets sixteen years, and was a 
member of the Salem East India Marine 
Society; and of various social fraterni- 
ties while in college. With two others he 
built eighty-five miles of railroad in 
Texas, to open up a lumber district; 
and the considerable town of Silsbee in 
Texas was named for him. In College 
Silsbee was a well-known and pleasant 
Classmate. In 1856 he married Miss 
Mary Stone Hodges of Salem, who sur- 
vives him, as do four of their children: 
Mrs. W. L. Montgomery, Nathaniel 
Silsbee, Miss Rosamond White Silsbee, 
and George Devereux Silsbee. There 
are four grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. — David W. Cheever. 








1854. 


Dr. B. J. Jerrries, Sec., 
15 Chestnut St., Boston. 


Richard Fitch Hall died at Norwich, 
Conn., Oct. 1, 1911. He was the son of 
Daniel and Anginette Fitch, bornin Troy, 
N. Y., Sept. 24, 1833. He fitted for col- 
lege at Phillips Andover Academy. For 
twenty years he was in the lumber busi- 
ness at Troy, part of the time under the 
firm name of Culver & Hall. For nine 
years he was director, secretary, and su- 
perintendent of the West Troy Gas 
Works. In 1855 he was connected with 
the fire department; chief engineer for 
three years; fire commissioner for twelve 
years; president of the board, two years. 
In 1870 he was appointed water commis- 
sioner, and for several years was presid- 
ent of the Board, serving till 1904. He 
was a member of the American Gas 
Light Association, and of the Sons of the 
Revolution; of the board of trustees of 
the Troy Orphan Asylum, serving as 
secretary; a member of the Exempt 
Firemen’s association, acting as presid- 
ent and trustee at different times. For 
several years he was director in the West 
Troy National Bank, and trustee of the 
Troy Orphan Asylum. In 1860 he mar- 
ried Miss Sarah H. Belding. To the end 
of his life he was deeply interested in the 
betterment of Troy, and was frequently 
consulted about municipal affairs, 
and was connected with the Chamber 
of Commerce, a powerful factor in pro- 
moting the welfare of the city. As a 
lover of good literature he read much 
both in English and Latin after his re- 
tirement from office in 1904. He was an 
honored and respected member of the 
Class of 1854. 

1856. 
Pror. JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 
Henry Gassett Wheelock died at 
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a. Brookline, June 1, 1912. He was the 
son of Gill Wheelock and Ellen (Bel- 
lows) Wheelock, and was born in Bos- 
ton, June 22, 1835. He prepared at the 
Boston Latin School. In 1858, upon his 
return from a journey around the world, 
he went to Walpole, N. H., and carried 
oh the farm which formerly belonged to 
his grandfather Bellows. In 1862-63 he 
served in the war as sergeant-major of 
the 45th Regiment, Mass. Vols. (a nine- 
months’ regiment). In 1866 he removed 
from Walpole to New York, where he 
was treasurer for two years of the 
Dutchess and Columbia Railroad; was 
for three years in the office of the Board 
of Health of New York; and for ten 
years in the office of the Howard Insur- 
ance Company of New York, until that 
company closed its business. Of late 
years he has been a resident of Brookline. 
He was married at Walpole, N. H., May 
9, 1861, to Harriet S. H. Dorr, who died 
about 1874. He is survived by a son, 
Geo. G. Wheelock, and a daughter, who 
is the wife of Dr. F. B. Pétcy, of Brook- 
line. — Thomas John Morris died in 
3 Baltimore, Md., June 6, 1912. His 
i parents, John Morris, of Ireland, and 
Sarah Chancellor, of Havre, France, 
i were married in Havre, and had immedi- 
E ately come to America. He was born in 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 24, 1837. He pre- 
pared at the private school of Mr. John 
Prentiss, at Medfield, Md., and under a 
private tutor. He joined the Class of 
1856 at the beginning of the Sophomore 
year. He studied law, was admitted to 
the Maryland Bar in 1860, and prac- 
tised in Baltimore until 1879. From 
: 1862 to 1866 he served as colonel on 
4 the staff of Gov. A. W. Bradford, of 
Maryland. In July, 1879, President 
Hayes appointed him United States 
District Judge for the District of Mary- 
land. Entering upon office at the age of 
41, the youngest judge then on the fed- 
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eral bench, he remained in the harness 
until his death at 74; not availing him- 
self of his well-earned right to retire on 
full pay. Seldom has the termination of 
a long judicial career been followed by 
such absolute and unqualified eulogy on 
the part of both lawyers and laymen. 
“The one thing in which the bar of 
Baltimore was unanimous is its opinion 
of Judge Morris.” While his legal 
learning, judicial ability, and firmness 
are commended in the strongest terms, 
he is also universally given credit for 
admirable personal qualities, without 
+which no judge, however great his abil- 
ity, can be thoroughly satisfactory to 
either counsel or suitors. The following 
quotations are specimens of the commen- 
dations bestowed upon Judge Morris: 
He had “an unvarying courtesy, a lim- 
itless patience.” ‘He was always just, 
unfailingly courteous.” “He had the 
sweetest temper of any man I ever 
knew.” ‘A more lovable character never 
adorned our bench.” “It is given only 
to rare souls to have a balance of attri- 
butes so nearly perfect as had Judge 
Morris.” “If Providence had seen fit to 
bestow on all judges the peculiar com- 
bination of character and ability be- 
stowed upon Judge Morris, some prob- 
lems about which we now hear much 
would never have arisen.” “There 
would never be question of judicial recall 
were all jurists like Thomas J. Morris.” 
President Taft, who knew Judge Morris 
well, having himself served on the fed- 
eral bench of a neighboring circuit, said 
“His was a clear head, a sweet nature, a 
judicial mind, and a most attractive 
personality.” Judge Morris presided at 
the Class Dinner in 1896, in celebration 
of its fortieth anniversary of graduation. 
He was married, June 10, 1867, in Balti- 
more, to Sarah Pinkerton Cushing, and 
leaves a daughter, Josephine Cushing 
Morris. 








1858. 
Fisner Ames, Sec., 
Tremont Building, Boston. 

The Class of 1858 met on Commence- 
ment Day with ten members present. 
Fisher Ames was elected a member of 
the Class Committee and Secretary and 
Treasurer, in place of Sydney A. Wil- 
liams, deceased. It was voted that the 
Treasurer retain $500 of the Class Fund 
and pay the balance to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College to hold for 
five years, paying interest to the Class 
annually, at the average market rate; 


then the balance to be paid to the Col- , 


lege; the fund to be held and the income 
to be used in aid of deserving students in 
the academic department, preference 
being given to descendants of members 
of the Class. The College has signified 
its willingness to accept the gift on the 
terms specified. The fund amounts toa 
little over $1700. The Class has twenty- 
seven surviving members. 


1859. 

Pror. C. J. Wuire, Sec., 

5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

Edwin Creswell Lewis died in La- 
conia, N. H., Sept. 14, 1911. He was 
born in New Hampton, N. H., Novem- 
ber 28, 1836, the son of Rufus Graves 
and Sally (Smith) Lewis. He was fitted 
for college at the New Hampton Acad- 
emy. He took the degree of A.M. in 
course in 1862. After graduation he en- 
tered a lawyer’s office in Lowell, but was 
called home by his father’s failing health, 
and remained in New Hampton until 
1878, being chiefly engaged in farming. 
While in New Hampton he was at times 
moderator, treasurer, and member of 
the school committee. After 1878 he 
lived in Laconia (both these towns are 
in Bristol County), where, for nearly 
twenty years, he owned and edited a 
county paper, the Laconia Democrat. 
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He was a member and sometimes the 
chairman of the Laconia School Com- 
mittee, and treasurer of Bristol County. 
He was a member of the Governor’s 
Council in 1890, which duty probably 
gave him the title of colonel. In July, 
1890, he married his elder brother's 
widow, whose maiden name was Eliza 
B. Hilton, and who had one daughter, 
who is now Mrs. Minnie Lewis Turner, 
of Chevy Chase, Md. Mrs. Lewis died 
April 15, 1899, in North Adams. — 
Henry Timberlake Duncan was born in 
Paris, Ky., Sept. 1, 1836, and died in 
Lexington, Ky., June 4, 1912. He was 
the son of Henry Timberlake and Eliza 
(Pike) Duncan. He took the degree of 
A.M. in course in 1862. He spent most 
of his life in Lexington. He studied law 
with ex-Chief Justice George Robertson, 
and was admitted to the bar in April, 
1870. He practised law in partnership 
with W. B. Kinkead until 1878. When 
the Civil War broke out, he commanded 
an artillery company in the Kentucky 
State Guard. During Bragg’s invasion 
of the state in 1862, he was Assistant 
Adjutant-General on the staff of Gen. 
J. S. Jackson, and was in the battle of 
Perryville, Oct. 6-8, 1862. He was a 
member of the M. O. L. L. U. S. Ohio 
Commandery. He edited and published 
three papers between 1870 and 1893, 
The Farmer’s Home Journal (weekly), 
The Lexington Daily Press, and Weekly 
Press. He was Mayor of Lexington in 
1893-95, and again in 1900-04. He was 
married in December, 1860, to Lily, 
daughter of George W. Brand. She 
died Oct. 9, 1881. Their children were 
Major George B., U.S. A.; Eliza (Mrs. 
J. R. Allen); Edward M.; Nana B.; 
Henry T. (LL.B. Harvard, 1900); Lily 
B. (Mrs. G. O. Draper); Margaret 
(Mrs. Algernon Daingerfield); Daniel 
(graduate of West Point, died in 1897); 
Fanny B. 
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1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Frank Haseltine was born in Phila- 
delphia Dec. 17, 1838. He was _pre- 
pared for college by private tutors, 
and entered Harvard with his class in 
1856. During his college course, his 
manly character, cultivated tastes, and 
personal kindness and friendliness gained 
for him the lasting regard of those 
with whom he came into relation. After 
graduation, he studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1865, but never en- 
tered upon active practice. In early life, 
Haseltine had visited Europe with his 
parents, and had then acquired some 
knowledge of pictures and works of art, 
as well as of foreign languages. Later he 
traveled abroad for many years, devoting 
himself to the study of literature and art. 
A large part of his active life was given 
to artistic work, and he produced many 
paintings of merit. He was earnestly in- 
terested in all that concerned the welfare 
of his Class, and responded generously 
to every appeal on its behalf. He was 
one of the founders of the Harvard Club 
of Philadelphia, and was made its 
permanent secretary. Haseltine was, 
through life, a man of deep religious 
faith and conviction. He was a member 
and vestryman in Holy Trinity Church 
of Philadelphia. His death occurred in 
Philadelphia, on July 18, 1910. 


1862. 
C. E. GrinneEt, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Of the 96 Bachelors of Arts on the list 
39 survive and of these 26 appeared at 
one or another of the festivities in Com- 
mencement week. Since the Secretary 
was abroad before Commencement the 
Class Report was kindly made by Charles 
P. Ware with his well-known scholarly 
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care and skill. The Class celebrated its 
50th anniversary by a class dinner at 
Young’s Hotel and by giving the lun- 
cheon in Phillips Brooks House on Com- 
mencement Day to the older graduates 
according to the present custom. At 
the Alumni Meeting in Sever Quad- 
rangle, which has taken the place of the 
dinner in Memorial Hall, the Class was 
represented by H. M. Rogers, who with 
his usual eloquence and grace made the 
speech printed elsewhere in this issue. 
— Charles C. Soule has presented to the 
University library, as a fiftieth-year 
thesis, a volume he has just written and 
published, entitled “How to Plan a 
Library Building for Library Work.” 
In it is embodied at length the result of 
thirty years’ devotion to this specialty 
as an active member of the American 
Library Association, of which he is an 
“Institute” member. This volume em- 
phasizes the librarian’s belief that a li- 
brary building should be treated archi- 
tecturally not as a work of art, but as a 
very practical workshop. A second vol- 
ume of plates is to be issued in 1918. 


1863. 
Crarence H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central Street, Boston. 

Twenty members of the Class regis- 
tered at 19 Holworthy during Com- 
mencement Day. — The resignation of H. 
F. Jenks as Class Secretary, on account 
of continued ill health, was accepted, 
and Clarence H. Denny was chosen 
Class Secretary. Charles C. Jackson 
was made a member of the Class Com- 
mittee. Matters incidental to the Class 
Fund and to the arrangements for next 
Commencement, when we celebrate our 
Fiftieth Anniversary, were discussed and 
decided upon. — The only death among 
our classmates during the past year was 
that of Frank Goodwin, which took 
place June 7, 1912. Frank Goodwin, son 
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of Ichabod and Sarah Parker (Rice) 
Goodwin, was born in Portsmouth, 
N. H., Nov. 11, 1841. He died in Ports- 
mouth, June 7, 1912. He fitted for col- 
lege in the schools of Portsmouth. After 
graduation he began the study of the 
law in George P. Sanger’s office, Boston, 
and afterwards spent a year at the Law 
School in Cambridge. He then returned 
to an office, Dehon and Bryant’s, and 
began practising with his office at 4 
Court Street, Boston. He rose to prom- 
inence, making a specialty of real prop- 
erty and admiralty law. He began lec- 
tures upon real property in the Law 
School of Boston University in the au- 
tumn of 1886, and in 1891 he was ap- 
pointed professor and continued to lec- 
ture until 1903, when he retired on ac- 
count of the failure of his eyesight, and 
was made Professor Emeritus. He pre- 
pared and published in 1905 “Goodwin 
on Real Property.” The book is regard- 
ed as an authority on the subject. With 
the prospect of almost total blindness 
upon him he removed to Portsmouth in 
October, 1904, and there he passed the 
remainder of his days. He was married 
Sept. 27, 1866, to Mary Greenwood 
Buttrick, daughter of Ephraim But- 
trick, of Cambridge, who survives him. 
He leaves also two daughters, one of 
whom is married, and one son, Robert 
E. Goodwin, who graduated at Harvard 
in 1901, Boston University Law School 
in 1903, and is now practising law in 
Boston. 
1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricwarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The annual class supper was held at 
Young’s Hotel June 19, at half-past six 
o'clock. Twenty members were present. 
On Commencement Day, Thayer 31 
was secured for the use of the Class, and 
the business meeting was held at one 
o’clock, eighteen members being pres- 


ent. — At the last Commencement at 
Swarthmore College W. H. Appleton 
received the degree of LL.D. — Prof. 
John Binney resigned June 4, after 39 
years of service, the chair of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Literature in the Berke- 
ley Divinity School, and was appointed 
Professor Emeritus in the same depart- 
ment. — Dr. R. H. Fitz was elected, 
June 17, an Honorary Member of the 
@. B. K.— P. B. Olney, as President of 
the New York Harvard Club, presided 
at the dinner given by the Associated 
Harvard Clubs in New York in June. — 
Prof. G. H. Palmer is the author of the 
“Problem of Freedom” published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. In May 
he was elected a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and Trus- 
tee of Wellesley College, and on June 11 
received the degree of L.H.D. from 
Princeton University. — W. R. Robe- 
son has moved from Antwerp to Brus- 
sels, Belgium. — A. G. Sedgwick, in 
connection with Prof. J. H. Beale, pub- 
lished this year the 9th edition of his 
father’s, Theodore Sedgwick’s, treatise 
on “ The Measure of Damages”’ in four 
volumes. — H. H. Sprague was reap- 
pointed by Gov. Foss, July 3d, Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Water and 
Sewerage Commission. 


1867. 
James R. Carpet, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 

The Hon. Frederick Dodge, who for 
several years has been judge of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
District of Massachusetts, has been 
nominated by President Taft to be a 
judge of the Circuit Court of Appeals. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANnbLeER, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 
Alden Bradford Farnham, born in 
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elle, Mobile Co., Ala., May 6, 1912. He 
was the son of Alden Bradford and 
Frances Ann (Sloane) Farnham. His 
father’s antecedents were of English 
blood. His mother’s grandparents came 
from Ireland before the American Revo- 
lution and were established in Boston. 
The first Farnham (Ralph) landed at 
Boston, June 3, 1635, and settled at 
Andover. Farnham entered Harvard in 
1863, but owing to illness he dropped 
into the Class of 1868. For a year after 
graduation he taught at Urbana, Ohio, 
after which he was in business in Kansas 
City, Mo. He soon left this, and return- 
ing to the East resumed teaching as 
Principal of the High School at Middle- 
town, N. Y., in the summer of 1870. In 
February, 1871, he was elected the Su- 
perintendent of Schools in that place. 
In the autumn of 1875 he was graduated 
at the Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege of New York, where he lived from 
1873 till 1880, teaching and practising. 
For eighteen months he Served on the 
staff of the Charity Hospital, was for 
four months interne at Maternity Hos- 
pital, and was assistant surgeon at the 
New York Eye and Ear Infirmary. In 
1880 he moved to New Rochelle, near 
New York, where he opened an office, 
and became health officer. In April, 
1883, he removed to Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. His specialty at that time was 
the throat and nose. In Milwaukee he 
took an active interest in sanitary mat- 
ters, inventing a movable disinfecting 
van which the local health commission 
approved, and which was inspected and 
copied by Chicago authorities, and is 
described in the Annals of Hygiene for 
February, 1893. He became a trustee, 
and the secretary and treasurer, of the 
Emergency Hospital, in Milwaukee; 
treasurer of the Association for Building 
a Mother's Cottage, for the treatment of 
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Bath, Me., Oct. 11, 1844, died in Citron- , 


those ill with contagious diseases, for 
well-to-do classes; president of the Mil- 
waukee Medical Society; chairman of 
the Subscription Committee to raise 
$250,000 to give Milwaukee and the 
state “a scientific medical organization 
liberally endowed’’; chairman of the ex- 
ecutive council of a “committee of phy- 
sicians acting as citizens in securing a 
proper sanitary and hygienic condition 
of the schools and city generally.” In 
1906 he moved to Citronelle, Mobile 
County, Ala., where he practised medi- 
cine, and attended to the cultivation of 
land. He was a member of the Harvard 
Club, the University Club, and the 
Manhattan Club, all of New York City; 
of the Milwaukee Club, and of the Uni- 
versity Club, of Milwaukee; secretary of 
the Bartlett Clinical Club; and origina- 
tor and conductor in Milwaukee of the 
Apoplectic Club, a local fun club. Farn- 
ham planted one hundred Satsuma or- 
ange trees, forming a grove by them- 
selves on his estate in Alabama, and 
named the grove the “Class of 1868.” 
He married, Oct. 11, 1881, Mary Eliza- 
beth Anderson, daughter of William 
Anderson, Jr., and Sarah Hoyt Ander- 
son, both of New York City. He leaves 
a wife and two daughters, Miss Jessica 
Farnham, and Mrs. Frank P. Munro, of 
Marblehead, Mass. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

Henry Ware Putnam died May 18, 
1912, at his home in Roxbury, where he 
was born April 29, 1847. He prepared 
for college at the Roxbury Latin School; 
after finishing the course he spent two 
years abroad. In 1872 he became one of 
the trustees of his old school, to which he 
was always loyal. In college he rowed on 
his class crew. After graduation he en- 
tered the Law School, and in 1872 was 
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admitted to the Bar. From 1875 to. 
1878 he was an assistant city solicitor of 
Boston. In 1874 he was a member of the 
Common Council. From 1886 to 1892 
he was an Overseer of the College. In 
October, 1873, he was married to Flor- 
ence Haven Thwing, by whom he had 
four children. In 1882 he was married to 
Mary Nelson Williams, by whom he had 
one child. In 1908 he was married to 
Edith Gertrude Morse. 


1872. 

A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 

126 State St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its fortieth anni- 
versary by meeting at the house of E. 
W. Hutchins on Wednesday morning, 
June 19, and there taking automobiles 
for Cambridge where several members 
attended the funeral of their old instruc- 
tor in Greek, Prof. W. W. Goodwin. 
The Class visited the newer. buildings, 
inspected the glass flowers, and other 
objects of interest. From Cambridge, 
to the number of 34 in nine cars, they 
went to Ponkapoag by various routes 
and lunched with their classmate, Dr. 
A. T. Cabot. The lunch and attractive- 
ness of this beautiful place interfered 
somewhat with the plan to attend the 
ball-game at Soldier’s Field, but the ma- 
jority arrived in Cambridge in time tosee 
the disappointing part of the game. At 
7 o'clock in the evening 36 members of 
the Class dined at the Hotel Somerset, 
C. H. Russell presiding. The Secretary 
distributed advance proof-sheets of his 
Ninth Report. G. F. Babbitt acted as 
toastmaster and read a poem for the 
occasion, and subsequently introduced 
and sang a new Class song. E. W. 
Hutchins, C. G. Kidder, F. W. Tomkins, 
and Frank Hasbrouck spoke, R. S. Hall 
also read a poem, and it was nearly mid- 
night when Auld Lang Syne was sung. 
Thayer 3 was open for the Class on 
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Commencement and 32 members were 
photographed in a group at the northerly 
end of Gore Hall, the picture to be pub- 
lished with the Ninth Report. Twenty 
members attended the Alumni exercises 
in the afternoon. 


1873. 
Artuur L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham. 

Maurice Howe Richardson died in 
Boston suddenly on July 30. He was 
born at Athol, Dec. 31, 1851, and was 
the son of Nathan H. and Martha A. 
(Barber) Richardson. After preparation 
for college in the schools of Fitchburg he 
entered Harvard in 1869 and graduated 
in 1873. After taking his degree he 
served as sub-master for a year in the 
High School at Salem, and at the same 
time studied medicine with Dr. Peirson, 
subsequently entering the second year 
class of the Harvard Medical School in 
1874. Two years later he took his de- 
gree and for a time was surgical house- 
pupil in the Mass. General Hospital, an 
institution with which he was afterwards 
always identified, filling many positions 
of responsibility until he was appointed 
surgeon-in-chief, an office created for 
him. In his connection with the Hospi- 
tal and Medical School he was thrown 
into close relationship with Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes —a circumstance to 
which he largely owed the marvelous 
knowledge of anatomy which was one 
of his many distinguished attainments. 
In 1876 he began practice and soon 
attracted the notice of the profession 
and of the public by the daring and 
brilliancy of his work. He was one of the 
earliest surgeons who adopted operative 
interference in cases of appendicitis, in 
the management of which he was con- 
spicuously successful and which pointed 
the way to his ultimate specialty of gen- 
eral abdominal surgery. At the Medical 
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School he filled the positions of Demon- 
strator in Anatomy and Assistant Pro- 
fessor and Professor of Clinical Surgery. 
He was a frequent contributor to the lit- 
erature of his profession and often spoke 
from the platform on topics of vital 
importance to the public. He was at one 
time president of the American Surgical 
Association, of the Boylston Medical 
Society, and a member of many profes- 
sional associations in Europe and in this 
country. Besides his connection with the 
Mass. General Hospital he was actively 
interested in the work of the Boston 
Dispensary and the Carney Hospital. 
In connection with other Boston prac- 
titioners he built the private hospital 
on Corey Hill in Brookline and took 
especial pride in its control which lay 
largely in his hands. He was an inde- 
fatigable worker, rarely taking a rest 
from his labors, and supplementing 
extraordinary professional ability by a 
ready sympathy with the sick and suf- 
fering. He died in harness, passing away 
in his sleep. A widow and six children 
survive him. — At the annual meeting 
on Commencement it was voted to in- 
clude in the class organization those who 
received Harvard degrees other than 
that of A.B. in 1873. As the Secretary 
has no names nor addresses of such per- 
sons, he will be glad to hear from any 
graduates of the professional schools of 
the above year who may care to join the 
Class. 
1874. 
Cnartes S. PenHALLOW, Acting Sec., 
803 Sears Building, Boston. 

George Partridge Sanger was born in 
Charlestown, Sep:. 6, 1852, son of 
George Partridge and Elizabeth Sher- 
burne (Thompson) Sanger. He was mar- 
ried June 14, 1883, in Boston, to Susan 
Emily Jewell. After graduation he began 
the study of law, and was admitted to 
the Suffolk Bar, and later to practice in 


the Federal Courts. He was Assistant 
U.S. Attorney for the District of Mas- 
sachusetts from 1877 to 1882. After- 
ward he was engaged in active general 
practice in Boston for more than twenty 
years. He was commissioner of U. S. 
Circuit Court seven years, master in 
chancery for Suffolk County nine years, 
and was for some years actively inter- 
ested in politics. He was a member of 
the Boston Common Council two years. 
In the lower branch of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature he served two terms, 
and three times was a member of the 
State Senate. He was a member of the 
Board of Election Commissioners of 
Boston,and was Chairman for part of the 
term of four years. He was treasurer of 
the Union Club in Boston for six years. 
Such are the bare facts in the life of our 
Class Secretary. He died on July 15, 
1912. He was of a most lovable disposi- 
tion, never quick to anger, kindly, un- 
selfish, and considerate. Everybody 
knew the “Colonel,’”’ as he was called 
almost all his life, and his unfailing in- 
terest in the Class, and in the College. 
He was a member of the Institute, the 
A. K. E., the Hasty Pudding Club, and 
the A.D. Club, and was elected Class 
Secretary on graduation. He helped 
many of the Class in various ways, being 
always willing to give material aid or to 
do anything which they might ask of 
him; no classmate ever went to him in 
vain when in trouble. His old scrap- 
book in which he kept all the doings of 
each member of the Class is almost 
amusing in the information it contains, 
and shows his interest in even the most 
trifling things that had to do with any 
member of 74. 
1875 
Warren A. REEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 
Nelson Taylor died suddenly at his 
summer home in South Norwalk, Conn., 
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June 22, 1912. He was the son of Gen- 
eral Nelson and Mary Ann (Bruen) 
Taylor. He was born near Stockton, 
Cal., June 9, 1854, fitted for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and spent the 
year after graduation in study and travel 
abroad. He studied law for two years 
and was admitted to the Fairfield 
County, Conn., Bar in the fall of 1878. 
He was Treasurer of South Norwalk in 
1884 and Mayor in 1885. He was presi- 
dent of the Norwalk Building Loan and 
Investment Association, of the Fairfield 
Company, and of the Stuyvesant Com- 
pany, secretary of the American Pub- 
lishers’ Association, and director of the 
Lockwood Manufacturing Co. (makers 
of locks and builders’ hardware at South 
Norwalk), and of the South Norwalk 
Trust Company. In 1885 he organized 
the Baker & Taylor Company of New 
York City, for the publishing of books 
and wholesale jobbing, and was its 
president until his death. He was a 
member of the Fairfield County Bar 
Association, the Norwalk Historical 
Association, and the Norwalk Hospital 
Association, and of the Aldine Club of 
New York City. He was married in 
London, England, July 26, 1906, to 
Aliette de Carriére, of Kischineff, Russia. 
— Rebecca Lane Hooper (Radcliffe, 
1900), the Class Baby, daughter of F. 
W. Hooper, was married at Walpole, 
N.H., July 27, 1912, to William Franklin 
Eastman of New York City. 


J. F. Tyrer, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its thirty-fifth 
anniversary by spending the morning 
of June 19 at the Oakley Country Club, 
Watertown. G. A. Sawyer, J. B. Millet, 
G. St. L. Abbott, G. M. Nash, A. B. 
Denny, P. W. Page, A. H. Latham, and 
M. L. Crosby played golf. First prize 


went to Sawyer; second to Nash, and 
third toAbbott. Page saved his stakes. 
Luncheon was served at half-past 
twelve o’clock, and at half-past one, the 
Class left on a special car for Soldier’s 
Field, where they saw the Harvard-Yale 
Game. In the evening there was a dinner 
at the Parker House; fifty-four men were 
present. Hon. H. G. Danforth presided, 
S. M. Babcock sang, and President Lo- 
well, R. O. Harris, Ripley Hitchcock, 
Lindsay Swift, and the Secretary spoke. 
E. S. Martin furnished some verses 
which delighted the Class. — A goodly 
number of men gathered at 14 Hol- 
worthy on Commencement Day, where 
a business meeting was held as usual 
at twelve o’clock. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Building, Boston. 

On the evening of June 19, Dr. P. W. 
Hewins invited the members of the Class 
to be his guests at his residence at 
Wellesley Hills. Twenty-three members 
of the Class were present and passed a 
most agreeable evening. — At the busi- 
ness meeting of the Class held on Com- 
mencement Day, Henry Wheeler was 
elected Secretary in place of J. C. Whit- 
ney, deceased. His address is 511 Sears 
Building, Boston, and the members of 
the Class are requested to keep him 
advised of their post-office addresses 
and of any events of interest in their 
lives. — At Commencement, Henry 
Osborn Taylor received the honorary 
degree of Litt.D. in recognition of his 
attainments in history and philosophy 
as shown by his books, “The Medieval 
Mind,” “‘Ancient Ideals,” and “The 
Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages.” 
He is secretary of the Century Club of 
New York. — C. F. Chamberlayne has 
published the third volume of his work 
entitled “The Modern Law of Evi- 
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dence.” This bears the sub-title, 
“Reasoning of Witnesses.” The first 
two volumes, dealing respectively with 
administration and procedure, were 
published last year. The work is original 
and exhaustive and will be completed by 
the fourth volume which is in process of 
preparation. 





1879 

Rev. Epwarp Hats, Sec., 

4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 
Charles Osmyn Brewster died at his 
summer home at South Dartmouth, 
June 26, 1912, after an illness which had 
first become serious in the fall of 1911. 
He was born Oct. 4, 1856, in Philadel- 
phia, the son of Charles Osmyn and 
Mary Draper (Lewis) Brewster. He 
fitted for college at Williston Seminary, 
and entered Princeton in the fall of 1875. 
In 1876, however, he came to Harvard, 
joining the Class of 1879 at the begin- 
ning of its Sophomore year. The sum- 
mer after his graduation he read law at 
his home in Brookfield, aad in the fall 
entered the Columbia College Law 
School. He received the degree of LL.B. 
in May, 1881, and in June was admitted 
to practice at the New York Bar. From 
June, 1880, to May, 1881, he was in the 
law office of Stearns & Curtis, in New 
York, but on his graduation from the 
Law School entered the office of Thomas 
Thacher. The summer of 1882 he spent 
in Europe. After his return he continued 
to practise law in the city of New York, 
in 1888 taking an office with Wallace 
Macfarlane in a relation which has con- 
tinued until now. In 1892 he began to 
give much time to the oversight of a 
bridge and terminal system in Wheeling, 
W. Va., of which later he became presid- 
ent and receiver. During these years he 
made a number of interesting journeys, 
cruising in the summer of 1887, and 
again in 1890, in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and in 1891 making a shorter trip 
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to the Cape Breton region. In 1894 he 
spent a month in Oregon, and in the 
winter of 1899-1900 was for three 
months in Europe. More recently he 
had spent his summers at South Dart- 
mouth. He had many general interests, 
and among them the work of an associ- 
ation of persons interested in musical 
education, who, in the winter of 1908-09, 
arranged for a uniform series of monthly 
expositions of chamber music to be 
given in Eastern universities and col- 
leges. He was the treasurer of this asso- 
ciation. He was a member of the Uni- 
versity and Harvard Clubs of New York, 
of the Century Association, and of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York. In later years his law prac- 
tice rarely took him into court, but, as a 
classmate writes, “he was a splendid 
adviser, faithful to a degree, passion- 
ately devoted to his clients’ interests.’ 
“He never lost his boyish enthusiasms,” 
the same classmate adds. “He made 
heroes of his friends, and worshiped 
them.” And that fighting quality which 
made him so quick to resent invasion of 
his own or another’s rights, whether in 
things great or small, never was more in 
evidence than in the courage with which 
he bore the great and increasing suffer- 
ing of his last illness. He was married in 
New Bedford, Dec. 7, 1899, to Elizabeth 
Hathaway. She survives him with two 
children, Horatio Hathaway and Eliza- 
beth. — William Schofield died at his 
home in Malden, June 10, 1912, of 
spinal paralysis. He was first taken sick 
in the early summer of 1911. He was 
able to go abroad, in the hope that rest 
and change would restore his health, but 
since his return in the fall he had been 
confined to the house. He was born in 
Dudley, Feb. 14, 1857, the son of John 
and Margaret (Thompson) Schofield. 
He prepared for college at Nichols Acad- 
emy, and entered Harvard in 1875. 
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During 1879-80 he studied Roman Law 
in the Graduate School. In the fall of 
1880 he entered the Law School, and 
graduated in 1883, delivering an essay 
at Commencement on “The Codifica- 
tion of the Common Law.” He was 
admitted to the Massachusetts Bar in 
1884. From 1883 till 1885 he was pri- 
vate secretary to Justice Horace Gray, 
°45, of the United States Supreme Court. 
From 1886 till 1890 he was an instructor 
in the Law School, in Torts, and from 
1888 till 1892 taught Roman Law in the 
College. In 1899 he was elected to the 
Mass. Legislature as a representative 
from his home town of Malden, and held 
the office four years. Here he exerted 
“a wide influence in both the business 
and the politics of the state,” contrib- 
uting largely to Gov. Crane’s success 
‘in dealing with the business problems 
pressing for solution at the hands of the 
Commonwealth.” For two years he was 
chairman of the committee on metropol- 
itan affairs, then chairman of the com- 
mittee on State House, and then again, 
at his own desire, chairman of the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs. In 1902 
he was appointed by Gov. Crane a jus- 
tice of the Superior Court, qualifying on 
the last day of that year. In 1911 he was 
appointed by President Taft a justice of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, to succeed the late Judge F. C. 
Lowell, ’°76. He was sworn in on June 
22, 1911, but his illness prevented him 
from taking his seat. In his gifts as a 
speaker, his knowledge of the law, his 
reputation for integrity and ability, he 
had been recognized as bringing to his 
new duties exceptional qualifications, 
and the sense of loss to the community 
in his death has been correspondingly 
great, the more so that certain rare per- 
sonal qualities made this loss individual 
and near to all who had ever known him. 
Like Brewster, he was very loyal to his 
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Class and his College. He was seldom 
absent from any meeting of the Class, 
and only a short time before his death he 
had been reélected president of the 
Mystic Valley Harvard Club. He was 
married Dec. 2, 1891, at Rutland, Vt., 
to Ednah May Green, who survives him. 
— At the meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs in New York, June 14-15, 
Stewart Shillito was elected president 
for the coming year. Twenty-four mem- 
bers of the Class were present at the 
meeting, of whom twenty attended the 
dinner on June 14.— At the annual 
golf tournament, held at Myopia June 
18, eleven came for lunch and thirteen 
for dinner. In the medal play handicap 
H. O. Underwood took first prize, and 
F. M. Briggs second. In the two-ball 
foursomes, medal play handicap, J. G. 
Thorp and H. K. Brown won. — About 
thirty were at Holworthy 18 on Com- 
mencement Day, of whom fifteen re- 
mained for the afternoon speaking. The 
Class Committee were given authority 
to add to their number, and were in- 
structed to take whatever steps might 
be necessary to insure a dinner of the 
Class annually at Commencement. — 
J. McD. Gardiner is president of the 
Harvard Club of Tokyo.—W. B. 
Thomas has resigned as president of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. — The 
recent article by F. W. Taussig in the 
American Economic Review, on “Wool 
and Woolens,” has been reprinted as a 
Congressional Document. — Addresses: 
Francis Almy, 678 Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; P. T. Barlow, Union 
Club, New York, N. Y.; W. W. Case, 
35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl.; 
J. P. Cobb, 655 W. Highland Drive, 
Chicago, Ill.; Pickering Dodge, 305 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C.; 
Charles Driver, 304 Seaver St., Rox- 
bury, Boston; W. B. Harlow, 509 Stin- 
ard Ave., Syracuse, N. Y.; C. L. Per- 
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kins, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
F, M. Ware, Country Club, Brookline. 


1880. 
Jcun Woopsoury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

William Bradford Clark was born in 
Detroit, Michigan, on June 1, 1857. His 
father was Dr. Eliphalet Mackensie 
Clark of that city. His mother, Fanny 
(Bradford) Clark was a sister of Gama- 
liel Bradford, of Boston, and after Dr. 
Clark’s death, by a second marriage she 
became the wife of Prof. George Martin 
Lane, of Harvard. William Clark never 
engaged in active business. He had for 
many years made his home at Colorado 
Springs, where he originally went to re- 
cover his health. There he built him a 
house suitable to his scholarly and artis- 
tic tastes. He was much interested in 
young men, and was helpful especially 
to those struggling with ill health. He 
also helped many in their effort to obtain 
a college education. He die@at Colorado 
Springs on July 12, 1912, very suddenly 
of heart failure. — Frank Faden Dodge 
was born in Woburn, on June 29, 1859. 
He was the son of Frank Bricket and 
Harriet Elizabeth (Faden) Dodge. He 
prepared for college at the Woburn 
High School. After graduation he was 
employed for a time in his father’s 
jewelry business, but in 1883 entered the 
Boston office of J. P. Crane & Co., 
manufacturers and dealers in leather. 
In 1892 he became a member of the firm 
of Stephen Dow & Co., engaged in the 
manufacture of leather. In 1899, this 
business, which had been incorporated, 
was sold to the American Hide & 
Leather Co., and Dodge remained in the 
employ of this company for a year. He 
then entered the brokerage business in 
Boston and was for a time with the firm 
of Burnham, Bennett & Co. Declining 
health compelled him to give up active 
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business, and aftera long illness he died at 
Rutland, on March 21,1912, of pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis. Dodge was married 
Feb. 9, 1881, to Nellie L. Crane, of Wo- 
burn, who died on Jan. 30, 1906. Two 
sons, Harry Crane Dodge (the Class 
Baby), who is in the employ of the S. A. 
Woods Company of Boston, and Charles 
Gerald Dodge who is connected with the 
Ceylon Tea Company of New York, sur- 
vive him. — James Geddes, Jr., Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at Boston 
University, has been reélected president 
of the Circolo Italiano, of Boston. At 
the annual meeting of the organization 
the members gave Prof. Geddes a purse 
in token of their appreciation of his ser- 
vices as president for the past six years. 
— Rev. Bradley Gilman made a tour 
through the South in the spring in com- 
pany with Booker T. Washington, the 
result of which was a series of articles to 
Northern papers on conditions among 
whites and blacks of the South. — Prof. 
A. B. Hart was the speaker at the Na- 
tional Municipal League Convention in 
Los Angeles on July 12.— E. D. Rus- 
sell recently read a paper before the 
Lynn Historical Society on ‘“ Harvard 
College and Lynn in Colonial Times.” 


1881. 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec., 
Winchester. 

At the meeting of the Class, Com- 
mencement Day, the minute on Sanger, 
written by W. R. Thayer, was read by 
Atkinson. J. W. Suter was elected Sec- 
retary and E. H. Baker, Treasurer. — 
Parker Nell Bailey died in Washington, 
July 13. He was head teacher in Eng- 
lish at the Washington High School. 


1882, 


H. W. Cunninauam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 


The 80th anniversary was one of the 
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most enjoyable the Class has ever had. 
We spent a day at the Squantum Club, 
near Providence, as guests of D. B. Fear- 
ing, and took part in a genuine Rhode 
Island clambake. — At the Class Din- 
ner at the Algonquin Club, Boston, on the 
night before Commencement, 75 men 
were present. Our Congressman, W. I. 
McCoy, of New Jersey, presided, and 
the speeches, made by H. D. Sedgwick, 
J. McG. Foster, Samuel Williston, H. 
G. Woodworth, E. H. Pendleton, Rob- 
ert Luce, and Guy Waring, were all of a 
high order of merit. A silver bowl was 
given to D. B. Fearing in honor of his 
approaching marriage, and a small silver 
cup to Guy Waring, of Washington 
State, who had come the longest distance 
to the reunion.— Owen Wister was 
elected an Overseer of the College on 
Commencement Day, and he also re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Litt. D. 
from Williams College. — Roland Thax- 
ter was in April elected a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences. — G. F. 
Spalding has started a new monthly pa- 
per of which he is editor, called The New 
England Apple, the purpose of which is 
indicated by its title.—D. B. Fearing was 
married in New York City, June 22, to 
Miss Charlotte Strong, a cousin of his 
first wife. — Charles Hamlin Dunton, a 
temporary member of the Class, died in 
Chicago, June 1. He was with the Class 
during the Freshman and Sophomore 
years and the following year was with 
’83. After that he was for nearly twenty- 
five years a dealer in works of art in Bos- 
ton, and since then has been in the same 
business in Chicago. He was married in 
Allston, June 14, 1893, to Miss Mabel 
Hooper, who, with one son, Gardner, 
survives him. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicnots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 
Philip Richmond died at Spokane, 
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Wash., on May 1. The son of Frank 
Eddy and Julia Eliza (Jones) Richmond, 
he was born at Providence, R. I., Aug- 
ust 3, 1860, was prepared for College by 
the Rev. Charles H. Wheeler, and en- 
tered Harvard with our Class in the fall 
of 1879. Of a superb physique, he was 
prominent in class athletics, rowing on 
his Class Crew, playing in the rush line 
on his Class Eleven, and winning the 
middle-weight Sparring Championship 
in his Sophomore year. With high na- 
tural abilities, he made no effort to at- 
tain advanced rank in scholarship, but 
devoted his time tothe friendshipsand to 
the social side of college life, being a mem- 
ber of the Institute, Dickey, Hasty Pud- 
ding and St. Paul’s Society, acting in col- 
lege theatricals, and singing among the 
first basses of the Glee Club. After gradu- 
ation he was for four years in the Print 
works of the Richmond Manufacturing 
Co., at Providence, R. I. In 1888 he en- 
tered the Boston office of the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Co., but soon decided 
to settle in the West, and in 1890 estab- 
lished himself in Spokane, Wash., where 
he continued until his death. From 1890 
to 1897 he was President of the Sloane- 
Paine-Richmond Co., Wholesale and 
Retail Grocers, and then became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Kingman & Richmond, 
Livery and Sale Stables, which occupa- 
tion he took up largely for reasons of 
health, having suffered a severe nervous 
breakdown. In 19035 he sold his business 
and settled down as a farmer at Hillyard, 
near Spokane. His death resulted from 
an accident which caused a fracture of 
the hip, blood-poisoning later superven- 
ing. He was married, Sept. 27, 1894, at 
Spokane, to Pearl Howard Cones, of 
Cincinnati, O. She died, July 19, 1899, 
leaving an infant daughter, Carol Rich- 
mond, who survives him. — Forty-two 
men sat down to a thoroughly pleasant 
and informal dinner at the University 
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Club, on the evening of June 19. R. S. 
Codman presided, and there was the 
usual enjoyable singing by Dorr, Ham- 
lin and our other reliables. Delegations 
from 1873 and 1900 visited us, bearing 
the customary potable offerings, and 
these attentions were returned in due 
course, C. S. Hamlin, M. W. Haskell 
and F. W. Kaan serving as ambassadors 
to 1873, and Arthur Lyman, F. W. 
Moulton and C. C. Nichols making our 
acknowledgments to 1900, whose de- 
lightful glee club added greatly to the 
pleasure of the evening. —G. D. Bur- 
rage announces the dissolution of the 
firm of Burrage & Hayden. He will con- 
tinue the practice of law at the same of- 
fices, 84 State St., Boston. — Hon. C. S. 
Hamlin addressed the Convention of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
at Boston, on June 20, taking for his sub- 
ject, ‘The Port Differential Question in 
Relation to Trade Extension,” and 
showing that Boston must have inde- 
pendent steamship lines to*meet the com- 
petition forced by the recent decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
— Prof. J. R. Brackett was a member of 
the Executive Committee of the 39th 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, at Cleveland, O., June 12- 
18, and Joseph Lee was Chairman of the 
Committee on Housing and Recreation. 


1884. 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

At themeetingof theClassheldon Com- 
mencement Day, J. J. Chapman, Gor- 
don Abbott, and Lawrence Sexton were 
appointed a committee to prepare reso- 
lutions on behalf of the Class in memory 
of Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Class during the entire col- 
lege course. — J. J. Chapman read the 
poem at the meeting of the Harvard 
Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa in June. 





He was elected an honorary member of 
the Chapter. — The United States Sen- 
ate has ordered printed and distributed 
as a public document the argument of 
Rome G. Brown on the “ Limitations of 
Federal Control of Water Powers,” 
which was presented before the Na- 
tional Waterways Commission last 
November. — The Rev. F. K. Gifford 
is minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Sandwich. —Q. A. Eliot was elected 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation at the annual meeting held in 
May.— John MacDuffie has _ been 
elected president of the George Wash- 
ington Chapter, S.A.R. — R. T. Jack- 
son is now connected with the Boston 
Society of Natural History, in charge of 
their paleontological collections. He 
has recently published a memoir, “‘ Phy- 
logeny of the Echini,”’ in the Memoirs of 
the Boston Society of Natural History, 
a work upon which he has been engaged 
for many years. A complete and 
highly appreciative review of the me- 
moir by H. L. Clark was published 
in Science in the issue of June 28, 
1912. — The following new addresses 
have been reported : E. A. Bangs, 625 
Maine Street, Jacksonville, Florida; F. 
K. Gifford, Sandwich; W. B. Lan- 
caster, South Framingham; Rev. J. 
T. Nichols, 962 Grove Street, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Rev. E. M. Pickop, Windsor 
Locks, Conn.; Rev. J. E. Wilkinson, 
Manistee, Mich.; F. M. Wakefield, care 
of Rounds & Wetten, 108 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, IIll.; R. T. Jack- 
son, 56 Bay State Road, Boston. 


1885. 
H. M. Wittiams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

S. S. Bartlett and his family have re- 
turned after a year spent in Europe. — 
V. C. Alderson has published two arti- 
cles: ‘‘ Practical Economics Practised in 
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Metaliferous Mining and Smelting,” and 
“The Experimental Ore Dressing and 
Metallurgical Plant of the Colorado 
School of Mines,” in Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering for May. — Dr. 
H. D. Arnold has moved his offices to 
520 Commonwealth Avenue. —C. W. 
Birtwell is General Secretary of the Mass. 
Society for Sex Education. He was 
chairman of the section of Sex Hygiene 
at the 39th National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. — R. S. Bick- 
ford is a director of the Hingham Seam 
Face Granite Co. — H. F. Lewis is head 
of the dept. of obstetrics and gynecology 
in Loyola University Medical School, 
Chicago. — Dr. J. G. Mumford’s new 
book, ‘‘A Doctor's Table Talk,” will be 
published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany this fall. He has been appointed 
Surgeon-in-Chief at the hospital at Clif- 
ton Springs, N. Y. — L. J. Henderson is 
engaged in the manufacture of theatri- 
cal motion pictures at New Rochelle, N. 
Y. — Eben Sutton has retired from the 
firm of Sutton, Strother & Co., and is in 
the bond business as Sutton & Co., Key- 
ser Bldg., Baltimore. — H. M. Williams 
has been elected treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. — Rev. L. 
W. Batten has resigned as rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, N. Y., to devote him- 
self to his professorship in the General 
Theological Seminary of New York. — 
S. E. Winslow is the vice-president of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs for the 
Eastern Division. — W. J. Hopkins has 
a short novel, “Burbury Stoke,” com- 
plete in the August Atlantic. — The 
Class dined together in New York on 
June 15, with thirty men present. — 
Changes in address: H. W. Simpson, 
160 Broadway,’ New York, N. Y.; Win- 
throp Cowdin, Mount Kisco, N. Y.; L. 
J. Henderson, care of Thanhauser Co., 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Rev. L. W. Bat- 
ten, 3 Chelsea Sq., New York. N Y.; 
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F. E. Puffer, 30 Union Sq., New York, 
NX. 
1886. 
T. T. Batpwmy, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

The annual Class Dinner was held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, Saturday 
evening, June 15, in connection with the 
sixteenth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs. A local commit- 
tee, consisting of E. H. Ferry, chairman, 
H. S. Abbot, E. C. Lunt, W. G. Borland, 
Eben Richards, and Theodore Sedg- 
wick, did everything possible to make 
the visit of the outlanders pleasant. The 
following men were present: W. C. Boy- 
den, from Chicago; Seward Cary, from 
Buffalo; Judson and Webster, from 
Washington; J. C. Faulkner, from Keene, 
N. H.; W. W. Simmons, from Manches- 
ter, N. H.; F. C. Weld, from Lowell; 
Parsons, from Providence, R. I.; C. A. 
Pratt, from New Bedford; H. G. Wilbur, 
from Fall River; C. D. Porter, from 
Haverhill; T. T. Baldwin, B. A. Beal, D. 
H. Coolidge, G. B. Harris, F. C. Hood, 
W. H. Slocum, R. D. Weston, and I. L. 
Winter, from Boston; and the following 
New York men, H. S. Abbot, J. C. Ayer, 
W. W. Baldwin, W.G. Borland, I. W. Fay, 
E. H. Ferry, W. Graham, Hearst, F. E. 
Hurley, E. C. Lunt, G. C. Noble, Eben 
Richards, and Theodore Sedgwick. — 
E. H. Babbitt has been appointed As- 
sistant Professor in French at Dart- 
mouth. 

1887. 
G. P. Fourser, Sec., 
340 South Station, Boston. 

The Class of 1887 celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in accordance 
with the plan outlined in the last issue of 
the Magazine. A special service was 
held in Appleton Chapel at noon on 
Sunday, June 16, in which Rev. T. E. 
Hamilton, Rev. F. C. Southworth, and 
Rev. T. C. Craig participated, and Rev. 
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H. G. Hale, DD., preached the sermon. 
The necrology was read by the Class 
Secretary. At the close of the service 
a luncheon was served in Phillips 
Brooks House, followed by an organ 
recital in the Andover Chapel at 4 
o'clock by Prof. W. R. Spalding, as- 
sisted by F. E. Kendrie, 2G. Tea was 
served at the close of the recital. Mon- 
day was spent by the men at the New 
England Kennel Club, Braintree, while 
the ladies were entertained by Mrs. F. 
S. Mead at luncheon and attended the 
Country Club races in the afternoon. 
Tuesday the members of the Class with 
their wives were taken by automobiles to 
Hamilton, where they were entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Ayer, returning 
to Cambridge in time for the exercises 
in the Stadium and Class Day. On 
Wednesday the men and their wives 
were entertained by Wm. Endicott, Jr., 
at luncheon at the Hotel Somerset and 
proceeded to Soldier’s Field for the Har- 
vard-Yale game, where special seats 
were reserved for them. Ih the evening 
one hundred and sixty men sat down to 
the Class Dinner at the Algonquin Club. 
C. A. de Gersdorff was toast master, and 
the speakers were H. E. Peabody, Prof. 
C. H. Haskins, Dean Hurlburt, C. F. 
Hoover, L. B. Stedman, and C. E. 
Shattuck. On Commencement Day the 
Class made its headquarters in Holden 
chapel. The ladies took luncheon with 
Mrs. B. S. Hurlburt, and later attended 
the Commencement exercises as the 
guests of the Chief Marshal. Friday was 
spent at New London. Three cars were 
reserved for the Class on the Harvard 
Club of Boston Special. In all about 
one hundred and sixty-five men at- 
tended the celebration, including men 
from the Philippines, the Pacific Coast, 
and New Orleans. The Committee 


in charge were George S. Mumford, 
chairman; H, L. Clark, G. Cunningham, 
F. C. DeVeau, E. L. Dresel, W. Endi- 
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cott, Jr., E. Flagg, C. A deGersdorff, G. 
Higginson, Jr., F. Remington, and A. R. 
Weed. Before the celebration a check 
for $100,000 was sent to the College, re- 
presenting contributions from 203 men 
and the following families of deceased 
members: W. Alexander, R. S. Choate, 
H. T. Coolidge, J. N. Cushing, R. F. 
Fiske, C. I. Giddings, D. P. Griswold, 
W. Oakes, E. H. Rogers, and W. S. Rob- 
inson. 
1888. 
G. R. Putstrer, Sec., 
412 Barristers’ Hall, Boston. 

Walter Abbott was married at Paris, 
France, to Miss Helen Frances Jaffray, 
of New York, June 12.—C. J. Rolfe 
died at New York, July 4. A widow and 
child survive him. He had recently been 
in business in New York, and _ before 
that had practised law in Boston. There 
were few more loyal members of the 
Class than he, and few who obtained 
greater pleasure from our meetings. — 
M. B. Clarke now has his office at 111 
Broadway, New York City. — On Tues- 
day, June 18, the Class had a Field Day 
at the summer place of Thomas, at Buz- 
zard’s Bay; there was a clambake out of 
doors. Thirty-six men were present. 
The Class met at Holworthy 1 on Com- 
mencement Day, June 20, for a short 
business meeting. Resolutions were 
presented and adopted on the deaths of 
John Jacob Astor, Robert Coleman Le 
Roy and William McMichael Woodworth. 
— J. A. Gallivan has published an ad- 
dress delivered by him at the City Plan- 
ning Conference in Boston in July. — D. 
T. Dickinson has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Industrial Accident Board re- 
cently established in Massachusetts. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 
New Addresses : (Business) R. E. Bas- 
sett, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
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nati, Ohio; W. W. Magee, 225 Seitz 
Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y.; T. Woodbury, 
6 Wall St., New York, N. Y. — The 
following thirty ’89 men attended the 
annual meeting of the Associated Harv- 
ard Clubs in New York, June 14, 15: 
Caner, from Pennsylvania; Davies, 
from Wisconsin; Hulley, from Florida; 
Joline, from Connecticut; Kilvert, from 
Mexico; Parker, from Michigan; Durfee, 
Hathaway, A. D. Hodges, G. T. Keyes, 
J. W. Merrill, and Charles Warren, 
from Massachusetts; Wengren, from 
Maine; Chittenden, Davenport, G. H. 
Gray, Jellinek, Lydig, J. G. King, Mairs, 
Magee, Malone, J. P. Morgan, Jr., 
Naumburg, Ruland, Randall Salisbury, 
Stead, Swain, Wetmore, Wilder, from 
New York. — The following forty- 
four ’°89 men were at Commencement: 
Bigelow, Brewster, Bunker, Burdett, 
Burr, Cabot, Caner, Chittenden, Dar- 
ling, Durfee, Faxon, George, Grew, Hall, 
Hathaway, A. D. Hodges, Holliday, 
Hulley, Kilvert, King, Maynadier, J. 
W. Merrill, Moore, J. P. Morgan, Jr., 
Newell, Perry, Pillsbury, Potter, Rey- 
nolds, Richardson, Ropes, Saunders, 
Saville, H. M. Sears, Shumaker, Siebert, 
Slattery, Sleeper, Townsend, Ward, C. 
Warren, Weaver, B. C. Weld, Whitney. 
— At the Class Meeting on Commence- 
ment Day, on motion of the Secretary, 
the Class voted to present to the College 
a red-oak tree, to be planted, if possible, 
in front of Hollis 12. — R.E. Bassett has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages at the University 
of Cincinnati, since September, 1911. — 
G. T. Burrows is Kentucky representa- 
tive of the Knapp Company of New 
York, a branch of the American Litho- 
graphic Company, at Owensboro, Ky. — 
R. C. Cabot addressed the graduating 
class of Radcliffe College at the Sanders 
Theatre exercises, June 19. — W. Coul- 
son is trustee and treasurer of the Sallis- 


bury Beach Associates. — C. B. Daven- 
port delivered an address on ‘* Marriage 
and Eugenics”’ at the first international 
Eugenics Congress which met in London, 
July 24, with 400 delegates from 12 
countries. He was elected a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences in 
April, 1912.— M. A. Kilvert is man- 
ager of the Foreign and Colonial Lands 
Company, of 3 Lombard St., London, 
and Mexico City. He is also land com- 
missioner of the National Southeastern 
Railway of Mexico, the new railway 
making the final link connecting the 
main continental system of United 
States and Mexican railways with the 
Yucatan Peninsula. — J.T. Malone was 
the subject of favorable criticism in a 
long article on the judges of General Ses- 
sions in the New York Evening Post, 
May 16, which says of him as a judge: 
“Tf any prosecutor, investigator, or civic 
body hasassailed his conduct, nobody has 
heard about it. In short, one hears only 
good said of Malone, except among 
criminals, their lawyers, and their polit- 
ical backers.”’ — E. E. Shumaker is pas- 


tor of the Shawmut Congregational 


Church in Boston. — H. D. Sleeper had 
a larghetto for violin solo, harp, organ 
and full orchestra composed by him 
played at the Pop Concerts in Boston 
last June. — C. E. Schroll is running a 
plantation at Greenwood, Miss., having 
given up practice of law in Decatur, IIl., 
because of impairment of eyes and voice. 
— Charles Warren was awarded in May 
one of the two W. G. Peckham prizes for 
the best essay on present-day Harvard 
problems, offered through the Harvard 
Advocate. His essay was reprinted pri- 
vately and is published in this number 
of the Graduates’ Magazine. It has re- 
ceived page reviews in the New York 
Nation and the New York Independent. 
— Thornton Woodbury is nowa member 
of the Metropolitan Advertising Com- 
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pany in New York in the business of 
financial advertising. 


1891. 

A. J. Garceav, Sec., 

12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

James Dixon Roman Baldwin died 
suddenly in London on July 3. He was 
on his way to South Africa on a hunting 
expedition when he was taken sick on 
the steamer Minnetonka sailing from 
New York, June 11. The American Con- 
sul-General was notified by wireless, and 
Dr. Sylvester Ward, a prominent Ameri- 
can physician, took charge. After three 
weeks of careful nursing, Baldwin showed 
physical improvement, but a relapse 
came, and he died of acute mania and 
respiratory paralysis. He was born 
March 16, 1869, the son of Christopher 
Columbus and Sallie (Roman) Baldwin. 
He attended Cutler’s School of New 
York City and entered the class as a 
Freshman, receiving his degree in 1891. 
After graduation he became alawyer and 
established the firm of “Baldwin and 
Baldwin, 2 Rector St., New York. He 
was unmarried. A sister, Mrs. W. B. 
Bristow, survives him. The last few 
years of his life he had spent in travel- 
ing. — A typographical error in the June 
Magazine announces the death of Rich- 
ard Dudley Millard. It should read 
Willard. — About seventy-five members 
of the Class attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 
New York City in June. — Kenneth 
Brown is with the Advertiser’s Special 
Service Corporation in the New York 
offices, 118 E. 28th St. H. A.Davis is the 
treasurer of the Company in the Boston 
offices in the Tremont Building. — W.K. 
Flint is a citizen of New Hampshire: ad- 
dress, Flint Farm, Antrim, N. H.—J. R. 
Finlay has been appointed Lecturer of 
the Economics of Miningat Harvard Col- 
lege. — Rev. Stephen Van Rensselaer is 
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rector of St. Paul’s Church at Sidney, 
N. Y.—R. H. Post is a vice-president 
of the Long Island Harvard Club. Post 
and A. D. Hill campaigned with Roose- 
velt. — J. A. Lowell is one of the execu- 
tive committee of the Harvard men of 
Newton in charge of Scholarship. — Dr. 
C. A. Whiting has removed to 67 W. 
49th St., New York. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. Brenner, Sec., 
Andover, Mass. 

The celebration of the twentieth anni- 
versary of graduation took place accord- 
ing to the program published in the pre- 
vious number of the Magazine. It was 
the largest and most successful reunion 
the Class ever held. About two hundred 
members were present at the dinner at 
the Algonquin Club; and the other 
events were unusually well attended. 
The Class Committee and the Boston 
Association of Harvard, ’92, were re- 
sponsible for the success of the reunion. 
T. W. Lamont presided at the dinner 
and M. D. Follansbee was toastmaster. 
The poem by David Gray was received 
with enthusiasm. Among the interesting 
speakers were W. C. Forbes, J. DeW. 
Perry, Samuel Adams, T. C. Tebbetts, 
F. S. Newell, and A. T. Holbrook. There 
were songs by L. F. Berry, Julian Cod- 
man, T. C. Tebbetts, Robert Saltonstall, 
H. F. Hollis, J.O. Porter, and Kay 
Wood. R. B. Greenough wrote a capital 
class song for the dinner. Not the least 
pleasant and amusing feature of the din- 
ner was the distribution of the ’92 Gas- 
ette, an illustrated newspaper containing 
witty misinformation about various 
members of the Class. — At the anni- 
versary dinner M. D. Follansbee was 
elected a member of the Class Commit- 
tee. — J. DeW. Perry, Bishop of Rhode 
Island, received the degree of D.D. from 
Brown University in June.—C. C. 
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Hyde, principal of the Hartford Public 
High School, received the honorary degree 
of L.H.D. from Trinity College in June. 
— W. C. Forbes, governor-general of the 
Philippine Islands, received the degree 
of LL.D from Harvard on Commence- 
ment Day. — T. W. Lamont was elected 
a member of the Board of Overseers on 
Commencement Day. — W. G. Hibbard 
is a member of the corporation of the 
Harvard Medical School of Shanghai, 
China.—Joseph Shattuck, Jr., has been 
elected president of the Third National 
Bank of Springfield. — The class secre- 
tary’s Fifth Report was distributed in 
June, a few days before Commencement. 


1893. 
S. F. Batcnevper, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

G. Collamore and W. Cary were the 
’93 members of the committee of the 
Harvard Club of New York City in 
charge of the June meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs there. — F. W. 
Dallinger has “‘decided to be a candi- 
date for the office of Representative in 
Congress at the primaries to be held on 
September 24.” He has removed his 
Boston law office to 89 State St., rooms 
36-38. — A. B. Frizell, head of the de- 
partment of mathematics in McPherson 
College, Kansas, attended the fifth 
International Congress of Mathemati- 
cians at Cambridge, England, in July. — 
G. H. Kelton has taken the post of 
steward at the Lake Placid Club, Essex 
County, N. Y. — F. R. Martin has re- 
signed the position of editor and treas- 
urer of the Providence Journal and 
Evening Bulletin, which he has held for 
nearly seven years, to become assistant 
general manager of the Associated Press, 
in the New York office, under Melville 
E. Stone. He has recently been reélected 
president of the Harvard Club of Rhode 
Island. — Wm. C. Moore, formerly 





superintendent of schools at Southing- 
ton, Conn., has removed to Salem. — 
Hon. H. P. Nash, city magistrate and 
formerly magistrate of the Domestic 
Relations Court, Brooklyn, was one of 
the principal speakers at the 39th 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, at Cleveland, in June, on 
the subject of “‘Courts and Prisons.” — 
T. H. Shastid has been appointed to the 
chair of Medical History in the Ameri- 
can Medical College, St. Louis. — A. P. 
Stone has formed a partnership for the 
general practice of the law with Mason 
H. Stone, at rooms 101-105 Brazer 
Bldg., 27 State St., Boston. — H. Tot- 
ten has changed his permanent address 
from Dane Mount, Va., to Baldwin, 
Baltimore County, Maryland. — J. 
Wiggin has removed his law office to 
rooms 101-105 Brazer Bldg., 27 State 
St., Boston. — Mr. and Mrs. G. P. 
Winship are “at home” at 31 Benevo- 
lent St., Providence, R. I. The groom 
has recently been reélected recording 
secretary of the Harvard Club of Rhode 
Island. —S. L. Wolff has been ap- 
pointed instructor in English at the 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


1894. 
Lincotn Davis, Acting Sec., 
213 Beacon St., Boston. 

The annual dinner was held on June 
19, 1912, at Hotel Westminster. Forty- 
six members of the Class were present. 
Dr. G. B. Magrath acted as toastmaster. 
E. B. Bishop reported the presentation 
of a gift to Prof. E. K. Rand, the Class 
Secretary, upon his departure for Eu- 
rope for his sabbatical year. The poem 
written by Eliot Tuckerman for the oc- 
casion was read. Speeches were made by 
B. G. Waters and G. M. Cushing on the 
“Associated Harvard Club Meeting in 
New York”’; by C. T. Keller, on “Har- 
vard Club of Boston”; by Hugh Cabot, 
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on ‘‘Present Tendencies in the Medical 
Profession”; by Alfred Bettman, on 
“Harvard Spirit in the Middle West’’; 
by J. C. Sharp, on “Class Spirit”; by 
E. P. Saltonstall, on “Tendencies in the 
Law,” with anecdetes. — F. C. Walker 
has been appointed instructor of Eng- 
lish at Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. —G. H. Tinkham was re- 
elected, Nov. 7, to the Massachusetts 
State Senate. — C. T. Bond was elected 
Nov. 7, 1911, Associate Judge of the 
Supreme Bench of Baltimore, Md., for 
the full term of 15 years. — J. B. Wood- 
worth has been appointed Associate Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the University from 
Sept. 1, 1912. — New addresses: H. W. 
Horne, New Hartford, Conn. He has 
been made division engineer with the 
Board of Water Commissioners of the 
City of Hartford, Conn. J. W. Smith, 81 
Hampstead Way, London, N. W., Eng- 
land; W. H. Morse, care of A. Garrison 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. J. 
Pelo, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston; G. 
W. Johnston, Brookline. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Nearly fifty members of the Class at- 
tended the annual subscription dinner 
which was held June 15, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, in connection with 
the meeting of the Associated Harvard 
clubs. Not only were most of the New 
York ’95 men present, but there were 
also ’95 men from Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and other cities. — Homer 
Boyer received at Commencement his 
A.B. degree as of 1895.—The address of 
Dr. C. T. Howard is now 405 Marlboro 
St., Boston. 


1896. 
J. J. Haves, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 
About fifty-five members of the Class 
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attended the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs in New York on June 14 
and 15. The whole occasion was most 
enjoyable and those who were fortunate 
enough to be present appreciated the 
admirable way the affair was managed 
by the Harvard Club of New York. — 
S. F. Sears is Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish in Washington State College: ad- 
dress, Pullman, Wash. — E. N. Tobey 
is Assistant Bacteriologist and Patholo- 
gist for the City of St. Louis, and is 
instructor in Pathology in St. Louis 
University; address, 3634 Shenandoah 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. — Richard Hayter 
is president of the Social Service Confer- 
ence of the Pacific Northwest. —S. W. 
Boardman, Jr., is now living at Cedar 
Grove, N. J. — W. B. Buck is Volun- 
teer Secretary of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee of 100 on Municipal Charities in 
Philadelphia. — R. C. Archibald was a 
delegate this summer to the Congress of 
the Universities of the British Empire in 
London. — N. H. Black has a year’s 
leave of absence and will be in Berlin, 
Germany. — New addresses: G. E. 
Smith, 5 Nassau St., New York City; 
C. O. Britton, 207 Oaks Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; P. R. Hazard, Jamestown, 
R. I. — J. E. Le Bosquet has published 
“The War Within.” 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Everything conspired to make the 
Quindecennial a howling success. The 
attendance was large, representative, 
and not too reprehensible. The weather 
performed magnificently under the skil- 
ful handling of our peerless weather man. 
The Class Committee outdid itself, put- 
ting through every event smoothly and 
on schedule. The Dinner, under the 
Toastmaster’s able guidance, established 
a new and worthy Class record. The 
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Class Convention, although an innova- 
tion, proved its right to a place on future 
programs. Our poets actually produced 
poetry; our speakers edified and sur- 
prised their audiences by talking sense; 
and our fun-makers — “*Woo-hoo” — 
bade fair to loosen the ribs of their 
victims. All in all, it was a great reunion, 
abounding in fun and fellowship from 
the greetings at the Somerset to the 
closing chapter at New London which 
ended in the now familiar crimson blaze 
of glory. And now the question arises: 
Shall we translate into print and pict- 
ures the story of that gladsome week. 
What say ye, brethren? 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

The usual Commencement Day 
Spread was held in 23 Holworthy on 
Commencement Day, and was very well 
attended. — ’98 is said to have had the 
largest Class gathering at the meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs in New 
York on June 14 and 15; fifty-five men 
were present at the dinner Friday night 
and fifty-four men at the smoker. In all, 
the Class was represented by seventy- 
four men during some part of the cele- 
bration. It was a perfectly wonderful 
occasion and the great pity is that more 
men did not avail themselves of the 
opportunity to be present.—J. F. 
Brandes, a member of the Class for two 
years, though his name does not appear 
in the Class Catalogue, appeared at the 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs; his permanent address is “The 
Grosvenor Club, London.” —J. M. 
Abbott is a director in the Old Lowell 
National Bank of Lowell and the Regina 
Lace Company of Pawtucket, R. I. — 
Blake Barton announces that he is open- 
ing a school for boys next October at 


Wellesley. — Dr. T. F. Leen has been 





appointed Physician-in-Chief at the 
Carney Hospital, Boston; at present he 
is visiting many of the medical clinics 
abroad. — Harold Blanchard has been 
made a director of the Boston Opera 
Company. — S. L. Fuller has been made 
a director of the International Paper 
Company. — H. L. Meader announces 
the opening of offices at 178 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, for the general 
practice of architecture. — The address 
of F. S. Millet, whose name appears 
among the lost men in our last catalogue, 
is 3 Stow Street, Concord. — Henry 
Wood Fowler, son of Rufus Bennett and 
Helen M. Fowler, died in Worcester 
on Feb. 17 as a result of heart failure. 
He was born at Stafford Springs, Conn., 
Nov. 11, 1876, and prepared for Har- 
vard at Worcester Academy. After 
graduating from College with the degree 
of A.B., he entered the Law School, from 
which he graduated in 1901 with the 
degree of LL.B. For about two years 
after graduation he was in the law office 
of H. F. Harris and C. R. Thayer in 
Worcester and then became associated 
with his father in that branch of law 
relating to the obtaining of, validity, 
and infringement of letters patent. He 
was married on Sept. 14, 1904, to Mabel 
Curtis Price, of Worcester, and his wife 
and three daughters survive him. He 
was a member of the bar of the State, 
Federal, and United States Supreme 
Courts, the Harvard Club of Worcester, 
Quinsigamond Boat Club, the Winter 
Club, and the Worcester Club. — No- 
tices of the Commencement exercises 
for this year were sent to the following 
men and returned for want of proper 
address; the Secretary would appreciate 
any information concerning them: H. 
DeW. Fuller, R. W. Holt, J. A. Butler, 
Waldemar Koch, J. L. Knox, R. B. 
Flersham, A. F. Parrott, A. V. A. B. 
McCauley, E. L. C. Clark, A. H. Hol- 
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way, Philip Haywood, W. I. Otis, J. S. 
Barstow. — The address of F. A. 
Vaughan should be changed to 1896 
East 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio. — E. C. 
Stowell’s address is 4024 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

H. S. Thompson is a partner of White, 
Weld & Co., bankers, 14 Wall St., New 
York City, and 111 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton. His headquarters are in Boston. — 
W. P. J. Dinsmoor has been transferred 
from the Denver office of the Sullivan 
Machinery Co., to the general office of 
the company, 150 Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.—A. A. Dority is general 
agent of the Equitable Surety Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo. His address is 29 Central 
St., Boston.— D. K. Catlin is a director 
of the company. — E. A. Seasongood is 
a director of the Mutual Alliance Trust 
Co., New York City. — W. L. Ray- 
mond has retired from N. W. Harris & 
Co., Boston, and has formed the firm of 
W. L. Raymond & Co., to deal in bonds 
at 35 Congress St., Boston. — Roger 
Wolcott has announced his candidacy 
for the Republican nomination for the 
Massachusetts State Senate from the Ist 
Norfolk District. — Henry James, Jr., 

“has been appointed general manager of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. — F. M. Marsh has been elected 
superintendent of Schools at Milton. 


1900. 
ArtuurR DRINKWATER, Sec., 
59 Temple PI., Boston. 

A call has recently been extended to S. 
B. Snow, to become associate rector of 
King’s Chapel, Boston. — Clifford Nor- 
ton is with the Elevator Supply & Re- 
pair Co., Chicago, Ill. — L. E. Wyman 
is a member of the law firm of Taggart, 
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Burroughs & Wyman, Manchester, N. 
H. — Bartlett Brooks has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Law at 
the College of Law at the University of 
Maine. — R. H. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Biology and Ge- 
ology at the University of Pittsburgh.— 
Kenneth Sherburne is with the Auto- 
matic Appliance Company, 172 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston. — A. Hasbrouck has 
been in command of the United States 


Army Mine Planter Gen. J. M. Scho- 


jield during the past year, and has 
been engaged in instructing in subma- 
rine mining in the fortified harbors of 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. — J. F. 
Costa is with the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company, Boston. — F. O. Bartlett has 
recently published “The Guardian,” 
Small, Maynard Co. -- The following 
books have recently been published by 
R. W. Kauffman: ‘‘The Way of Peace,” 
“The Girl That Goes Wrong,” “The 
Sentence of Silence,” and, in collabora- 
tion with his wife, “The Latter Day 
Saints.”” — E. M. Montchyk is general 
engineer of the Bell Telephone Manu- 
facturing Co., Antwerp, Belgium. — C. 
Wiener is chairman and manager of the 
Wiener News Agency; Oldings, Ltd.; and 
“X. E.” Electric Co., Ltd., London, 
Eng. — A. P. Fitch has been appointed 
one of the University preachers at Harv- 
ard for the next college year. — A. M. 
Tozzer has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Anthopology at Harvard. 
— The Prospect Union of Cambridge 
has received $3000 from the estate of W. 
B. Cutting, Jr., the income to be used 
toward the work of the institution. — 
Bulletin No. 499 of the U. S. Geological 
Survey consists of a monograph by R. 
W. Stone, entitled “Coal near the Black 
Hills.” — J. B. Hawes, 2d, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Visiting Physician to 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. — 
H. J. Davenport is one of the Governing 
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Board of the Harvard Club of Long Is- 
land. — E. C. Carter had in the Febru- 
ary number of The Young Men of India, 
published in Calcutta, an article entitled 
“A Wanderer in the Social Field.”’ — 
Marlborough Churchill is head of the 
“School of Fire,”’ a school of field artil- 
lery instruction at Fort Sill, Ok. — A. G. 
Mason is treasurer of Whitman Mills, 
New Bedford, and a director of Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany and of Worcester Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Company. — Ad- 
dresses: H. S. Howard, Box 96, Harv- 
ard Club, 27 West 44th St., New York 
City; R. R. Kent, 143 Pleasant St., 
Dorchester; M. Davis, P. O. Drawer 
1607, Tacoma, Wash.; A. G. Mason, 1 
Maple St., New Bedford; P. A. Jay, 
American Diplomatic Agency, Cairo, 


‘ Egypt. - H. T. van Deusen, 459 W. 


123d St., New York City; C. H. Tilton, 
276 State St., Boston; E. L. Adams, 146 
Prospect Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; G. 
S. R. McLean, 292 Dorchester St., Bos- 
ton; I. G. Webster, New Albany, Ind.; 
H. W. Mason, 53 Summer St., Hyde 
Park; W. E. Skillings, 949 Washington 
St., Newtonville; E. Montchyk, 51, 
rue Stephanie, Antwerp, Belgium; H. 
K. Melcher, 16 Garland St., Bangor, 
Me.; J. F. Costa, Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., Boston; Clifford Norton, 612 So. 
Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, IIl.; J. B. 
G. Rinehart, 43 Cedar St., New York 
City; L. Howland, 45 Batterymarch St., 
Boston; F. O. Byrd, 69 Park Ave., 
New York City; R. H. McNaught, 79 
Wall St., New York City; J. J. Cur- 
ran, 248 Auburndale Ave., Auburndale; 
C. J. Harbeck, Nolton, Siskiyou Co., 
Cal.; C. Q. Adams, Anacortes, Wash.; 
J. H. Holmes, 111 Fifth Ave., New 
York; L. W. Wright, 2 Rector St., New 
York City; C. A. Howland, Dimmock 
St., Quincy; Edward ‘Ingraham, 262 W. 
83d St., New York; G. M. G. Nichols, 


40 Merrimack St., Haverhill; Thomas 
Crimmins, 444 East 69th St., New York 
City; L. B. Brown, 254 West 54th St., 
New York City; A. G. McGregor, 339 
Lexington Ave., Lexington, Ky.; G. P. 
Campbell, Industrial School, Shirley; 
M. W. Barber, 52 Beaver St., New York 
City; A. Robinson, care of Chess & Wy- 
mond Co., Louisville, Ky.; C. J. Lane, 
Concord, N. H.; C. G. Ruess, 833 57th 
St., Oakland, Cal.; C.H. McNary, Elks 
Club, San Francisco, Cal.; W. N. Sea- 
ver, 269 West 70th St., New York City; 
J. M. Raynolds, 308 South High St., 
Albuquerque, N. M.; E. E. Sargeant, 
409 Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash.; 
Earnest Cary, 23 Madison St., Prince- 
ton, N. J.; F. H. Danker, 3 Central 
Square, Winchendon; Ayres Boal, 122 
S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III; 
W. C. Heilman, 5 Berkeley Place, Cam- 
bridge; G. A. Whittemore, 192 Prospect 
St., E. Orange, N. J.; R. H. Watson, 902 
8th Ave., Munhall, Pa.; G. A. Anderegg, 
339 Wisconsin Ave., Oak Park, IIl.; A. 
D. Watkins, 420 N. Church St., Spar- 
tanburgh, S. C.; H. H. Fiske, Petersham; 
K. K. Carrick, 2310 Hoyt Ave., Everett, 
Wash.; J. M. Johnson, 2137 Seventh 
Ave., New York City; L. M. Dougan, 
3955 Botanical Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; R. 
R. Price, 1329 Ohio St., Lawrence, Kan; 
Robert Hunt, Worcester; H. V. Lewis, _ 
30 Church St., New York City; J. A. 
Aborn, 267 West 79th St., New York 
City; F. F. Burr, 149 Waller Ave., White 
Plains, N. Y.; L. Williams, 18 East 60th 
St., New York City; T. B. Shertzer (per- 
manent), 25 West Preston St., Balti- 
more, Md., (present address) 100 Ham- 
ilton Place, New York City; F. H. Kir- 
mayer, 34 East 60th St., New York 
City; E. Harris, 1 East 51st St., New 
York City; F. H. Beals, Barringer High 
School, Newark, N. J.; H. W. Ballan- 
tine, 404 Connell Ave., Missoula, Mont; 
C. S. Oakman, 26 Campau Bldg., 71 
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Griswold St., Detroit, Mich.; W. D. Lam- 
bert, 135 A St., N. E., Washington, D. C.; 
G. W. Billings, 156 Congress Hgts. Mil- 
ford; P. E. Riemann, 1455 Undercliff 
Ave., New York City; J. E. McGawley, 
Essex, Conn.; R. W. Stone, 2939 Ma- 
comb St., Washington, D. C.; H. S. 
Bowers, 1564 Ashland Ave., Evanston, 
Ill.; L. Eaton, 708 Cleveland Ave., Ish- 
peming, Mich.; A. F. Gotthold, 162 W. 
54th St., New York City; R. L. Gerry, 
258 Broadway, New York City; F. 
Field, 91 Bryon St., Altanta, Ga.; R. R. 
Rumery (home) 157 East 81st St., New 
York City, (business) 50 Church St., 
New York City; C. A. Howland, 30 
Washington St., Quincy; H. S. Elliot, 
448 Greenwich St., New York City; 
I. S. Kahn, 306 E. Myrtle St., San 
Antonio, Tex.; E. Mallinckrodt, Jr., 
5320 Waterman Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
G. Manierre, 401 Engineering Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; R. Livermore, Kerr 
Lake Mine, Cobalt, Ont.; R. J. Davis, 
2293 Sedgwick Ave., New eYork City; 
E. Euston, Wabash Tracks & Van- 
deventer Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; H. L. 
Rothenberg (home) 169 Allston St., 
Allston, (business) 541 Boylston St., 
Boston. — M. Stimson was a delegate 
from California to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, at Chicago. — W. 
M. Chadbourne was a sergeant-at-arms 
at the Republican National Conven- 
tion. — R. Pulitzer is president of the 
Press Publishing Company, publishing 
the New York World, and vice-president 
of the Pulitzer Publishing Company, 
publishing the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
M. Hirsch is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Cincinnati Bureau 
of Municipal Research, president of 
Losantiville Country Club, and chair- 
man of the Jewish Convalescent Home, 
Cincinnati. — R. B. Bedford has been 
for two years a member of the Council 
of the town of Montclair, N. J. — R. R. 
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Rumery has resigned as engineer of the 
New York State Tax Commission and 
has opened offices at 50 Church St., New 
York City, as consulting engineer. — R. 
S. Holland has recently published “‘ His- 
torical Inventions,” “The Knights of 
the Golden Spur,” and has been doing 
a volume of Civil War letters. — R. P. 
Perry is general manufacturing manager 
of Barrett Manufacturing Co., 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York City. — R. Liver- 
more is manager of the Kerr Lake Mine, 
Cobalt, Ont.— H. W. Ballantine is 
Dixon Professor of Law and Dean of the 
University of Montana Law School. In 
the Columbia Law Review of June, 
1912, he had an article entitled “Com- 
mercial Law.” He has also written 
the article on “Contracts,” in Bor- 
chard’s “Commercial Laws of the 
World.” — M. Stimson is one of the 
California State Commissioners for the 
Panama Pacific Exposition and is chair- 
man of the Seventh District Republican 
Congressional Committee. — C.S. Oak- 
man is secretary and treasurer of Di- 
gestive Ferments Co., at Detroit, Mich. 
— G.S. R. McLean is with Isaac Mc- 
Lane Sons Co., contractors and build- . 
ers, Newman & Vale St., Boston. — 
Lowell Byrns Judson died March 7, 1912, 
at Albany, N. Y., after an operation for 
appendicitis. Judson was born at 
Lansing, Mich., on Dec. 30. 1877. He 
prepared for Harvard at Olivet College. 
After receiving his degree at Harvard he 
taught Latin for a year at Milton Acad- 
emy, and then for a short time was with 
Henry Holt & Co., publishers, at Chi- 
cago. Early in 1902 he took up the study 
of horticulture at Michigan Agricultural 
College and received his degree of S. B. 
in December of that year. Immediately 
he was appointed Professor of Horticul- 
ture at the University of Idaho, where 
he stayed until the summer of 1906. 
While there he issued several bulletins 
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concerning apple culture. After a sum- 
mer term of study at the University of 
Illinois Graduate School of Agriculture, 
he accepted the position of assistant pro- 
fessor of agriculture at Cornell Univers- 
ity, where he later had charge of the 
courses and experimental work in flori- 
culture. In 1911 he joined with his bro- 
ther Wilber Judson, 01, and Paul Judson 
under the name of Judson Brothers, in 
the nursery business in Kinderhook, N. 
Y. He took a deep interest in his busi- 
ness, for which he was excellently 
equipped by long training, and in it made 
many studies and experiments in special 
directions. Numerous pamphlets he 
published contain the results of his in- 
vestigations. He was a member of a 
large number of horticultural and flori- 
cultural societies. His reading, however, 
was not restricted to his own profession, 
but included a broad field. He collected 
rather a large library of poetry and es- 
says. He also had a taste for music and 
played the violin very creditably. In 
out-of-door sports, of which he was fond, 
his preferences were for tennis and shoot- 
ing. By nature he was a little reserved, 


. but on acquaintance his frank and 


kindly disposition became apparent. 
His qualities of character were sterling 
and he was upright in all his life and 
dealings. — Sufficient money has not 
yet been subscribed for planting the 
1900 Oak in the College Yard. The Sec- 
retary will be glad to receive small con- 
tributions for the cause. — The biogra- 
phy of William Jones, ’00, by H. M. 
Rideout, ’99, has been published by 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co., 443 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, $1.87 postpaid. 
Every 1900 man should own the book, 
for it portrays clearly and simply, in 
large part through extracts from Jones’s 
letters, the man as we knew him in col- 
lege, and as he developed later. His 
great power and fine character, which 


only his intimate friends recognized in 
college, as well as the immense amount 
of invaluable work he accomplished and 
the fame he achieved in his profession, 
are adequately shown by his biographer. 
Writing the book was largely a labor of 
love, and members of our Class can show 
their appreciation by reading the book 
and recommending it to others. — On 
Commencement Day, June,19, about 
twenty members of the Class, and some 
of the wives, went to the Harvard-Yale 
Game at Cambridge together. After the 
game those who desired had aswim at the 
Union Boat Club. The Class dinner was 
held at the University Club. About 
fifty were present. The occasion was 
very informal; not even a toastmaster 
was in evidence. The dinner was one of 
the best we have ever had. Any man 
who had anything to say said it. J. B. 
Hawes, 2d, had charge of the music, 
which consisted of many songs by a 
chorus composed of C. N. Prouty, Jr., 
F. W. Aldred, G. R. Osborn, and H. R. 
Boutwell. C. S. Oakman played for us 
on his violin. Courtesies exchanged 
with the Class of ’83 added to the pleas- 
ure of the party. 


1901. 
H. B. Criark, Sec., 
14 Wall St., N. Y. 

Addresses: J. R. Bertholf, 2 Edlington 
Court, Berkeley, Cal.; Richard Bishop, 
157 West 6th St., South Boston; Rev. 
W. H. Bowers, 5437 Page Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo.; C. C. Brayton, Forum Bldg., 
Sacramento, Cal.; L. H. Brittin, 2039 E. 
71st St., Cleveland, Ohio; Davenport 
Brown, 185 Summer St., Boston; M. E. 
T. Brown, 79 Franklin Ave., Norwalk, 
Conn.; F. L. Burnett, 82 Beacon St., 
Boston; Maurice Caro, 905 Tremont 
Bldg., Boston; C. M. Clark, 416 West 
Indiana St., Chicago, IIl.; C. E. Dimick, 
41 Squire St., New London, Conn.; E. 
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H. Durgin, Gold Fields American Devel- 
opment Co., Room 2004, 71 Broadway, 
New York City; T. J. Eastman, 71 Marl- 
boro St., Boston; C. E. Fisher, Modesto, 
Cal.; T. L. Frost, 33 Burtt St., Lowell; 
E. R. Greene, 18 Prentiss St., Cam- 
bridge; F. L. Hammond, Royal Liver- 
pool Bldg., Liverpool, Eng.; Rev. C. E. 
Hill, 48 Oxford St., Springfield; G. E. 
Huggins, 299 Broadway, New York 
City; C. F. Leatherbee, 46 Hillside Ave., 
West Newton; W. L. Leighton, Lehigh 
University, So. Bethlehem, Pa.; W. H. 
Lough, Jr., 2293 Sedgwick Ave., New 
York City; G. E. Marble, 27 Roseland 
St., Cambridge; J. S. Millard, 1422 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston; M. D. Miller, 
419 Boylston St., Boston; G. S. Morse, 
56 Hitchcock St., Holyoke; C. W. 
Nichols, 68 Essex St., Boston; Hugo 
Parton, 60 Exchange Bldg., Worcester; 
J. G. Peirce, 91 Williston Rd., Brook- 
line; W. I. Perry, 105 Summer St., Bos- 
ton; H. M. Richmond, 18 Tremont St., 
Boston; J. McC. Ross, 756 Genesee St., 
Utica, N. Y.; G. W. Smith, Randolph, 
Vt.; J. E. Somes, 101 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton; R. E. Sturtevant, Lake Forest, IIl.; 
H. F. Tucker, So. Lincoln; B. S. Welsch, 
3928 So. Thomas Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; A. H. Wheeler, Harston, Grant- 
ham, Eng.; H. S. Whiton, 2725 Pills- 
bury Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; D. C. 
Williams, Arlington; S. B. Wolbach, 
care of Harvard Medical School, Boston; 
B. E. Wood, 1234 Commonwealth Ave., 
Allston; C. H. Wyman, Glenwood 
Springs, Colo.; A. J. Zimmer, 8 Kings- 
boro Ave., Gloversville, N. Y. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 
The Class celebrated its Decennial 
between the dates of June 17 and June 
21. The celebration began Monday, 
June 17, with a reception which 185 men 
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attended. Two hundred and four men 
took dinner at the new Ocean House 
where the Class spent that night; 247 
men attended the Harvard-Yale ball- 
game, and about 275 came to the Class 
dinner; 198 attended the races in New 
London on Friday. We were lucky in 
having almost perfect weather. The 
committees who had charge of the vari- 
ous events ran them smoothly and the 
celebration was very enjoyable. — The 
Secretary regrets that in the last Class 
Report there were errors, some of which 
he has discovered, and some of which 
classmates have been kind enough to 
call to his attention. He will appre- 
ciate notification of these errors so 
that his records, at least, may be cor- 
rect. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

Dr. F. M. Class’s address is, for the 
present, care of Harvard Club, 27 West 
44th St., New York City. — H. W. L. 
Dana’s address is care of American 
Express Co., 11, rue Scribe, Paris, 
France. — R. A. Dean, R. W. Child, 
and Matthew Hale are active promoters 
of Roosevelt’s new party in Massachu- 
setts. — N. F. Glidden, Jr.’s, address is 
72 Riverside Drive, Binghamton, N. Y. 
—S. B. Hall is a partner in the firm of 
Miles & Hall, consulting foresters, 33 
Broad St., Boston. — G. L. Jones, 5422 
Kenmore Ave., Chicago, IIl., who was 
a mine superintendent at Tepic, Mexico, 
had a narrow escape and some exciting 
adventures during an attack on that 
town by the Mexican revolutionists last 
spring. — J. J. Mahoney has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
schools of Cambridge. — H. R. Ward, 
608 So. Olive St., Los Angeles, Cal., is 
general manager and treasurer of the 
American Agencies, Ltd. 

























1904. 
R. S. Watuace, Sec., 

419 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. I. Nottage is a member of the law 
firm of Warren, Garfield, Whiteside, 
and Lamson, 60 State St., Boston. — A. 
B. Sherman is managing editor of the 
Brockton Times, Brockton. — A. Hunt 
is a landscape architect, 105 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. He has an article on 
‘Landscape Architecture in and about 
Chicago” in the July number of the 
Architectural Record. —R. F. Millet is 
treasurer of the F. H. Thomas Company 
supply house for surgeons, physicians, 
and hospitals, 689 Boylston St., Boston. 
— George P. Adams returns to Berkeley, 
Cal., August 9, to resume his position as 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of California. — Leighton 
Shields is a member of the House of 
Representatives of the Mo. General 
Assembly. — W. H. Thompson has re- 
turned from a year’s work in England 
in the circulation department of the 
Hearst paper and magazine there. His 
address is 6 E. 45th St., New York City. 
—L. W. Bickley can be addressed at 
143 W. Coulter St., Germantown, Pa. 
—E. C. Stone is in the department of 
distribution of the Allegheny County 
Light Co.; address, 835 E. Hutchinson 
Ave., Swissvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. — W. 
A. Heizmann is engaged in the manu- 
facture of locks and builders’ hardware 
with the Penn Hardware Co., Reading, 
Pa. — Edward Bell is Second Secretary 
of Legation at Havana, Cuba. — A. H. 
Damonand J. H. Stone have moved their 
law offices to $1 State St., Boston. — 
A. T. Roberts has been appointed a 
member of the State Board of Correc- 
tions and Charities in Michigan. His 
home is in Marquette, Mich.— B. Wal- 
ton is with the A. G. Walton Co., Bos- 
ton and Chelsea, shoe manufacturers. 
He holds the position of buyer and as- 
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sistant manager with this firm, and he is 
assistant treasurer of the Derry Shoe 
Co., Derry, N. H. His residence is 
Wakefield. — W. L. Russell is teaching 
Latin in the Manual Training High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. His address is 
645 E. 45th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. — B. 
W. Greenwood is with the Worcester 
Trust Co., 344 Main St., Worcester. 
He is also general manager of the New 
England Corn Exhibition, and treasurer 
of the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society. His residence is 193 May St., 
Worcester. — R. M. Odell is commercial 
agent in the Bureau of Manufacturers of 
the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor, Washington, D. C. This is his 
permanent address. On April 30, 1912, 
he was in Saloniki, Turkey, in the course 
of his travels, studying foreign mar- 
kets, especially cotton goods. In St. 
Petersburg he -met V. S. Tsanoff, who 
is the Russian correspondent of the 
Associated Press. —O. J. P. Widtsoe is 
principal of the Latter-Day Saints High 
School, Salt Lake City, Utah. — W. J. 
C. Sharpe is with the Harvard Medical 
School at Shanghai, China.—S. A. 
Starratt is the president of the Summer 
School of Science for the Atlantic Prov- 
ince of Canada. His address during the 
winter, when he is a sub-master in the 
public school system of Boston, is 192 
Walnut Ave., Roxbury. — R. B. Weit- 
zell is with the American Legation at 
Managua, Nicaragua, C. A.—D. M. 
Hunting has just finished the mechan- 
ical engineering course at the Mass. 
Institute of Technology. He is now 
working at the Lowell Textile School. 
In the fall he will teach there; residence 
Clifton. — H. S. Whitehead is assistant 
rector of Trinity Church, Forrington, 
Conn.; address, Box 244, Torrington, 
Conn. — Livingston Davis, banker and 
note-broker, has moved to the Minot 
Bldg., 111 Devonshire St., Boston. — 
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M. H. Perkins is vice-consul at Chefoo, 
China. — L. F. Taussig is engaged in 
the hardware, cutlery, and arms busi- 
ness, 292 Bolivar, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine Republic, S. A. — Fred Buffum is 
in the lumber department of the Amer- 
ican Training Co., 25 Broad St., New 
York. — T. M. Metcalf is editor of the 
All Story Magazine, one of Munsey’s 
publications in New York. — Arthur 
Schwab is a member of the firm of the 
Schwab Clothing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
in charge of the marufacturing. — S. F. 
Rainsford spent last winter in Munich 
studying medicine. He has opened an 
office for practice at 981 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. City. — E. P. Cole is in the Bos- 
ton office of E. Naumburg & Co., bank- 
ers & brokers, 50 Congress St., Boston. 
—E. G. Templeton is a lawyer in the 
News-Letter Bldg., Exeter, N. H.— 
The Secretary has lost track of the fol- 
lowing men, and he will be very glad of 
any information concerning them which 
any member of the Class,can send to 
him: T. B. Prescott, last address, Kon- 
radstrasse, Munich, Germany; Eliot 
Bordman, last address, Univ. of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas; H. M. Parker, last 
address, Osterville, Mass.; E. R. Davis, 
last address, Samorie, Idaho; Kaichiro 
Wakita, last address, 72 Itchorne, 
Tokio, Japan. 


1905. 
S. N. Hrncktey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

G. C. Lincoln is house officer at the 
Worcester City Hospital, Worcester. 
He expects to complete his service on 
April 1, 1913. — C. E. Miner has been 
promoted from acting principal to super- 
vising principal in the Department of 
Education of Porto Rico. His address is 
Arroyo, P. R. — Howard Stockton, Jr., 
has been admitted to membership in the 
law firm of Warren, Garfield, Whiteside 
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& Lamson, 60 State St., Boston. — M. 
M. Matthiessen received the degree of 
J.D. at the Stanford University Law 
School in the Spring of 1911. His present 
and permanent address is Portland, 
Oregon, where he is working with the 
firm of Wood, Montague & Hunt, 
Attorneys. — Horatio Whittemore Pratt 
died at Louisville, Ky., April 25, 1912. 
After taking a general course in medicine 
at the Harvard Medical School, gradu- 
ating with the Class of 1909, he special- 
ized at the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, on the eye, ear, nose, and 
throat. He left the hospital in 1911, and 
went to Louisville, Ky., where he was 
attended with great success in his 
chosen profession. 


1906. 
Nicnoxas KE ey, Sec., 
52 William St., New York, N. Y. 

The Sexennial Celebration fulfilled all 
the predictions and announcements of 
the Committees in charge. The superla- 
tives were all justified and to the Com- 
mittees are due the affectionate thanks 
of over 300 members of the Class for 
their strenuous and successful efforts in 
arranginga remarkably pleasant reunion. 
The festivities began when over sixty 
men gathered in New York to attend the 
meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
on Friday and Saturday, June 14 and 15. 
The next scene in the drama was staged 
in Boston on Monday morning, June 17, 
when the cohorts to the number of about 
150 gathered at the Hotel Essex and 
then with a band (the best of all bands) 
boarded a train for North Harwich. 
From North Harwich, led by the band, 
we marched for many miles across Cape 
Cod to the Hotel Bellevue. The next 
proceeding was a swim, and then came 
lunch and an afternoon of manly sports 
on beach and field. Then followed the 
Class Dinner, and afterwards an evening 
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of entertainment provided by our own 
talent, whose wit, humor, song, and 
athletic exhibition are unexcelled. On 
Tuesday, which was also Class Day, after 
a swim and breakfast we marched back 
to North Harwich, entrained for Boston, 
and then marched with the band and 
suit-cases to Park St. Station. Our next 
appearance was remarkable for its 
beauty and charm— clad in white ducks 
and coats of Lincoln green we marched 
to the Stadium and were undoubtedly 
the chief feature of that brilliant assem- 
blage. On Wednesday, still in uniform, 
we proceeded to Riverside with the Class 
of 1909, which we engaged in athletic 
contest, scoring an undoubted moral 
victory in the baseball game. After 
attending the Yale baseball game, we 
watched our crew score another moral 
victory over 1909 in an exceedingly well- 
rowed race, in which the apparent lead 
of 1909 at the finish was obtained only 
at the expense of the complete physical 
and mental collapse of every man in 
their boat. Thursday was Commence- 
ment Day, and on Friday came the boat- 
ing procession with Yale.—H. D. 
Chandler has just completed two and a 
half years of study at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris; address, 195 Marl- 
borough St., Boston. — C. E. Ebert is 
in the real estate business, 16 State St., 
Boston, and is also instructor in mathe- 
matics in Boston Y. M. C. A. Evening 
Institute; home address, 14 West St., 
Arlington Heights. — A. W. Gurney is 
in the real estate business and is study- 
ing law; business address, 15 State St., 
Boston; home address, 15 Linden St., 
Brookline. — R. V. Hecksher has been 
ill much of the time since leaving Col- 
lege; address, care of Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana, Florence, Italy. — Clark 
King’s address is 56, rue Denfert Roche- 
reau, Paris, France. — E. T. MacIntyre 
is contracting engineer with Mulcahy & 
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Gibson, contractors, 168 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; home address, Nassau 
Road, Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. — A. R. 
Magruder is second secretary of the 
American Embassy to Italy; address, 
American Embassy, Rome, Italy.— H.C. 
May is Secretary of Legation at Stock- 
holm, Sweden; address, American Lega- 
tion, Stockholm, Sweden.—M. R. 
Porter is manager of the cotton goods 
department of William Iselin & Co., 63 
Leonard St., New York; home address, 
Emerson Hill, Stapleton, N. Y. — John 
Reece has retired from the firm of Darr 
& Moore, of which he was a member. 
Permanent address, 315 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. — W. S. Parker is assist- 
ant physician to the Children’s Medical 
Out-Patient Department of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. His address 
is 416 Marlborough St., Boston. 


1907. 
Joun ReEYNO ps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Forty-four members of the Class at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs which was held in 
New York on June 14 and 15. Some of 
the fellows came from considerable dis- 
tances to be present, Bittenbender hav- 
ing come from the Argentine Republic. 
The occasion was most enjoyable, and 
afforded a fine opportunity for an extra 
Class reunion. From New York a num- 
ber of the Class went on to Cambridge 
for the Class Day and Commencement 
festivities, although there were fewer 
1907 men on hand than usual. J. D. 
White took charge of the proceedings in 
Cambridge and led some of his famous 
cheers. On Commencement Day the 
Class headquarters were in 47 Thayer 
Hall, where Gregg provided a sumptu- 
ous repast. — S. P. Henshaw has formed 
a partnership for the practice of the law 
with Schuyler M. Meyer, with offices 
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at 27 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. The 
name of the firm is Meyer & Henshaw. 
— W. C. Brinton is a mechanical engi- 
neer with the Bush Terminal Company 
of New York. — Addresses: W. G. 
Howard, 1108 Madison Ave., Albany, 
N. Y., P. S. Fiske, 15 Harrison Ave., 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
Treasury Department, D. C. 

The Class was well represented both 
at the recent Harvard Clubs’ Meeting 
at New York and Commencement Week 
in Cambridge. A small informal dinner 
was held at the City Club on Wednes- 
day evening, June 19, and was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. — Members of the 
Class will regret to hear of the death of 
Samuel S. Stickney, at San Antonio, 
Texas, on August 3, 1911. This informa- 
tion was not conveyed to the Secretary 
until a few weeks ago. A letter has been 
written to Mrs. Stickneye — It is also 
with the greatest regret that announce- 
ment is made of the death of John 
Lowell, Jr., on June 23, 1912, at Mesa, 
Arizona. Lowell was one of the leading 
men of the Class. From the first he took 
an active part in Class activities and al- 
ways stood for the highest principles of 
good fellowship and everything which 
would tend to benefit the Class and the 
College. After graduating he held a posi- 
tion as teacher in a private ranch school 
at Mesa, where he remained until his 
death. A letter was written to Mrs. 
Lowell on behalf of the Class, expressing 
our keen sense of loss in his death, and a 
reply received from Mr. Lowell indicates 
his appreciation of our feelings toward 
his son. A detailed biography will be 
published at a later date. — The blanks 
which were sent to each member of the 
Class before Commencement have been 
returned promptly. There are still a 
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few outstanding, and the request is made 
that they be returned at once, since a 
new card catalogue of the Class is now 
being made up, and as this will be the 
basis for the Sexennial Report, the Sec- 
retary is particularly anxious to have it 
absolutely complete and accurate. 


1910. 
C. C. Lirtte, Sec., 
Cottage St., Brookline. 

The Class was represented by about 
twenty men at the annual dinner of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on June 15, while at 
the Class dinner on the following even- 
ing about thirty men were present. The 
meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
will long be remembered by those of us 
who attended, while the hospitality 
shown by the New York Club will long 
remain an ideal for other hosts to strive 
for. Among those of the Class of 1910 
present were R. E. Andrews, R. C. Hal- 
lowell, L. C. Parsons, W. B. Parsons, 
Jr., H. Fish, C. de Rham, J. F. Day, 
T. K. Ware, C. H. Coffin, W. B. Strong, 
H. C. Emmet, R. E. Dole. — H. Fish, 
Jr., was a sergeant-at-arms at the Re- 
publican Convention at Chicago. — 
Alden Edson Borden, an affiliated mem- 
ber of the Class of 1910, died at his 
home, 739 Rock St., Fall River, on May 
14, 1912. Borden prepared at Worcester 
Academy, and during his College career 
was closely in touch with Class activ- 
ities, though devoting most of his time 
to study. Since graduation he was em- 
ployed as a clerk in the Massasoit-Po- 
casset Bank, Fall River, Mass. — The 
Secretary has received from time to time 
word from many of the members of the 
Class; there are, however, many other 
men who have not been heard from. Ina 
short time, the blanks for the Triennial 
Report will be sent to each and every 
member of the Class and it is hoped that 
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a prompt return of these blanks will 
serve to decrease to the lowest possible 
numbers the list of “‘lost’? men. Ath- 
letically the Class still refuses to grow 
old. Thus we might have seen Merrihew 
win third in the 400-metre race at the 
Olympic try-outs in the Stadium, while 
Gardner, concentrating his attention on 
tennis, has with Clothier, 05, won the 
Eastern doubles championship and 
reached the semi-final round in the Long- 
wood singles. It is to be regretted that 
Lawrence was deprived of competing in 
the Olympic Games because of injuries. 
Finally your Secretary, growing daily 
more feeble, has broken no records, but 
has successfully removed most of the 
epidermis from one ankle while em- 
ployed in that king of outdoor sports. 
namely, throwing the 56 lb. weight. 


1911. 
J. A. SwEETSER, Sec., 
39 Warren St., Brookline. 

I have been informed by our Treasurer 
that a great many men have not yet 
paid the second instalments of their 
pledges to the Class Fund. Although I 
fully realize that this is a very inconven- 
ient time for men just starting in busi- 
ness to be asked to give money, I do 
think that all pledges ought to be filled 
punctually. The fund is now consider- 
ably lower than it should be, and in view 
of the fact that our expenses for reun- 
ions, etc., are to be heavy, it is absolutely 
necessary that men send to the Treas- 
urer at least what they have promised, 
and in cases where men are able, I hope 
that they will consider this a worthy 
enough cause to increase their donations. 
We must have the money. — I am glad 
of this opportunity to rectify an error in 
the First Report. The name of Paul 
Mariett, who died at Cambridge on 
March 14, after a long illness, appears 
as secretary of the Monthly. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, he was president of the 
Monthly in 1910-11, in which office he 
served the paper well and faithfully. He 
was also secretary of the Dramatic Club, 
in 1909-10, which is not mentioned in 
the Report. — William Nichols Coler, 3d, 
was drowned at Tybee Island, Ga., on 
June 23, 1912.— Abraham Mortimer 
Schoenfeld has had his name changed 
by act of Probate Court, March 20, 
1912, to Arthur Mortimer Fields. 


1912. 
R. B. WiccLeswortn, Sec., 
Box D, Cambridge. 

The Secretary bases the following re- 
port on information contained in the 
“permanent address” cards and “Class 
lives’ of the men who have sent them in. 
Law, 70; medicine, 30; teaching, 44; 
civil engineering, 25; mechanical engin- 
eering, 6; electrical engineering, 8; hy- 
draulic engineering, 1; sanitary engin- 
eering, 1; wireless engineering, 1; chem- 
istry, 9; landscape architect, 3; iron and 
steel, 6; business (unspecified), 49; paper 
dealer, 1; law book publishing, 1; Union 
Pacific Tea Co., 1; Assets & Realization 
Co., 2; Southern Bell Telephone Co., 1; 
Fairmont Creamery Co., 1; retail cloth- 
ing, 1; automobiles, 1; Wm. Filene’s 
Sons, 1; United States Worsted Co., 1; 
wholesale dry-goods, 2; metal refining, 1; 
woolens, 1; cotton business, 1; Ameri- 
can Soda Fountain Co., 1; American 
Felt Co., 1; Pacific Bridge Co., 1; Syca- 
more Poultry Farm, 1; retail millinery, 
1; B. F. Goodrich Co., 1; Washburn 
Crosby Co., 1; expert dairyman, 1; 
statistician, 1; Philadelphia Cordage 
Works, 1; leather business, 2; wholesale 
grocery, 1; lead-lined iron pipe, 1; mer- 
chant, 3; missionary, 1; Chinese Cus- 
toms, 1; playwright, 1; shoe business, 2; 
ministry, 7; accounting, 6; diplomatic 
service, 1; coal business, 1; musician, 1; 
investigator Boston Finance Commis- 
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sion, 1; wholesale fruit, 1; insurance, 3; 


railroading, 4; farming, 4; banking, 12; 
bonds, 4; music critic, 1; apple-growing, 
1; mining, 6; metallurgist, 1; importing 
and exporting, 1; student, 23; architec- 
ture, 14; forestry, 5; journalisn, 12; 
lumber, 2; theatrical manager, 1; execu- 
tive secretary, 1; traveling salesman, 1; 
real estate, 1; economic geologist, 1; 
salesman, 1; painting, 1; social worker, 
1; author and editor, 1; newspaper critic, 
1; jewelry, 1; manufacturing, 28. Some 
of the men who have signified their in- 
tention of entering these fields follow: 
Law—H. A. Baker, D. Bloomfield, H. H. 
Breland, A. D. Brigham, E. C. Brown, 
M. M. Albach, C. Amory, Jr., W. Clark, 
P. L. Colm, J. R. Desha, J. A. Di Pesa, 
J. B. Donovan, Jr., C. G. Douglas, H. 
B. Ehrmann, R. A. Files, C. W. Frankel, 
H. N. Fuller, G. K. Gardner, N. Golden, 
F. @. Gray, R. W. Gray, J. L. Hannan, 
O. W. Haussermann, N. A. Heller, J. 
Hoar, A. M. Hyde, V. N. Jones, C. J. 
Junkin, A. W. Knauth, RT. Lafferty, 
R. W. Laird, K. Lorenz, T. McCall, J. F. 
Mann, H. Mason, M. Morheimer, V. 
Morrison, G. B. Murphy, H. S. Ogden, 
C. W. Peabody, C. O. Pengra, R. C. 
Piper, C. B. Randall, D. P. Ranney, H.C. 
Reid, W. F. Rogers, D. Rubin, J. B. Sav- 
age, T. E. Smith, Jr., R. Stiles, C. M. 
Storey, A. E. Stow, J. Swan, J. C. 
Twomey, B. N. Vernon, H. M. Voorhees, 
L. S. Walling, S. B. Warner, E. H. War- 
ren, H. S. Warren, W. H. Warren, L. O. 
Warle, R. Weston, W. G. Wiedmann, 
R. Wiener, R. B. Wigglesworth, R. S. 
Wilkins, R. W. Williams, C. A. Wood- 
ard; medicine — L. A. Bettridge, M. T. 
Briggs, T. E. Buckman, O. R. Diehl, 
H. Eager, R. M. Ferry, T. R. Geethels, 
P. Gustafson, G. A. Harrop, Jr., C. B. 
Hudson, W. H. Lacey, A. G. Langmann, 
F. P. Lowry, B. W. Moffat, F. H. Mor- 
rison, A. Nichols, $d, F. Packard, W. A. 
Perkins, J. J. Putnam, Jr., D. L. Rap- 
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port, L.D. Redway, B.E. Roberts, O. W. 
Roosevelt, G. T. Spencer, N. S. Stern, 
R. E. Stifel, A. E. Strauss, G: L. Tully, 
G. B. Wilbur, 2d, P. R. Withington; 
manufacturing — K. S. Billings, P. W. 
Bliss, E. S. Blodgett, C. R. Boynton, 
A. S. Curtis, C. de L. Ensign, C. H. 
Haberlsom, Jr., L. N. Hanford, M. L. 
Hart, F. Higginson, Jr., J. A. Hovey, 
C. W. Hubbard, Jr., N. H. Inbusch, S. S. 
Kingman, C. B. Lanman, M. Libby, F. 
R. Mead, G. P. Metcalf, H. E. Miller, R. 
Murray, O. D. Pfaelzer, W. B. Prescott, 
A. B. Richardson, J. Simpkins, F. H. 
Smith, R. A. Whidden, G. Whitman, F. 
Wyman; Railroading —H. W. Miller, 
H. R. Bowser, T. T. Baldwin, Jr; for- 
estry —G. W. Kimball, J. Kittredge, 
Jr., R. M. Marble, C. C. Perry, H. H. 
Tryon; farming — M. M. Boyd, W. C. 
Codman, Jr., A. K. Keay; electrical en- 
gineering — W. N. Bixby, F. W. Candee, 
R. W. Chadbourn, G. D. Edwards, G. 
R. Hale, V. Merris, E. H. Thompson, 
C. Thurlow, Jr.; mechanical engineering 
— W. P. Boyd, J. F. Dobbyn, Jr., M. S. 
Dow, G. Kaemmerling, G. H. Kaemmer- 
ling, A. Wasser; civil engineering — 
D. B. Adams, R. T. Alger, W. C. Allen, 
W. E. Allen; F. C. Baker, W. H. Bald- 
win, R. M. Blackall, W. R. Bolton, Jr., 
A. W. Chisholm, H. W. Clausen, L. N. 
Clinton, T. J. Crowley, R. F. Gold- 
schmidt, F. W. Hill, W. S. Hood, R. 
Johnson, T. R. Kendail, H. A. Libbey, 
C. H. March, F. S. Miley, T. T. Mora- 
Rodriguez, A. C. Murray, P. O’Keefe, 
J. H. Perry, Jr., A. A. Prior, C. M. 
Ramsay, C. L. Rice, T. R. Schoonmaker, 
L. C. Torrey, H. Willcox, W. S. Witmer, 
W. C. Woodward; wireless engineering — 
R. B. Woolverton; student —R. C. 
Clifford, Jr., S. H. Cross, I. D. Dawes, 
S. E. Dubbel, J. M. Eager, C. L. Fern- 
berg, L. I. Grinnell, H. K. Hardon, A. E. 
Koblitz, F. H. Leslie, C. Mashima, R. 
Morse, J. B. Munn, M. C. O'Neill, Jr., 
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V. Reinstein, C. H. Reisinger, A. A. 
Robert, Jr., E. M. Robinson, W. W. 
Ruggles, G. J. Scherer, W. E. Shepherd, 
Jr., S. C. Yen, H. H. Ziegel; metallur- 
gist —C. F. Lewis; mining—I. E. 
Reed, H. C. Kimball, T. E. Kenney, 
H. S. Hegarty, H. W. Cheney; apple- 
growing — G. Boyd; bond business — 
N. L. Anderson, F. T. Blake, R. W. 
Reilly, F. W. Wheeler; banking — C. 
M. Amory, C. N. Browne, J. S. Childs, 
F. T. Clark, H. A. Gifford, A. J. Gold- 
smith, E. C. McFadden, L. C. Levison, 
A. Richard, 2d, F. M. Totton, J. C. 
Trumbull, A. C. Yarnall; chemistry — 
E. J. Bryan, C. C. Earle, Jr., F. L. 
Grover, W. Levin, G. D. Osgood, R. T. 
Paessler, E. J. B. Palmer, C. M. Seavey; 
wholesale druggist —J. G. French; 
teaching — R. R. Allen, A. Baltzly, E. G. 
Bassett, A. M. Bierstadt, R. E. Boothby, 
R. H. Britten, C. F. Brooks, M. Cono- 
vitz, H. L. Crehan, R. P. Currier, D. 
Dahl, C. J. Fox, T. G. Goodwin, F. R. 
Hancock, A. W. Hanson, R. L. Harlow, 
J. R. Hobbie, Jr., G. D. Huncke, K. P. 
Kempton, W. H. J. Kennedy, H. C. 
Kittredge, J.H. Knapp, Jr., E. C. Knowl- 
ton, Y. Y. Lee, L. V. Lieurance, W. F. 
Linehan, G. H. McCaffrey, J. F. Ma- 
haffey, A. W. Miller, Van B. Moody, 
G. F. Nightingale, L. G. O'Keefe, C. S. 
Parker, E. P. Pierce, G. B. Reed, H. W. 
Smith, J. A. Spaulding, F. W. Stuart, 
Jr., G. C. Walker, A. D. Washburn, E. 
A. White, F. W. Whitman, J. G. Wig- 
gins, J. D. Wilson; railroading — H. B. 
H. Ripley, L. D. Smith; wholesale fruit 
— A. W. Rolfe; musician — C. S. Perley; 
ministry — C. W. Findlay, F. S. Noli, 
W. E. Patrick, I. G. Rouillard, L. C. 
Staples, J. W. Suter, Jr., H. Wolfson; 
accounting —C. H. Hoskins, E. S. 
Lancaster, S. B. Morison, W. Overholser, 
G. E. Seltzer; diplomatic service — G. 
H. Balch; Chinese Customs — H. W. 
Bradley; playwriting — W. L. Lau- 


rence; missionary — W. N. Bixby; shoe 
business — G. K. Clement, J. G. Me- 
Neil, J. R. Pratt; merchant — A. S. 
Bohm, L. A. Breck, B. Pitman, H. R. 
Howe, F. W. La Croix; wholesale 
grocery— P. Gifford; Philadelphia Cord- 
age Works — C. Howell; expert dairy- 
man — C. F. Averill; Washburn-Crosby 
Co. —M. L. Hallowell, Jr.; B. F. 
Goodrich Co.— A. J. Kelly; retail 
millinery — L. F. Kornfeld; poultry 
business — E. P. Usher, Jr.; dry goods 
— M.C. Lobman, W. P. Tobey; Pacific 
Bridge Co. — C. F. Swigert; American 
Felt Co. — P. H. Suter; American Soda 
Fountain Co.—H. P. Faxon; cotton 
business — A. Strong; wool business — 
H. T. Gibson; metal refining — M. 
Bowditch; United States Worsted Co. 
—F. L.H.Sjostrom; Wm. Filene’s Sons— 
J. A. Simpson; automobile salesman — 
A. B. See; retail clothing business — 
L. W. Sapinsky; Fairmont Creamery 
Co. — G. H. Rushton; Southern Bell 
Telephone Co.—W. H. Mansfield, 
J. W. McKinnon, Jr.; Assets & Realiza- 
tion Co.—C. Ridgely; Union Pacific 
Tea Co. — W. K. Macy; paper dealer — 
K. T. Young; publishing — B. West; 
Riker-Kumler Department Store — 
P.C. Cummin: natural history — J. L. 
Peters; investigator with Boston Fi- 
nance Commission — G. S. Phenix; coal 
merchant — W. H. Heywood; statis- 
tician — W. F. Knowles. Undecided: 
F. L. Allen, E. W. Anthony, P. Blair, 
N. H. Brock, L. H. Chenoweth, R. Clif- 
ford, F. C. Davidson, J. T. Day, H. T. 
Deane, R. F. Duncan, F. O. French, J. 
Heard, D. W. Hanscom, G. D. Hayward, 
N. R. Gifford, J. G. Gilkey, E. Marean, 
C. F. Merrick, Jr., B. Morris, R. Lowell, 
R. S. Parker, S. F. Petts, Jr., R. S. Pot- 
ter, O. C. Riethmiller, R. E. Robbins, 
W. Sammons, E. C. Sprague, T. H. 
Thomas, R. N. Wenrick, P. J. Wood- 
ward. No answer: T. W. Barnes, 2d, 
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J. E. Boit, L. Booth, J. W. Bowen, A. F. 
Breed, R. S. Conroy, C. S. Cutting, F. J. 
Dennis, R. Douglas, R. J. Eaton, H. G. 
Emery, G. A. Ernst, H. W. Farnsworth, 
R.S. Gross, P. K. Houston, J. M. Howe, 
Jr.. A. W. Hunnewell, D. Hutchint, 
LeR. R. Jacobs, F. E. Leonard, G. M. 
Loughlin, G. E. McQuesten, S. L. Mills, 
W. G. Moorehead, Jr., G. E. Morrison, 
B. Mumford, L. A. Norman, B. M. 
Preble, K. Roosevelt, H. J. Seligman, 
D. F. Stone. — The First Class Report 
is being compiled and a copy will be sent 
to each member of the Class on or about 
the first of May, 1913. All changes of 
address or occupations should be sent 
to the Secretary, Box D, Cambridge. 
Every one who has not sent in his Class 
Life should do so at once. 





NON-ACADEMIC. 


Henry Francis Borden, s ’65, died 
on August 8 at his home in Brockton. 
He had practised medicine in Brockton 
for forty-two years, was a leader in the 
founding of the Brockton Hospital, and 
was at his death a member of its medical 
board. He was born December 15, 1844, 
in North Bridgewater, the son of Dr. 
Adolphus K. and Lucy Ann (Brown) 
Borden. He prepared for Harvard in the 
schools of North Bridgewater and Brock- 
ton; after taking his degree in the Law- 
rence Scientific School, he entered the 
Harvard Medical School and was grad- 
uated with the Class of 1869. During 
the last year of his medical course he 
became house physician at the Boston 
City Hospital. After graduation, he 
studied abroad for more than a year; he 
was in Paris at the time of the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian War. In 1870 he 
returned to Brockton and there began 
the practice of his profession, devoting 

‘himself especially to the treatment of 
diseases of the eye and ear. He was mar- 
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ried September 30, 1875, to Frances I. 
Cousens, who survives him. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts State 
Medical Society, Harvard Medical 
Alumni, Boston City Hospital Alumni, 
of whom he was for one year president; 
and he had been a trustee of the Brock- 
ton Hospital, member of the executive 
board, consulting surgeon, and chairman 
of the nurses’ training-school committee. 
He was a member of Paul Revere Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M.; Satucket Chapter, 
R. A. M.; Bay State Commandery, 
Knights Templar; and for many years of 
Massasoit Lodge, I. O. O. F. 

H. G. Leach, p ’06, has been appointed 
secretary and managing director of the 
American Scandinavian foundation of 
more than $500,000, which is to be de- 
voted to the spread of Scandinavian cul- 
ture in America. Its headquarters are at 
507 Fifth Ave., New York. Prof. W. H. 
Schofield, p ’93, is a trustee of the foun- 
dation and chairman of the committee 
on foreign affairs. 

M. M. Bigelow, p ’79, received the 
degree of LL.D. at the Commencement 
of the University of Michigan, June 27, 
1912. 

W. F. McCombs, / ’01, who managed 
Woodrow Wilson’s. campaign for the 
Democratic nomination, has been chosen 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


%.* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles, of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not per- 
mit mention of contributions to the press. 


Professor Charles Cestre, A.M. 1897, 
of the University of Bordeaux, formerly 
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Instructor in French at Harvard, has 
published “‘ Bernard Shaw et son ceuvre”’ 
(Paris, Mercure de France), a study of 
the writer whose reputation has of late 
invaded France. The book gives evi- 
dence of the intelligent and systematic 
analysis which characterizes French 
criticism. It studies the chief works of 
Bernard Shaw’s “théAtre idées” under 
the various aspects of social realism, 
psychology, love, ethics, and social phil- 
osophy. M. Cestre takes Bernard Shaw 
more seriously than many Englishmen 
or Americans do, and it is stimulating to 
see the paradoxes interpreted in the 
terms of continental rather than Anglo- 
Saxon philosophy, and illustrated, not 
only by the more familiar Ibsen and 
Nietzsche, but the more purely French 
Tarde, Barrés, or Bergson. M. Cestre 
classifies Shaw’s spirit as a combination 
of Puritanism and of democratic rebel- 
lion, manifesting themselves in the va- 
rious forms of romantic individualism, 
finding their best expression in the 
drama of paradox and jesting scepticism. 
Yet temperamental individualism is not 
inconsistent with the new socialism of 
our day. Hence the complexity of Shaw 
is in accord with the complexity of the 
modern soul, with its contradictions and 
contrasts. M. Cestre’s essay will prove 
of value to those who like to see their 
literature as others see it. They will not 
only be interested in the novelty of the 
names “Sait-on jamais” and ‘Blanco 
Posnet démasqué,” but they will be 
rewarded by studying the critic’s point 
of view. 

A. D. Sheffield, ’96, recently of the 
staff of Webster's New International 
Dictionary, has published through G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons a volume entitled 
“Grammar and Thinking.” It is ad- 
dressed to teachers and serious students 
in both classical and modern language 
study. 


Literary Notes. 
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Rome G. Brown, ’84, is the author of 
an argument published in the Septem- 
ber, 1912, number of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, under the title “The 
Judicial Recall — A Fallacy Repugnant 
to Constitutional Government.” This 
argument has been published in pam- 
phlet form by the American Academy 
and has also been printed as Senate 
Document No. 892, 62d Congress, Sec- 
ond Session; and is being distributed 
by the American Bar Association and 
by various state bar associations and 
campaign committees as an educational 
pamphlet against the judicial recall. 

“Harvard Studies in Classical Phil- 
ology,”’ volume 23, contains “Some 
Features of the Allegorical Debate in 
Greek Literature,” by M. C. Waites; 
“‘A Manuscript of Jerome’s De Viris 
Illustribus,” by W. H. P. Hatch, 98; 
“The Dramatic Art of Sophocles,” by 
C. R. Post, 04; “‘The Attic Alphabet in 
Thucydides,” by H. W. Litchfield, ’07; 
and “Further Notes on Sicilian Transla- 
tions of the Twelfth Century,” by C. H. 
Haskins, h ’08. 

Rev. C. F. Dole, ’68, contributes “The 
Burden of Poverty” to the Art of Life 
Series of which Edward Howard Griggs 
is the editor. He discusses in it the 
Single Tax, Trade Unionism, and Social- 
ism. B. W. Huebsch, New York, is the 
publisher. 

Richard Welling, ’80, a member of the 
Municipal Service Commission of the 
City of New York, won one of the Owen 
Johnson prizes in the New York Times 
essay contest, his subject being ‘‘Stu- 
dent Government in the Colleges.” 

C. L. Hanson, ’92, is the author of 
“Two Years’ Course in English Com- 
position,” published by Ginn & Co., 
Boston. : 

“Foam Flowers”’ is the title of a new 
volume of poems by S. B. Stanton, ’87. 
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The book is published by Moffat, Yard 
& Co., New York. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
have issued ‘‘Lost Farm Camp,” by H. 
H. Knibbs, Sp. ’09. 





SHORT REVIEWS. 


— William Jones. By Henry Milner 
Rideout, 99. (New York: F. A. Stokes.) 
Henry Milner Rideout, ’99, has written 
us another Harvard Biography. It is 
about Jones, ’00, and it is a tale of con- 
ditions and results that can never be 
quite duplicated in this country. Where 
the temptation has been to become “‘lit- 
erary,” he-has given the story a deliber- 
ate bareness in the telling that is more 
effective than ornament, and such skil- 
ful use has been made of Jones’s personal 
letters and reports that by the end we 
are sure that we know the man. To 
those of us who saw “Jones the Fox 
Injun” about the Yard, even though we 
were not among his friends, there is a 
peculiar poignancy in thig story of a 
short life. We should have looked after 
him again if we had known that he was 
to become a Doctor of Philosophy and 
then be hacked to death up-river in 
Northern Luzon. 

Professor Putnam used to tell us that 
the birth and early life of Jones had made 
him almost the last hope of the anthro- 
pologists to get full data from the Algon- 
quin Indians, and it was pleasant to think 
that he had come to that school founded 
in the wilderness “‘for the education of 
the English and Indian Youth in know- 
ledge and godliness’’ to prepare himself 
for the field. When Professor Putnam, 
’64, put his hand on Jones’s shoulder and 
said, “My boy, make yourself at 
home,” it was the laying-on of hands, 
the transmission of the scientific spirit 
of Agassiz the Swiss scholar to its third 
generation in Megasiawa, Black Eagle, 
of the family of chieftains of the Sac and 
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Fox clan. So direct is the tradition of the 
college. 

So many members of our own 
family are in the Philippines now that 
it is hard to imagine that desperate fight 
on the beach and Jones, 1900, pumping 
his Luger pistol into the crowd as his 
boys pushed off. There are Forbes, 
92, the Governor-General, Greene, ’01, 
and Ogilby, ’02, — one in charge of com- 
munications and one at the head of a 
boys’ school, — Bowditch, ’03, in the 
Governor-General’s office, and Fairchild, 
’04, with the Attorney-General. Others 
of us are there as teachers and civil ser- 
vants or in the Constabulary, and every 
year three or four boys just graduated 
drop into the islands on their trip round 
the world. We constantly hear gossip 
from the Philippines, — the polo team 
is doing well, or some one has come home 
on furlough and was seen with his friends 
on Class Day. Last June the Governor- 
General was given a degree. 

But all the time in the background, 
among stories of the Army and Navy 
Club, of the fleet at Cavite and of the Sul- 
tan of Sulu under his absurd umbrella sur- 
rounded by the opéra bouffe court, one 
thinks of a bend in the jungle river, great 
trees with blood-colored woods to make 
into canes for tourists, and bojuco vines 
with a thousand nameless others tangling 
aloft. Onethinks of the banquilla carry- 
ing Jones, ’00, roundinga turn in thesun- 
light and nosing up to a crescent sand 
beach scattered with squatting brown 
forms, each with a fish-spear — was it a 
fish spear? For weeks he had been wait- 
ing for the promised balsas, the long 
rafts of lashed bamboo. And _ those 
Olongots on the beach there should have 
poled them up. One imagines Jones 
stowing his note-book under a thwart, 
screwing up his fountain pen, and step- 
ping ashore to talk, half reproachfully, 
half pityingly, with those skinny-armed, 
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pot-bellied little beings who could not 
keep a promise. In that group were sev- 
eral whom he could call by name, and 
others whom he had seen in nest-houses 
that he had visited; surely they would 
understand that he must have those 
balsas to start the collection to Chica- 
cago. How one tires of endless explain- 
ing, and how sick the brain is of eter- 
nally searching for the proper word so 
tediously learned, and so neatly written 
down on the left-hand page of the vo- 
cabulary book! What fun it will be to 
get back to a place where every sound 
one makes will be understood and 
where a fellow can get “yes” or “no” 
for an answer! Palidat, who “had been 
cured by Jones of a sickness,” was on 
the beach. He was a brave man, “a 
man who had won renown by killing the 
mother of an enemy.” “We shall bring 
more balsas to-morrow,” he said, pat- 
ting Jones on the shoulder and slicing at 
his head with a heavy bolo. 

That we should have lost William 
Jones, Ph.D., the most valuable individ- 
ual who has ever lived for collecting an- 
thropological data among the Algonquin 
Indians, gives no light on what is called 
our problem in the Philippines. It is no 
arraignment of our army or of the con- 
stabulary. The death of such a man will 
be impossible in a few more years; one is 
almost tempted to say that it was neces- 
sary for the progress of civilization. Head- 
hunting is a pastime more effectively 
forgotten with the advent of markets 
and trade schools than with the estab- 
lishment of police camps. It is conceiv- 
able that it may be said of Jones, 00, 
that he was too good a man to lose in 
that jungle. But though the College 
cannot promise plenty more of that sort, 
for Eagle chiefs of the Sac and Fox clan 
do not always graduate with us and take 
doctorates in anthropology under Dr. 
Boas, still we will give the best we have 
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and keep on giving till there is no more 
need. ‘‘A shipwrecked sailor buried 
on this coast bids you set sail, for though 
I have perished many will reach the 
port.”” — Langdon Warner, ’03. 

— Correspondence of William Shirley, 
Governor of Massachusetts and Military 
Commander in America, 1731-1760. 
Edited under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, by Charles Henry Lincoln, ’93 
(Harvard), Ph. D. (Pennsylvania). (2 
vols. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1912. Price, $5.00.) These five hun- 
dred letters form a distinct contribution 
to pre-revolutionary history in our Am- 
erican colonies. The period has never 
received adequate treatment from his- 
torians because the sources are so scat- 
tered, and the Colonial Dames have 
done well to select the most popular re- 
presentative of the Crown as a subject 
for research. Shirley shows himself 
throughout this correspondence as an 
administrator of marked individuality. 
His loyalty to the king on all occasions 
was so transparent that he stands as a 
type. On the other hand, he exhibited 
rare sympathy for the colonists and tact 
in dealing with them. He had spent ten 
years here before he came into power 
so that he understood the American 
temperament. He foresaw also the seri- 
ous problem of French aggression and 
bent his energies to establish the English 
race on the continent. His military 
knowledge was largely academic, but his 
energy was so great, his discipline so 
firm but tactful, and his attention to de- 
tail so untiring that his career as a sol- 
dier was almost brilliant. His letters, 
when they treat of army supplies, or en- 
listment, or questions of military rank, 
are not unlike those of Washington. He 
had none of the arrogance of the satrap 
in his nature. When Shirley had private 
assurance that he was to be superseded 
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in the military command in America, 
his energy did not flag nor his loyalty 
waver. Thus he showed that his char- 
acter was that of a patriot with no trace 
of the hireling. The reader will lay these 
volumes down with a feeling of respect 
for the enormous activity of the man. A 
successful colonial governor held no sine- 
cure. But there must have been pomp 
and pleasure at his mansion in Roxbury, 
and Dr. Lincoln, the able editor of these 
letters, should now give us the long- 
needed biography of the Governor. 
The letters have little or no touch of hu- 
mor or domestic life, and they are there- 
fore more truly a contribution to colonial 
history than to biography. Shirley’s 
opportunity came through his wife, who 
was a skilful place-hunter in a time when 
all promotion depended chiefly on influ- 
ence, and we should like to know more 
of her and her distinguished friends in 
London. Dr. Lincoln has gathered and 
selected his letters with admirable dili- 
gence and judgment, printing also the 
letters from Shirley’s friends when they 
add to our understanding of events. 
Over half the number have never been 
printed before. The portrait of Shirley 
owned by his descendant, Mr. Erving 
of New York, is now reproduced for the 
first time. An introduction, notes, maps, 
and an index add to the reader’s intelli- 
gent study of the volumes. 

— The Blue Wall. By Richard Wash- 
burn Child, 03. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
A little girl is desperately ill with menin- 
gitis; her doctor becomes convinced that 
the progress of the disease is influenced 
in some occult way by what is happening 
just beyond the wall of her bedroom, in 
the adjoining house. There, as is dis- 
closed at theend of the book, a woman 
has locked herself in and is fighting to 
overcome her craving for opium and so 
prevent her unborn child from inheriting 
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her weakness. Her struggle for self- 
mastery is the more intense because she 
believes that she is the daughter of a 
drunkard and a murderer, and not of the 
judge who brought her up. However, 
her old nurse had a motive for inspiring 
this belief; and the reader is invited to 
decide for himself the question of Juli- 
anna’s birth. At any rate, Julianna wins 
in her struggle with the drug, and is hap- 
pily reunited with her husband; and at 
the moment of her victory the little sick 
girl in the next house begins to get well. 
That Mr. Child is a clever inventor 
and constructor of stories he has demon- 
strated on other occasions. In ‘The 
Blue Wall” he shows his accustomed 
cleverness; his method of working up his 
plot in a series of concentric circles is 
ingenious and skilful. It is to be re- 
gretted that with his faculty of being in- 
teresting he should resort so frequently 
to clap-trap. It is also to be regretted 
that his characters are repeatedly 
“sensing” things, and that his sen- 
tences give evidence of hasty composi- 
tion on the typewriter. 

— The President's Cabinet. By Henry 
Barrett Learned, ’90, Ph.D. (Yale Uni- 
versity Press: New Haven. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.50.) Dr. Learned has occupied a new 
field: and this is the more remarkable 
because the field is obviously important 
and patent. We do not mean to imply, 
of course, that the Cabinet has not been 
written about before: but it has never, 
so far as we are aware, been treated as 
systematically, logically and thoroughly 
as Dr. Learned treats it. The growth of 
the Cabinet, like the growth of the 
power of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, was hardly anticipated 
by the founders of the Republic. As in 
other countries, the ministers were orig- 
inally the secretaries of the executive; 
and then, by a perfectly natural evolu- 
tion, their individual power. increased 
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as the business of their departments 
expanded. Now, indeed, the head of a 
great department, like that of State or of 
the Treasury, has a corps of assistants 
and secretaries who constitute a cabinet 
by themselves. In one sense, the record 
of the addition from time to time of new 
members to the President’s Cabinet 
may serve as an epitome of national 
growth and differentiation. When the 
new need came, the new office was cre- 
ated to supply it. So in the animal king- 
dom new organs are put forth. The 
value of Dr. Learned’s series of studies 
is twofold. They enable you to see under 
what conditions each secretaryship rose 
to gain admittance to the Cabinet; and, 
secondly, they trace its growth after its 
admission thereto. The variations in 
jurisdiction are interesting. So too are 
the variations in the efficiency and in- 
fluence of a department according to the 
strength or weakness of its head for the 
time being. Dr. Learned seems to have 
spared no pains in his investigation. 
Any of his studies can be read independ- 
ently, if one desires information in 
regard to a particular department; but 
the fact that the work deals with all the 
members of the Cabinet greatly en- 
hances its usefulness. Besides the facts 
that relate to this American political 
institution — if it be correct to call the 
Cabinet an institution rather than an 
organ of Government — we find, inci- 
dentaHy, means for comparing our min- 
isters’ functions with those of other 
countries. The question of ministerial 
responsibility, for instance, or that of 
giving Cabinet officers seats in the 
House, can be debated with greater 
intelligence after one has read this book. 
Evidently, the limit has not been 
reached in the number of Cabinet offi- 
cers. On the political side, the value of 
Cabinet posts as party spoils has always 
been evident. Dr. Learned’s work 
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would not be what it is if it failed to 
leave on us the impression of the some- 
what haphazard character of our Cabi- 
nets. Each department calls more and 
more for a specialist at its head: but the 
appointing power has regard not for 
expert qualifications so much as for 
political. Except the Attorney-General, 
who custom requires shall be a lawyer, 
all the other offices may be, and usu- 
ally have been, filled by persons without 
special training for their work. We com- 
mend this aspect of the Cabinet, among 
many others, to readers of Dr. Learned’s 
fruitful work. 

— The Convictions of a Grandfather. 
By Robert Grant, ’73. (Scribners: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) In this 
series of essays Judge Grant discusses 
many of the problems which most per- 
plex the Western world to-day. He uses 
the vehicle of the symposium, in which 
grandparents, children and grandchild- 
ren take part, to give variety to the 
views expressed and elasticity to their 
presentation. By this device, the con- 
trast between young and old, and be- , 
tween conservative and radical, is clev- 
erly emphasized. The position of women, 
divorce, Socialism and other possible 
readjustments of class and financial 
inequalities are taken up in turn. Judge 
Grant very fitly refrains from systematic 
argument, making his points by the 
touch-and-go method of conversation 
rather than by formal debate. His well- 
known talent for social analysis serves 
him at many points; so does his ability 
to clothe his thoughts in polished or 
witty phrase. At times he is perhaps a 
little more legal than those of his readers 
who seek only easy entertainment may 
like; but this very seriousness will satisfy 
other readers that Judge Grant’s “‘con- 
victions”’ rest on solid foundations. He 
carries out admirably the réle of the 
grandfather who, while looking back 
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regretfully to the past, is keenly inter- 
ested in the novelties of the present, 
and faces the future undismayed. A 
genial spirit pervades the book. 

— Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. 
(The American Law Book Co. New York. 
Vols. 38, 39, and 40. Annotations, 1901- 
1912.) The last three volumes of this 
cyclopedia cover the titles ‘‘Tenancy in 
Common” to “Zoster,” and bring the 
work substantially to completion. In 
volume 38, Prof. J. H. Beale, ’82, / ’87, 
and R. Y. Fitz-Gerald, 1 ’98, are the 
joint authors of the article “Trespass,” 
and to the same volume Judge R. E. 
Rombauer, / ’58, contributes the long 
and important article “Trial.’”’ In vol- 
ume 40, A. W. Blakemore, ’97, 1 00, 
discusses ‘‘ Wills,’ in another very im- 
portant article. Some idea of the labor 
involved in a publication of this kind 
can be gained from the facts that, in 
the first 38 volumes there are 398,501 
legal propositions stated, and in the last 
cumulative volume of annetations there 
are cited 469,000 cases, of which 102,884 
were added in 1912. This cyclopedia 
has long since taken the front rank in 
works of this character. 

— The White Hills in Poetry: An An- 
thology. Edited by Eugene R. Musgrove, 
with an Introduction by Samuel M. 
Crothers, h °99. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. 
$1.75 net.) In the felicitous introduc- 
tion to this small volume Dr. Crothers 
makes characteristic use of a personal 
observation. At a small hotel in a small 
town of the Mississippi, where he hoped 
to escape the familiar challenges of local 
ambition, he found on the hotel letter- 
paper the declaration: ‘This is the big- 
gest little hotel in the State.” So, he 
says, the White Mountains are “the 
biggest little mountains in the country.” 
The claim which he proceeds to make 
for their charm and value on the score 
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of this distinction is effectively main- 
tained. The ensuing three hundred and 
more pages of verse bear clear evidence 
that the White Hills have been remark- 
ably provocative of metrical composi- 
tion. The poet (P. H. Savage, ’93) 
who happily blends the White Mountain 
names with those of Wordsworth’s coun- 
try had the discretion to shun the worst 
pitfalls of New Hampshire terminology. 
Not so Miss Edna Dean Proctor in 
‘Easter in the White Hills,” containing 
such lines as: 
‘Saco to Pemigewasset 
Proclaims ‘The Lord is risen!’ 


‘Is risen!’ sings Ammonoosuc, 
To the meadows foaming down.” 


So extensive a collection of poems on a 
single region must needs fall at times be- 
low the heights it celebrates. Whittier 
and Lucy Larcom are the poets most 
fully represented. Local enthusiasts 
will find many pages to please them. 
The friends of Frank Bolles, /’ 82, will be 
gratified at the inclusion of his verses, 
“The Log-Cock,”” in the measure of 
“Hiawatha.” Readers in general will 
approve the stretching of the White 
Hills boundary to include a large por- 
tion of Emerson’s ‘“ Monadnock.” The 
book is plentifully supplied with good 
reproductions of excellent photographs. 

— The Human Fantasy. By John Hall 
Wheelock, ’08. (Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net.) 
In a series of poems narrating or rather 
suggesting passages in the abortive love- 
affair of a well-born young man and a 
shop-girl, Mr. Wheelock dramatizes the 
street life of New York. The merit of his 
poems lies not so much in their interpre- 
tation of the hero and heroine as in the 
notably vivid and descriptive and poetic 
treatment of their metropolitan environ- 
tment. Upon such subjects as Beggars, 
The Ferry Boat, Street-Cleaners, Old 
Women, Shop-Girls, A Dance Hall, Mr. 
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Wheelock casts an observing eye and 
projects a sympathetic and imagining 
soul; possibly in future work he will re- 
veal a less melancholy affection for 
what he terms “the dear sensual fact of 
things.” But at any rate he has a dis- 
tinct gift of expression. As a sample of 
his quality, his introductory poem is 
worth quoting: 


“TI see you stand before me, — 
Bizarre, absurd, enchanting, — 
(The swinging, silver satchel, 

The dear, ridiculous dress), 


“A little, dauntless figure, 
Half lost in the enormous 
Gay picture-hat bowed forward 
Across the eager face. 


“Its single feather trembles 
Against the dusk. Beyond you 
The squalid, huddled city 

With one red, flaring lamp 


“Looms sinister and haunting, 
— The wastes that bred and bore you, — 
A mockery heartbreaking, 
A menace and a joke. 


“But you stand all unknowing, — 
Glad-hearted, well, and reckless, 
Magnanimous and merry, 

My lost one, — O my youth.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be ac- 
knowledged in this column. Works by Harvard 
men or relating to the University will be no- 
ticed or reviewed so far as is possible. 


Henrik Ibsen: Playsand Problems. By Otto 
Heller, Ph.D., Professor of Germanic Lan- 
guage and Literature in Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net.) 

Grammar and Thinking. By Alfred Dwight 
Sheffield, 96. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New 
York.) 

The Social World. By J. M. Moncada. 
Translated by Aloysius C. Gahan. 

The Burden of Poverty. By Charles F. Dole, 
68. (B. W. Huebsch: New York. $ .50 net.) 

The Genetic Philosophy of Education. By 
G.E. Partridge, Ph.D. (Sturgis & Walton Co.: 
New York. Cloth, $1.50 net.) 

Two Years’ Course in English Composition. 
By Charles Lane Hanson, ’92. (Ginn & Co.: 
Boston, $.90 net.) 

La Dentelle Belge. By Pierre Verhaegen. 
_— de I’Industrie et du Travail: Brus- 
sels.) 


Marriages. 
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MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1882. Daniel Butler Fearing to Charlotte 
Strong, at New York, June 22, 
1912. 

Louis Hicks to Anne Janet Irvine, 

at East Orange, N. J., June 15, 

1912 

. Walter Abbott to Helen Frances 
Jaffray, at Paris, France, June 12, 
1912. 

. Seabury Wells Allen to Elizabeth 
Evans Upton, at Wenham, June 
1, 1912. 

. George Parker Winship to Claire 
Bliven, at Westerly, R. I., June 
23, 1912. 

. David Jacque Gallert to Myra 
Plaut, at Bronxville, N. Y., July 3, 
1911. 

. Niels Lavrids J. Grin to Made- 
line Stone, at London, England, 
May 7, 1912. 

. John Dana Hubbell to Mabel C. 
Preston, at Beverly, Ohio, June 
10, 1912. 

. Freeman Lamprey Lowell to 
Lillian L. Herron, at Beverly, 
May 29, 1912. 

. Wilder Tileston to Ethel Walker 
Smyth, at New Haven, Conn., 
June 20, 1912. 

. Edwin Hacker Brown to Susan 
Christian Wayzaka, at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., June 1, 1912. 

. Elias Joseph Marsh to Harriette 
Lindsley, Columbia, S. C., June 
26, 1912. 

. Clement Lawrence Smith to 
Katharine Perkins, at Auburn- 
dale, July 13, 1912. 

. Henry Constant Ring to Ursula 
Louise Williams, at Chestnut 
Hill, June 12, 1912. 


1887. 
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1898. Ellery Corey Stowell to Cecile 


Marguerite Roberts, at Cam- 
bridge, June 5, 1912. 

. George Burdett Ford to Harriet 
Chalmers Bliss, at New York, 
June 15, 1912. 

. Robert Ewart Ramsay to Marie 
Rosina Weindorf, at Greenwich, 
Kan., July 2, 1912. 

. Hollis Hunnewell Shaw to Anna 
F. Driscoll, at New York, May 10, 
1912. 

. Malcolm Enos Stickney to Edith 
Campbell Bell, at Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, June 19, 1912. 

. Frederick Bourne Taylor to Ruth 
Maynard Soule, at Brookline, 
May 25, 1912. 

. Malcolm Douglass Whitman to 
Jennie Adeline Crocker, at San 
Mateo, Cal., July 16, 1912. 

. Horace Dudley Hall Williams to 
Margarette Wilhelmine Harms, at 
Dorchester, June 19, 1912. 

. Minot Davis to Nelsie Bennett, 
at Tacoma, Wash., June 12, 1912. 
. Charles Handasyde Whitney to 
Colette Dumaresq, at Longwood, 
June 18, 1912. 

. Albert Ehrenfried to Grace Water- 
man, at Bangor, Maine, July 3, 
1912. 

. Charles Fuller Whitney to Laura 
Evangelyn Haverly, at Brookline, 
June 29, 1912. 

. Henry Rozalvin Gardner to Amy 
Elizabeth Randall, at Waltham, 
June 20, 1912. 

. Frederick Gray Jackson to Mary 
Louise Caldwell, at Lafayette, 
Ind., June 18, 1912. 

. Edward Joseph Muldoon to Agnes 
L. McMahan, at South Boston, 
June 24, 1912. 

. Carroll Livingston Perkins to 
Kathleen Kinney, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 25, 1912. 
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1904. Rob Roy Alexander to Blanche 


Banks, at Evanston, IIl., June 12, 
1912. 


. Percy Williams Bridgman to 


Olive Ware at Hartford, Conn., 
July 16, 1912. 


. Robert Phillips Ferry to Annette 


Dutcher Ladd, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 27, 1912. 


. Albert Harrison Ewing to Alice 


Allston Bennett, at Wrentham, 
July 24,1912. 


. Theodore Gerhardt Meier to Mrs. 


Louise Whitney Young, at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., April 16, 1912. 


. John Baker Swift, Jr., to Anna 


Greenleaf Winsor, at Chestnut 
Hill, June 27, 1912. 


. Benjamin Carlton Van Wye to 


Mary Martin, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 20, 1912. 


. William Wadsworth to Helen 


Tweed, at New York City, May 
23, 1912. 


. Richard Taylor Evans to Marian 


Gertrude MacGown, at Mystic, 
Conn., July 31, 1912. 


. Lewis Wendell Hackett to Hazel 


Swinburne Woods, at Berkeley, 
Cal., July 1, 1912. 


. Arthur Wilson Page to Mollie 


Hall, at Milton, June 1, 1912. 


. Lauren Augustus Pettebone to 


Florence May Wanamaker, at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., March 9, 
1912. 


. Louis Lazarus Silverman to Sonia 


Paeff, at Brookline, June 17, 1912. 


. James Sidney Stone to Dorothy 


Coburn, at Duxbury, June 29, 
1912. 


. Edwin Daniels Gardner to Evelyn 


Howes, at Rockland, June 20, 1912. 


. Malcolm McBurney to Helen 


Dorothy Moran, June 18, 1912. 


. Corning Benton to Dorothy Burr, 


at Newton Centre, July 2, 1912. 
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1907. Samuel Emmons Brown to Flor- 


ence Ivy, at Newton, June 12, 
1912. 

. Thomas Mack Claflin to Alice 
Frances Morton, at Boston, June 
3, 1912. 

. Paul Southard Fiske to Ruth 
Tufts, at West Medford, May 28, 
1912. 

. William Gibbs Howard to Georgia 
Henrietta Walther, at Shelter 
Island, N. Y., June 8, 1912. 

. Norman Slade Dillingham to 
Grace Thompson Clark, at Brook- 
line, June 22, 1912. 

. Henry Lansing McVickar to 
Anzonella Kane, at Tuxedo, N. 
Y., June 29, 1912. 

. Joseph Hudson Plumb to Mabelle 
Cole Houghton, at Geneva, N. Y., 
June 22, 1912. 

. Seward Hume Rathbun to Hope 
Willis, at Rockland, Maine, July 
17, 1912. 

. Harold Bertram Blazo to Mary 
Elizabeth Skinner, at Watertown, 
June 12, 1912. 

. George Nelson Lyon to Ethel G. 
Fitzpatrick, at Brookline, June 
11, 1912. 

. Templeton Briggs to Ruth Llew- 
ellyn Card, at Seal Harbor, Maine, 
August 8, 1912. 
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1911. William Appleton Lawrence to 


Hannah Wheelwright Cobb, at 
Chestnut Hill, June 1, 1912. 


1913. Gracie Hall Roosevelt to Mar- 


garet Richardson, at Boston, June 
17, 1912. 


M.D. 1904. Frederick Leo Good to 


Helena M. Daly, at Boston, June 
12, 1912. 

. 1902. Warren Henry Hoey to 
Alice L. Mannix, at Newton 
Upper Falls, June 29, 1912. 

. 1898. Paul Hector Provandie to 
Margaret Flora Bell, at Colling- 
wood, Ont., July 22, 1912. 

. 1890. William Alfred Rolfe to 
Helen G. Martinollick, at Boston, 
July 3, 1912. 


S.B. 1907. André Nicholas Reggio to 


Claire Whitman Means, at Bos- 
ton, June 19, 1912. 


S.B. 1908. William Wiley White to 


Sarah Elizabeth Breslin, at Cam- 
bridge, June 26, 1912. 


A.M. 1908. Charles Homer Haskins to 


Clare Walton, at London, Eng- 
land, July 11, 1912. 
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With some deaths of earlier date, not 


previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY WM. H, TILLINGHAST, 


. Thompson Sawyer Sampson to 
Evelyn Ruth Marshall, at Boston, arvar r 

5 Any one having information of the decease 

May 29, 1912. of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 


. Edmund Trowbridge Dana to  ®ny department of the University is asked to 
Seats Ssiitlien tc bsiden send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
essi€ Holiday, at Cambridge,  siogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


June 15, 1912. 

. Samuel Vaughan to Ellen Gard- 
ner Loring, at Pride’s Crossing, 
July 10, 1912. ; 

. Howard Ames Johnson to Kather- 
ine Higginson, at Brookline, May 
19, 1912. 

. Gilbert Edward Jones, Jr., to 
Leila Ingersoll Haven, at Ridge- 
field, Conn., June 22, 1912. 


Graduates. 
The College. 


1850. George Miller Hobbs, LL.B., b. 


14 April, 1827, at [Waltham, 
Mass.]; d. at Roxbury, Mass., 
25 July, 1912. 


1851.xWilliam Watson Goodwin, LL.D., 


b. 9 May, 1831, at Concord, 
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Mass.; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 
16 June, 1912. 

. Nathaniel Devereux Silsbee, b. 
22 Oct., 1830, at Salem, Mass.; 
d. at Dorchester, Mass., 27 June, 
1912. 

. Richard Fitch Hall, b. 24 Sept., 
18383, at Troy, N. Y.; d. at Nor- 
wich, Conn., 1 Oct., 1911. 

. Thomas John Morris, b. 24 Sept., 
1836, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 5 June, 1912. 

. Henry Gassett Wheelock, b. 22 
June, 1835, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Brookline, Mass., 1 June, 1912. 
. Henry Timberlake Duncan, b. 1 
Sept., 1836, at Lexington, Ky.; d. 
at Lexington, Ky.,4 June, 1912. 
. Henry Martyn Field, b. 3 Oct., 
1837, at Brighton, Mass.; d. at 
Los Angeles, Cal., 11 July, 1912. 
. Edwin Creswell Lewis, b. 28 Nov., 
1836, at New Hampton, N. H.; d. 
at Laconia, N. H., 14 Sept., 1911. 
. Frank Goodwin, b. pa Nov., 
1841, at Portsmouth, N. H.; d. at 
Portsmouth, N. H., 7 June, 1912. 
. Lawrence Tucker, LL.B., b. 4 
Nov., 1844, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 16 May, 1912. 
. Alden Bradford Farnham, b. 11 
Oct., 1844, at Bath, Me.; d. at 
Citronelle, Ala., 6 May, 1912. 

. Henry Ware Putnam, LL.B., b. 
29 April, 1847, at Roxbury, Mass.; 
d. at Roxbury, Mass., 18 May, 
1912. 

. John Edwin Hill, b. 23 Aug., 1848, 
at Stoneham, Mass.; d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 17 Mar., 1912. 

. Charles Emerson Hoar, b. 27% 
March, 1850, at Concord, Mass.; 
d. at Oxnard, Cal., 9 June, 1912. 
. Amory Appleton Lawrence, b. 22 
April, 1848, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 6 July, 1912. 

. Dudley Hall Bradlee, b. 22 Nov., 
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1848, at Medford, Mass.; d. at 
Medford, Mass., 24 May, 1912. 


. George Alexander Otis Ernst, b. 8 


Nov., 1850, at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
d. at Batavia, N. Y., 13 June, 
1912. 


. Maurice Howe Richardson,M.D., 


b. $1 Dec., 1851, at Athol, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 31 July, 1912. 


. George Partridge Sanger, b. 6 


Sept., 1852, at Charlestown, 
Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 15 
July, 1912. 


. Nelson Taylor, b. 9 June, 1854, 


at Stockton, Cal.; d. at So. Nor- 
walk, Conn., 22 June, 1912. 


. Charles Osmyn Brewster, b. 4 


Oct., 1856, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at So. Dartmouth, Mass., 26 
June, 1912. 


. William Schofield, LL.B. and 


A.M., b. 14 Feb., 1857, at Dud- 
ley, Mass.; d. at Malden, Mass., 
10 June, 1912. 


. William Bradford Clark, b. 1 


June, 1857, at Detroit, Mich.; d. 
at Colorado Springs, Col., 12 
July, 1912. 


. Parker Nell Bailey, b. 19 Oct., 


1857, at Charlestown, Mass.; d. 
at Washington, D. C., 13 July, 
1912. 


. Philip Richmond, b. 3 Aug., 1860, 


at Providence, R. I.; d. at Spo- 
kane, Wash., 1 May, 1912. 


. William McMichael Woodworth, 


Ph.D. and A.M., b. 9 Aug., 1864, 
at San Francisco, Cal.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 28 May, 1912. 


. Charles Joseph Rolfe, b. 22 June, 


1867, at Cambridge, Mass.; d. at 
Bensonhurst, L.I., N. Y., 4 July, 
1912. . 


. James Dixon Roman Baldwin, b. 


16 Mar., 1869, at New York, N. 
Y.; d. at Hampton Court, Eng., 
3 July, 1912. 
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. Everett Clifton Roehé, LL.B., b. 


13 Aug., 1869, at Dresden, Me.; 
d. at Cambridge, Mass., 24 May, 
1912. 


. Elmer Eastman Harris, b. 26 


Feb., 1875, at Haverhill, Mass.; 
d. at Dedham, Mass., 1 July, 
1912. 


. Charles Ambrose Stevens, b. 28 


June, 1882, at Bridgton, Me.; d. 
at Manila, P. I., 29 Aug., 1911. 


. William Chatfield Gilbert, b. 29 


March, 1883, at Utica, N. Y.; d. 
at Cincinnati, O., 31 July, 1912. 


. John Lowell, b. 21 March, 1887, 


1858. 


at Chestnut Hill, Mass.; d. at 
Mesa, Ariz., 25 June, 1912. 
Scientific School. 


José Eulogio Delgado, d. near 
Lima, Peru, in 1912. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1911. 


Garrick Mallory Borden, A.M., 
b. at Tunkhannock, Pa.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 24 May, 1912. 


Medical School. 


. Charles Kirkland Wheeler, b. 6 


April, 1836, at Dedham, Mass.; 
d. at Roxbury, Mass., 16 May, 
1912. 


. James Anson Bushee, d. at Taun- 


ton, Mass., 23 May, 1912. 


. Beverly MacMonagle, b. in 1854; 


d. at Paris, France, 22 May, 1912. 


. Jerome Hilton Waterman, b. 31 


May, 1871, at London, Ont., 
Canada; d. at New York, N. Y., 
9 June, 1912. 


- Daniel Aloysius O’Hearn, b. 5 


June, 1879, at Lowell, Mass.; 
d. at Lowell, Mass., 3 May, 1912. 


Law School. 


. Bernard Carter, b. 20 July, 1834, 


in Prince George’s Co., Md.; d. at 


1898 
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Narragansett Pier, R. I., 13 June, 
1912. 

. William Huffman Winters, b. 16 
Feb., 1848, at Dayton, Ohio; 
d. at Arlington, N. J., 21 May, 
1912. 

. Frank Stuart Southard, b. 12 
March, 1865, at Raymond, Ohio; 
d. at Seattle, Wash., 30 May, 1911. 

. William Homer Walker, b. 24 
Sept., 1869, at Warsaw, IIl.; d. at 
Sharon, Mass., 29 July, 1912. 


Honorary Degree. 


. Daniel Hudson Burnham, A.M., 
b. 4 Sept., 1846, at Henderson, 
N. Y.; d. at Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, 1 June, 1912. 


Temporary J{Hlembers. 


The College. 

. Henry Robinson Stanfield, b. 9 
Aug., 1845, at Brookline, Mass.; 
d. at Hampton, Va., 28 June, 
1912. 

. Charles Hamlin Dunton, b. 11 
Sept., 1859, at Bath, Me.; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 2 June, 1912. 

. Henry Prentiss, d. at Great Falls, 
Mont., 4 May, 1912. 

. Abraham Messerole, b. 5 Dec., 
1859, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 7 April, 1912. 

. (Special.) Richard Dudley Wil- 
lard, b. 19 Aug., 1862, at West- 
minster, Vt.; d. at Brookline, 
Mass., 3 May, 1912. 

. Thomas Cleland Dawson, b. 30 
July, 1865, at Hudson, Wis.; d. 
at Washington, D. C., 1 May, 
1912. 

. (Special.) Benjamin Willis Farris, 
b. 31 July, 1867, at Woodville, 
Miss.; d. at Sharon, Mass., 1 Oct., 
1910. 

. (Special.) Chester Frank Pack- 
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ard, b. 14 March, 1878, at Sot 
Framingham, Mass.; d. at So. 
Framingham, Mass., about 1903. 
. (Special.) Francis X. Lux, b. 9 
Nov., 1872, at Vienna, Austria; d. 
in Austria in Oct., 1911. 

. (Special.) Gerald Groesbeck, b. 
at New York, N. Y.; d. at Brook- 
line, Mass., 10 May, 1912. 

. Joseph Brown Emerson, b. at 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; d. at Cambridge, 
Mass., 20 Dec., 1911. 

. William Nichols Coler, b.14 Aug., 
1889, at Newark, N. J.; d. at 
Tybee Island, Ga., 23 June, 1912. 
. Merle DeWitt Britten, b. 30 
March, 1892, at Norfolk, Neb.; 
d. at So. Boston, Mass., 4 July, 
1912. 


Scientific School. 


. Edward Gardiner Thompson, b. 
13 April, 1835, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at New York, N. Y., 11 
Feb., 1912. is 

. Sidney Thomas Fuller, b. at 
Shirley, Mass.; d. at Kennebunk, 
Me., 2 June, 1912. 

. David Wallace Bassett, b. 17 
March, 1842, at Taunton, Mass.; 
d. at Washington, D.C., 3 June, 
1864. 

. John Edwin Jones, b. 18 Feb., 
1844, at Kittery, Me.; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., 2 June, 
1912. 

. John Belknap Marcou, b. 12 
March, 1858, at Zurich, Switz.; 
d. at Princeton, Mass., 18 July, 
1912. 

. George Lawrence Richards, b. 16 
Sept., 1860, at Paris, France; 
d. at Davos, Switz.,13 June, 1912. 
. Frank Shapley King, b. in June, 
1871, at Lebanon, Conn.; d. at 
Lebanon, Conn., 7 Aug., 1905. 

. Louis Lowenstein Hirsch, b. 3 
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March, 1882, at Wilkesbarre, Pa.; 
d. at Stamford, Conn., 7 July, 
1909. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1891. Galen Downer Hull, b. 16 Nov., 


1865, at Charlestown, N. H.; d. at 
Asheville, N. C., 12 Aug., 1909. 


. Albion Keith Spofford, b. 22 May, 


1881, at Paris, Me.; d. at Norway, 
Me., 23 Aug. 1909. 


Bussey Institution. 


. Henry Ernest Kreppel, d. at 


Roslindale, Mass., 6 July, 1912. 


Medical School. 


. William Henry Allen, b. 3 Sept., 


1806, at Farmington, Me.; d. at 
Farmington, Me., 29 Jan., 1863. 


. Benjamin Valentine Harley, b. at 


Lunenburg, N. S.; d. at Carleton, 
Yarmouth Co., N. S., 11 Feb., 
1886. 


. John B. Johnson, b. 26 April, 


1817, at Fairhaven, Mass.; d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., 6 Oct., 1903. 


. John Samuel Bassett, b. at 


Marion, Mass.; d. at New Milford, 
Conn., 31 July, 1912. 


. Edward H. Brinley, d. at New 


York, N. Y., in 1903. 


. Thatcher Swift Hanchett, d. at 


Torrington, Conn., $1 Dec., 1911. 


. Ezra Mitchell, b. 12 Nov., 1841, 


at Minot, Me.; d. at Lancaster, 
N. H., 20 April, 1909. 


. Henry Edwin Spalding, b. 24 


Sept., 1843, at Lyndeboro, N. H.; 
d. at Hingham, Mass., 4 July, 
1912. 


. James Root Fairbanks, b. at 


Pittsfield, Mass.; d. at Amster- 
dam, N. Y., 14 June, 1912. 


. William Guy Richards, b. at 


Jamaica Plain, Mass.; d. at Tarry- 
town, N. Y., 30 June, 1912, 
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Law School. 

. Samuel Lloyd Fleming, d. at 
Pontiac, Ill., 12 Nov., 1868. 
Jonathan White, b. in 1820, at 
Holbrook, Mass.; d. at Brockton, 
Mass., 24 July, 1912. 

. John Burling Lockwood, d. at 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 9 July, 1912. 
Daniel Sanderson Lamson, b. in 
June, 1825, at Weston, Mass.; 
d. at Weston, Mass., 13 May, 
1912. 
Anthony Higgins, b. 1 Oct., 1840, 
at St. Georges, Newcastle Co., 
Del.; d. at New York, N. Y., 26 
June, 1912. 

. John St. John Boyle, b. in Ken- 
tucky; d. at French Lick Springs, 
Ind., 7 Jan., 1906. 

Robert Douglas Maxwell, b. 12 
July, 1852, at Baltimore, Md.; 
d. at Germantown, Pa., in June, 
1912. 

Oleott Osborn Partridge, d. at 
Boston, Mass., 6 May, 1912. 


Divinity School. 
George Shiel Young, b. 25 Dec., 
1881, at Stirling, Scotland; d. at 
Ithaca, N. Y., 30 June, 1911. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


The many friends of the late Richard 
Hodgson among the alumni of Harvard 
will be interested in the following letter. 
The acceptance of the “Hodgson me- 
morial fund ”’ by the university is a signi- 
ficant recognition of the value of such 
work as that to which Hodgson devoted 
his life. 

84 Srate Sr., Boston, June 19, 1912. 
To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS oF Har- 

VARD COLLEGE, : 

50 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
GENTLEMEN: 
On behalf of the contributors whose names 


and addresses and individual gifts are listed be- 
low, I transmit checks amounting to $10,000.00, 
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which total sum they hereby give to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College in their 
corporate capacity, and their successors in that 
capacity, to be held for the purposes herein 
stated. 

The contributors desire that this gift shall 
commemorate the life and work of Richard 
Hodgson, M.A., LL.D. (Melbourne), A.B., 
A.M. (Cambridge), who was born in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, in 1855, and who served 
as secretary of the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research and of the American Branch 
of the English Society for Psychical Research 
successively from 1887 until his death in Bos- 
ton in 1905, devoting throughout those years 
@ generous character and rare abilities to the 
investigation and study of phenomena which 
purported to furnish evidence of human im- 
mortality. They realize that enquiries of the 
kind with which Richard Hodgson’s work in 
psychical research especially identified him 
may from time to time be most profitably pur- 
sued in ways not now predictable, and they 
desire to establish a fund for the encourage- 
ment of such work that. may be broadly ad- 
ministered and that shall thus become a fitting 
and permanent tribute to his memory. 

Accordingly the contributors direct that the 
fund shall be known as the Richard Hodgson 
Memorial Fund and that, subject only to the 
provisions for permitting accumulations here- 
inafter named, the income shall be expended 
in the sole discretion of the President and Fel- 
lows in any manner designed to encourage the 
investigation and study of mental or physical 
phenomena the origin or expression of which 
eppears to be independent of the ordinary sen- 
sory channels. 

The contributors further direct that one 
third, k..c not more, of the annual income of 
the fund and of all additions thereto, may 
from time to time be added to the principal 
in the discretion of the President and Fellows. 
Nothing herein shall be construed to require 
the expenditure of income annually. 

It is the hope of the contributors, this state- 
ment of which shall not limit or restrict the 
discretion of the President and Fellows, that a 
preference will be given in the expenditure of 
income to the endowment of investigation and 
research as distinguished from lectureships, 
and that, unless and until the fund reaches 
such proportions that its income is sufficient 
to justify the permanent appointment of an 
instructor or investigator, the income will be 
accumulated for such reasonable periods as 
shall be necessary to make possible its expen- 
diture in amounts adequate for important 
uses. ... Iam, 

Respectfully yours, 
Henry James, JR. 


The occupants of Holworthy Hall, 
coéperating with the Harvard Memorial 
Society, observed the hundredth anni- 
versary of the dormitory by giving a 
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dinner in the Living Room of the Har- 
vard Union on Saturday evening, May 
18. To this dinner they invited the 1300 
men now living who at some time have 
roomed in Holworthy. More than two 
hundred accepted the invitation; be- 
sides these, members of the Memorial 
Society and of the Faculty were present. 
The guests were entertained in the va- 
rious rooms in Holworthy until 7.30; 
then they formed in line and marched 
to the Union. Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, 
was toastmaster; T. S. Ross, 712, who 
had charge of the arrangements for the 
dinner, and E. S. Martin, ’77, editor of 
Life, read poems. President Lowell told 
some anecdotes about ,Prof. Sophocles 
who lived for many years in Hol- 
worthy. Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83, 
and R. C. Benchley, ’12, made amusing 
speeches; and A. S. Pier, ’95, sketched 
the life in the building in bygone days. 
W. B. H. Dowse, ’73, presented to the 
Memorial Society, in commemoration of 
the celebration, a silver lovigg-cup on 
which were engraved the portraits of 
Sir Matthew and Lady Holworthy, a 
picture of Holworthy Hall, and the fol- 
lowing inscription: “1812-1912. Pre- 
sented to the Harvard Memorial So- 
ciety on the Hundredth Anniversary of 
Holworthy Hall by William B. H. 
Dowse, Occupant of Room 18, 1869-70.” 

In a statement issued to members of 
the Class of 1887 at the celebration of 
their 25th Anniversary, the Committee 
in charge of the ’87 Fund gave some in- 
teresting figures on the distribution of 
the subscriptions. The sources of the 
Fund were analyzed as follows: 


49 Men contributing less than 
ii $ $ 1,330.25 
79 Men _ contributing 
$100 to less than $500 
WORMS ic we cise seaa 
43 Men contributing. from 
$500 to less than $1000 


13,676.00 


23,050.00 


19 Men contributing 
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$1000 to less than $2000 
ER rere 

13 Men contributing from 
$2000 upwards ........... 42,250.00 
Total... ..... $100,056.25 


19,750.00 
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A CLASS CONVENTION 


The Class of 1897, at its quindecen- 
nial celebration last June, inaugurated a 
new and interesting feature which other 
classes may like to adopt. It took the 
form of a “class convention” held in 
Sever 11 on the morning of Commence- 
ment Day, and was intended to pro- 
vide an opportunity for a sort of sum- 
ming-up of what the Class had done 
since graduation. Some fifteen men, 
representing as varied interests and as 
widely scattered localities as possible, 
spoke informally for five minutes each. 
The Class heard something of what its 
members were doing in the different pro- 
fessions, and of Harvard leadership in 
many fields. A great variety of interests 
came to the surface and the level of 
speaking was surprisingly high. Besides 
the speeches which stirred or moved the 
Class there was the constant play of hu- 
mor, and several speakers were urged to 
go on after the expiration of their time. 

The convention was concluded by the 
reading of an ode by J. E. Gregg, which 
was as follows: 


Many have been the paths, 

Widely diverse the ways, 

Where God has led our feet. 

Sad and glad has their chronicle been; ' 

Bitter and sweet the fruit of the years; 

Less and more than our hearts’ desire; 

Worse and yet better than all we imagined or 
asked. 


Fights we have had; for the wrong some- 
times; 

Now and again for the right. 

We have been beaten and trampled and trod- 
den down in the dust. 

And we have triumphed — have conquered 

Not only others, but even ourselves; 

Have heard the Voice saying, ‘‘ Well done!” 

Have thrilled with the quiet content 

Of victory worthily won. 
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And through it all we have gained; 

Have learned more and more, have proved 
and held fast 

Thy Veritas, Mater Almissima! 

The truth that is life, the life that is truth 

God gives us still! 

Not for ourselves, but for those whom we 
love 

Whom we serve, to the end! 


The Class also dedicated a red-oak 
sapling; Percy MacKaye read the 
following poem: 


The Trees of Harvard 


Religion is the shadow of a tree 
Cast by a star upon the soul of man, 
Tinging its substance with solemnity, 

For under mystic boughs the soul began 
Its progress from the primal Caliban 
Toward reason, and the beauty yet to be. 

Therefore, perchance, it is 
That in trees we treasure 
Our own tranquilities, 
Making them the measure 
Of our own growth — our griefs and ecstasies. 


Dear stricken elms of Harvard, while even 
thus 
Now with your wounds we bleed, still, still 
it seems 
Your vanished verdure — multitudinous 
With twinkling dryads of our boyish 
dreams, 
With orioles of song, and golden gleams 
Of youth — abides, a quickening part of us: 
Abides, as though it would 
By some spell enchanted 
Disperse this tragic mood, 
By your fate implanted 
To share with you a secret brotherhood. 


Your branches die, but not the dreams they 
bred: 

They, like immortal choirs of dawn, dis- 

place 
Your silent ruin with the singing dead. 

Still in your shadowed walks, with shadowy 

pace, 

The Concord poet lifts his star-pale face, 
The Elmwood statesman holds his lyric tread; 
Still through your silences 

Float the far Hosannas 
Of that undaunted press, 

Brave with tattered banners, 

Filing from Lexington to the Wilderness. 


Yes, dreams abide; yet fungus will infect 
The living tissue and the limb will fall: 
Alike in soaring elm and intellect 
The cankering worm will bore; and spin the 
pall 
Of aspiration; yet if this were all 
Our worlds of dreams had long ago been 
wrecked. 
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It is not all: for growth, 
Plying deep substitution, 
Outwears decay and sloth, 
While, with sure revolution, 
Youth conquers age, and life o’erlords them 
both. 


Then life, give way for life! Old elms forlorn, 

The scion oaks supplant you, and you die; 

Shorn are your locks of golden days — all 
shorn 

(Save in our dreams) of glory — so, good- 


But hail, strong-limbed in young integrity, 
Hail, glory of our Harvard boys unborn! 
Death is a churlish thing; 

Life, life alone is royal! 

Red oak, red oak, we bring 

Hearts alive, hearts loyal: 

The king is dead: Long live our crimson king! 


THE FALLACY OF DEMOC.- 
RACY 


By Rosert H. Montgomery / ’12.! 

It seems an elementary proposition 
that one who has his face set against the 
stream should keep his mouth closed; 
and it matters little whether the stream 
is one of water or of thought: the part of 
wisdom is to let the drifters do the shout- 
ing. But fortunately for the gayety of 
nations wisdom is not peculiarly the 
guide of youth on Commencement Day 
when young men are allowed to think at 
the top of their voices. Thus today I 
speak out against a political conception 
that is the root of almost all our political 
thinking and action in America. Indeed 
so fundamental is it and so widespread 
that wisdom constrains me to approach 
my subject indirectly through the me- 
dium of two analogies very close indeed 
to the case in hand. So let us allow old 
King Communis Error to sit on his wall 
a moment while we examine the instruct- 
ive history of his ancestors. Soonenough 
we shall send him smashing to the 
ground like that unfortunate egg whom 
men and horses, though the King’s, could 
not repair. 

1 This Commencement part has attracted 


newspaper attention and been widely quoted 
all over the country. 
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Eight hundred years ago there was 
an error common to every learned doc- 
tor, yeoman, and boor of Europe. It 
was accepted without argument as the 
gigantic major premise on which to 
found conclusions of law and govern- 
mental policy. And it is now so 
thoroughly discredited that one can 
hardly twist himself into the intellec- 
tual position necessary to understand 
it. It is like trying to conceive the 
Fourth Dimension. 

In practice it worked out something 
like this: In 1127, Lambert of Reden- 
berg killed Charles the Good, Earl of 
Flanders. There were witnesses and 
there were clues for the mediaeval detec- 
tives; it was notorious that Lambert had 
killed the Earl and so he was brought to 
trial. But the witnesses were not called 
nor the detectives. What happened was 
this. There were three days of fasting 
and solemn religious service for Lam- 
bert which was no doubt very good for 
him. On the third day he was brought 
to a pool of cold water and bound with 
ropes. Then a priest exorcised the water 
thus: “Let not the water receive the 
body of him who, released from the 
weight of goodness, is upborne by the 
wind of iniquity.” Then the accused 
was put into the pool; his body sank like 
a stone and he was adjudged not guilty; 
if the wind of iniquity had upborne Lam- 
bert of Redenberg so strongly that he 
had floated even as to his hair (though 
on this point there was conflict of au- 
thority, some learned doctors insisting 
that as the hair is but an incident of the 
body its floating should not count) Lam- 
bert of Redenberg would have been ad- 
judged guilty. 

This shocking miscarriage of justice 
does not concern us now so much as the 
irrationality of the theory of the trial. 
Here was a question of fact to be decided 
by a process of reason applied to other 
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facts. And we find this decision involv- 
ing life and death, law, and justice, based 
on a test which could at the most deter- 
mine only Lambert’s specific gravity. 
We find it difficult to trace the causal 
connection between the murder of 
Charles the Good and the action of 
Archimedes’ Law on the body of Lam. 
bert of Redenberg in a pool of cold wa- 
ter. Yet to the mediaeval mind this ap- 
peal to an omniscient witness to decide 
a law case was the most rational of all 
procedure. It would be to us also had 
we not discovered that where a question 
can be decided by human reason even 
as exercised by a jury, the Almighty is 
too busy or too wise or too ill-informed 
to interfere with the buoyancy of a hu- 
man body for that purpose. But one 
would have had to talk many Com- 
mencement Days to have convinced the 
most intelligent man in Europe in 1127 
of this very plain fact. 

Before making invidious comparisons 
let us pass to the next analogy. Sixty 
years ago there was an error common to 
nearly every man in the United States. 
We were discussing the slavery question; 
its policy, its morality, its righteousness. 
Asa Christian nation we were much con- 
cerned with the teaching of the Bible on 
slavery. Out in the State of Ohio, one of 
thesynodsof the Presbyterian Church de- 
bated for days, assuming, as did nearly 
every person in the United States, this 
gigantic major premise: if the Bible says 
that slavery is right, then, in the teeth 
of all the facts, slavery is right. One of 
the men who engaged in that debate 
spent three years preparing for it; not in 
studying the actual conditions of slavery 
all about him nor in moulding eloquent 
denunciation of the evil effects of the sys- 
tem on two races. No, this worthy and 
learned gentleman spent three years 
with a Hebrew grammar trying to dis- 
tinguish Abraham’s slaves into appren- 
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tices and Paul’s injunction to bond ser- 
vants into a cdunsel of success for young 
men who would rise in their employ- 
ments. 

We have forgotten who won the de- 
bate and we have forgotten the Hebrew 
verbs that clinched the argument. What 
we are convinced of today is that if the 
Bible approves of a system that is re- 
volting to our sense of righteousness in 
the light of our reason, the Bible is very 
shortly wrong. We have discovered that 
in morals and in government there is no 
way to find the will of God except 
through the exercise of the human intel- 
lect. It is perhaps unfair to say that the 
worthy and learned gentleman who 
spent three years with the Hebrew verbs 
was intellectually lazy; the fact remains 
that he belonged to a school of intellect- 
ual sluggards who would arrive at con- 
clusions by appealing to some ultimate 
sovereign and shirk the responsibility 
of thinking the problem through. 

For these two great errors there is 
much to be said. If God be omniscient 
and provident; if God has revealed or 
will reveal himself to us, it is not foolish 
to say that we can rely upon his will and 
his knowledge to determine our lawsuits 
and our church debates and our congres- 
sional action. It is on the contrary emi- 
nently wise. For the error which is 
abroad in the land today much less can 
be said. Yet in an age which confesses 
itself an intelligent one, it is as univer- 
sally accepted as the error of the Ordeal 
in 1127 and the error of the Infallibility 
of the Bible in 1860. I refer to the great 
Fallacy of Democracy; to the theory 
that government is a field for the exer- 
cise of the Will of the People. The 
classic statement of this theory is the 
one made by Lincoln and. quoted un- 
failingly on every public occasion by 
patriots and other scoundrels: Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
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for the people. On this theory we have 
based all the reforms calculated to make 
government and legislation and judicial 
action responsive to the Will of the 
Sovereign People. On this theory comes 
the Suffragette and insists with perfect 
logic that to double the number of voters 
will not render the vote more fallible; 
for in a government by show of hands it 
matters little how many hands are 
raised; so that they are hands and the 
people raise them it is impossible to go 
wrong. One of the corollaries of this 
theory is the amazing doctrine that 
legislators and judges find their highest 
and ultimate function in reflecting as 
exactly as may be the views of their con- 
stituents. Orthodoxy is to believe in the 
People. Heresy is to doubt their infalli- 
bility. Even those who contend against 
the newly adopted methods of dema- 
goguery called the Initiative and the 
Referendum and the other devices of 
Government by Hysteria assume the 
same premise as their opponents and 
only insist that the Will of the People is 
not adequately ascertained by these 
extraordinary systems. 

In the present state of the social sci- 
ences it is not possible to base any argu- 
ment on the essential nature of govern- 
ment or the history of its origin. It is 
not necessary to do so. We have it; 
whether it arose by force or fraud or by 
sheer accident; whether its evolution is 
this way or that way, it faces us as a 
fact. Personally I may believe that 
every governmental institution has 
been, in the well-known phrase of Em- 
erson, “the lengthened shadow” of 
some great man. Personally I may be- 
lieve that some thinking man moved by 
the needs of his race has imposed by 
force or fraud the institutions of govern- 
ment, of law, as well as of morals and 
religion. Whether that is so or not does 
not bother me in this connection at all. 
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We have the fact of government and we 
have the fact of human intellect. I have 
faith that the end and aim of govern- 
ment should be to apply the highest 
human intellect to the problems of the 
people. I have faith in the ability of 
that intellect consciously to improve 
society. I have faith in a government 
by an aristocracy of thinking men apply- 
ing a rational test to legislatioa and 
judicial action. And I am met by the 
preposterous theory of Democracy and 
told: Yes, there are witnesses and clues 
for the detectives; yes, there are facts 
and conditions which our reasons might 
work upon; but we shall not appeal to 
these; we shall appeal to the Omniscient 
Power, the Unfailing, All-Wise People. 

When the despots of Europe said that 
government was a field for the exercise 
of their will, we tumbled their heads on 
to the dung-heaps. And not so much 
because we disliked the way they exer- 
cised their will, but because we realized 
that government is not a ‘place to do 
because one can do; to will because one 
has power to will. Government is a 
place to think in. Government is not 
an end good in itself, and governmental 
action is not a sufficient justification for 
governmental action. There is some- 
thing that tells us that efficient action 
is good; that for some reason or other, 
progress is desirable; and that even the 
happiness and prosperity of the people 
governed is fully as important to them 
as the pleasure of marking ballots. 

And yet the Great Beast is in the 
Temple of Delphi and we crave its glib, 
terse falsehoods with the same faith that 
made the ordeal and the Hebrew verb 
debate rational. But how foolish must 
sound,the justification for the faith that 
is in us! Truth is often the very con- 
verse of what the populace implicitly 
believes. Sound latter-day thinking 
finds a short cut to profundity in merely 








inverting the conclusions of popular 
thought; popular thought is so invari- 
ably fallacious that these results must 
nearly always be true. This follows 
naturally from the fact that the people 
never learn anything after their twelfth 
year; it is only very courageous thinkers 
who overcome the errors learned at their 
mother’s knee. 

There is your People. My Lord Dem- 
agogue goes galloping over the hill drag- 
ging his bag of anise seed. Half the pack 
is in full cry after him; the other half is 
yapping on the trail of last week’s fox. 
Whether it be new error or old error (the 
anise bag or the fox of yesterday) it is 
always error that distends the nostrils 
and raises the bay of this infallible pack. 
And our preposterous Theory of Fox 
Hunting says the anise bag is a fox that 
was but is not —a fox because so the 
pack believes. What a stupid error is 
this compared with the noble fallacies 
of the Ordeal and the Bible! What an 
ignoble conception is that which has 
grave judges and learned senators with 
their ears to the ground intent to hear 
the snorting and stampings of a grazing 
herd! 

At its best this is a flabby age; an age 
in which a scapegoat society has taken 
over on the codperative plan the respon- 
sibility which in a sterner day belonged 
to the individual. Every harlot is a 
white slave; and every sinner the inno- 
cent because inevitable resultant of his 
environment. There is no innate de- 
pravity except in society; no sin except 
in the nature of things. Guilt has become 
an impersonal thing to be shouldered by 
all; that is, by none. We add to this 
moral supineness a theory of govern- 
ment equally flabby, in which the only 
individual responsibility is to reflect the 
whim of society. It is much easier for 
the legislator to do the people’s will than 
to think for them. The cerebration of 
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an amanuensis destroys no gray matter 
and results in little loss of sleep. 

But this invertebrate theory of direct 
government must be met and overcome. 
Especially in America must we oppose 
it. For our wise men even as they 
thought for us have called their work 
the people’s. As Moses returning with 
the tables of the law gained hearing for 
them by a glorious falsehood, so the 
framers and interpreters of our govern- 
mental machinery have insisted that 
the people framed and interpreted it. 
All the achievements of a strong aris- 
tocracy have been called a part of the 
Rise of the People: Magna Charta; the 
American Revolution; the American 
Constitution; the American doctrine 
of Constitutional Law that makes ours 
a government of laws and lawyers. But 
we are told that this Wisdom springing 
from the brain of a godlike aristocracy 
is a child of blind passions and formless 
groping, fathered by Demos and wet- 
nursed by the Furies. Perhaps this was 
necessary; we must admit that the peo- 
ple have the power to rule if they will 
and force or fraud or education is neces- 
sary to keep them from it. Little as we 
may like, we shall probably have to 
continue the selection of our officers by 
popular vote. There seems to be no 
better way and in such case it is safer 
to let the ultimate physical force choose; 
it may save revolutions and unpleasant 
decapitations. The change must come 
in the attitude we assume towards gov- 
ernment, not in the government itself. 

A little while ago we stopped burning 
men in oil for thinking. Somebody dis- 
covered that the people had caught up 
with a heretic they had boiled two cen- 
turies ago. He would have been a very 
mild heretic now among our own. Is it 
too much to think that two centuries 
from now our own thinkers returning 
might live and think in peaceful ortho- 
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doxy among a people who had caught 
up? And is it altogether too much to ask 
that the people give over to the thinkers 
among them the control of the things 
which the thought and investigation of 
present-day heretics can do better than 
the thought and investigation of a par- 
boiled heretic, even though now canon- 
ized by the crowd? We must try to re- 
member that men studying a problem 
can decide it better than men whose 
opinions are made up by reading news- 
papers. Consider a moment; First, 
some one who knows nothing of a subject 
makes a speech; then an equally igno- 
rant reporter misreports it; then a city 
editor ignorant to the third degree writes 
headlines designed more to fit space than 
the article; and then the people read the 
headlines and their decision made in a 
street car outweighs the study of the 
committee room and the law library. 
Now, out upon such statecraft. 

In America today we must stand for 
the principle that our legislators are 
not representatives, but governors; not 
agents, but principals; not servants, 
but masters. We must enthrone reason 
and send will to be guillotined. 


JOHN HARVARD’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Southwark, in the degenerate days of 
James I, was the most openly lawless 
and disgracefully dirty ward in all Lon- 
don. Here, on the grounds once occupied 
by her many suppressed religious estab- 
lishments, ruffians and criminals claimed 
the right of sanctuary, and custom 
granted the claim. Here were gathered 
the brutalizing bull- and bear-rings, the 
playhouses into which no respectable 
woman ventured, and places of even 
more questionable resort. Here, too, in 
the low, marshy, river-land, London 
chose to congregate her obnoxious 
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trades. In more than one sense South- 
wark was the sink of the city, and re- 
mained so until within living memory. 

On a narrow street in this undesirable 
quarter, frankly called Foul Lane, and 
overlooking a graveyard where slept 
many victims of the plague, stood St. 
Saviour’s Free Grammar School. It rep- 
resented the first effort of the parish to 
raise the standard of life through the 
education of its youth. The founders’ 
earnestness is evident, for the vestry- 
men sold church vessels and vestments 
to the value of £30, and rented the Lady 
Chapel for a bake-shop, ‘“‘toward the 
bennyfytt of the schole.” 

Elizabeth contributed a charter and 
her blessing, on petition of Thomas Cure, 
M.P., her saddler, William Emerson, 
“who lived and died an honest man,” 
and certain other “discret’”’ and “sad” 
men of the parish. Considering the bear- 
baiting, cock-fighting, sack-drinking 
ways of the parish, “sad” seems a not in- 
appropriate word to us wh®have grown 
unaccustomed to its old meaning of 
“sober.” That they were discreet will 
appear. 

The school was for rich and poor alike, 
since all were in dire need. The pupils, 
however, almost all came from well-to- 
do families, for nowhere had the poorer 
classes yet awakened to such opportuni- 
ties. Over three centuries it did its work, 
and, on the whole, it did it well, but by 
1899, further struggle with the low life 
of the neighborhood seemed unwise, and 
St. Saviour’s name and endowments 
were merged with those of St. Olave’s 
Grammar School, a former rival, whose 
buildings were more favorably situated. 

In a book on Southwark,! by Mrs. 
Boger, wife of one of the last High- 
masters of the school, is this statement: 
‘Robert Harvard, a butcher, but a man 
of substance and position in Southwark, 


1 Bygone Southwark, by Mrs. E. Boger. 
London, 1895. 
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lived near St. Saviour’s Church. .. . 
He at various times held the different 
offices. We find him warden, 
vestryman, warden again, also governor 
of St. Saviour’s Grammar School, then 
not long established, . . . and where, 
therefore, we believe 
celebrated son, John Harvard, most 
certainly was educated.” 

It is interesting to find, to-day, on the 
roll of St. Olave’s and St. Saviour’s 
school the names of Lionel de Jersey 
Harvard,? and of his brother Kenneth 
O’Gorman, who have good reason to be- 
lieve that they come from the same fam- 
ily to which John belonged. 

The parish records seem to show that 
Thomas Harvard, John’s brother, was 
also a governor of the school. 

John Harvard’s home, above his 
father’s shop, faced High Street, just 
south of old London Bridge. The backs 
of house and school looked at each other 
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diagonally across the crowded parish 
graveyard. 

Of the seven Harvard boys two, per- 
haps three, died in infancy. Three of 
the remaining four would have attended 
school at the same time; first Robert, 
John and Thomas, then John, Thomas 
and Peter. Before being admitted each 
had to prove his ability to “rede eng- 
lyshe and lattyn perfectly, and wright 
his name.” Parish-born children were 
taught free, but each paid two shillings, 
sixpence for entrance, and contributed 
annually one pound of wax candles, and 
eightpence “towards bromes and rodds.”’ 
Each boy’s parents provided books and 
other school requisites, and clothing 
“‘beseeming his estate.’’ They were to be 
responsible, — so the statutes run,® for 


2 Now a member of the Class of 1915, Har- 
vard College; the first Harvard student bear- 
ing the name of Harvard. 

3 The statutes are still preserved at the 
school as are also some of the governor's record 
books. Some excerpts from them are given in 
Dr. William Rendle’s Old Southwark. 
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the care of his body and to see to him at 
meal times. ‘‘They are to manage with 
great discretion and severity at home, 
which will make him love his school.” 

He must avoid naughty company, 
that his conversation and body come to 
no harm and that he may profit by the 
master’s virtuous directions. One hun- 
dred pupils was to be the limit, “lest 
peradventure the masters be oppressed 
with multitud.” Nevertheless no “ha- 
ble”’ parishioner was to be refused. 

Once admitted, — at seven or eight 
years of age, — no time was wasted. In 
winter, school hours were from 7 to 5; in 
summer from 6 to 6, with always a recess 
from 11 to 1. The list of text-books is 
formidable: “‘Cicero, Terence, Czesar, 
Valerius Maximus, Justinus, Erasmi 
Apothegmata, Virgall, Horatius, Juven- 
all, Persius, Ovide Metamorphoses, [and] 
especially and above all suche Christian 
poets as Juvencus, Prudentius, Palen- 
genius.’’ Then there were the “Greake” 
New Testament several other 
religious books. 

On Sundays and church festivals the 


and 


boys were to attend church and sit in 
“the quire.” On holy-days, — strange 
incentive to scholarship, “the best schol- 
ers shall versify upon a chapter of the 
Newe Testament.” 

“‘Lycence to playe” was to be given 
but once a week. Two weeks vacation 
came at Christmastide, ten days at 
Easter, a week at Pentecost (June), a 
week at Southwark Fair time (Septem- 
ber), beside Shrove Monday and Tues- 
day, and two other days at examination 
time, to “encourage them to their 
books.” Lest this was too much liberty 
certain holiday tasks were set. The 
younger students were to “exercyse their 
pen and learn to wright”; the older ones 
to compose verses on the life of Christ. 
At Shrovetide, when in some schools 
cock fights were held, they were to ver- 
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sify in ““dysprayse of wine and drunk- 
enness.” 

On other holidays scenes from Terence 
were acted, dialogues and declamations 
given. ‘‘ Theire plays,” continue the rules, 
“‘shal be shootinge in long bowes, chesse 
playe, runninge, wrestlinge, leapinge. 
Players for monye, or betters shall be 
severely punished and expulsed.” 

The qualifications for ““Hygh Mas- 
ter,’ whose salary was £20 per year, 
were not easy of attainment. Besides 
stringent scholarly requirements, and all 
the nominal Christian virtues, the mas- 
ter was expected to possess some more 
practical and tangible traits. He must 
be sound in body and mind, in conversa- 
tion gentle, honest and discreet, “being 
much approved for seaven years for a 
good facilitye and dexterity in teaching 
and profiting children.” He must also be 
wise, sociable and loving, not hasty or 
furious, and of experience in discerning 
the nature of each pupil. In training the 
children he was to have in mind “to 
frame the presence, good grace, conte- 
nance, standinge, pronunciacion and 
every thinge that maye commande their 
carriage all their lives.” 

Further, the master was not to fre- 
quent ill company, “not to practize 
physick,” nor do anything else to hinder 
his diligence. Fortunately there gener- 
ally were men willing to swallow their 
modesty and admit that they possessed 
these virtues. Seven of them turned up 
in 1618, when there was to be an elec- 
tion. The one who shone above his fel- 
lows was named Francke. His name re- 
mains the only one known to us who 
served as High-master during the prob- 
able period (1614-1626) of the Harvard 
boys’ attendance. We have the names of 
two of the ushers: Davidge and Dyks. 
The former who resigned in 1624 did it 
with regret. He told the governors that 
he must go, “‘and soe with weeping tears 
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took his leave and had the governors’ 
good words, and so parted.” 

Among the governors of the school 
were uneducated men; John Harvard’s 
father, for instance, could not sign his 
name, and such entries as, “stalled a 
master of our fre gramer skole by hus, 
the governors,” are not infrequent. Yet 
the records show that these men were 
foresighted and broadminded. Besides 
the Harvards there were in this body: 
Philip Henslow, stage-manager and 
shrewd man of business, Edward Alleyn, 
actor and founder of Dulwich College, 
John Bingham, who established two 
scholarships, and John Trehearne, chief 
gentleman porter to JamesI. Toa large 
extent St. Saviour’s school was modeled 
on St. Paul’s, but it is evidence of the 
governors’ good judgment that although 
the older school granted no holidays the 
new one bad many. 

Before revising the rules in 1614 they 
studied those of all the other important 
schools. The St. Saviour’s beys made 
annual visits to these other schools, “to 
see the manner and fashion of the ora- 
tions and exercises.”’ Then, too, the 
governors invited men of learning “to 
examen the scholers.”’ A recent ! author- 
ity points out that St. Saviour’s are 
“the earliest school statutes in which 
games are mentioned, otherwise than as 
saying what the boys shall not play.” At 
one time the two masters were each 
given 50 shillings per quarter above their 
wages, “for their painfull and carefull 
care in the bringing upp of his schollers.” 
As this was in 1624 John Harvard and 
his brothers probably experienced that 
“carefull care.’””, Much as these worthy 
men believed in their school they had the 
wisdom to point out an even greater in- 
fluence for good. “The master,” they 


1 A. F. Leach, M.A., F.S.A., in his article on 
Surrey schools in the Victorian History of 
Surrey, voi. lI. London, 1902. 
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said, “may do much, but good and dis- 
creet government at home makes all 
sure, and does the greatest good.” 

Thus did these “sad’’ and “discret” 
governors of St. Saviour’s School seek to 
establish a more excellent manner of life 
and to keep the lamp of knowledge burn- 
ing in their little, benighted corner of the 
great world. Our hats come off to them. 
In the final reckoning, we in America, 
may find our debt to them not a small 
one.” 

Louis A. Holman. 


COMMUNICATION. 
EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORS 


To the Graduates’ Magazine: 

At this time when a number of the 
colleges of the West have during the 
year enjoyed the privileges of an ex- 
change of professors with Harvard, it 
seems fitting that as a graduate of the 
Class of ’98 and a member of the faculty 
of Colorado College, I should write to 
express for the students and faculty of 
the college and the Harvard graduates 
in Colorado Springs their appreciation 
of this admirable arrangement. The 
choice of Professor Hart has proved 
fortunate in every way. He has taken 
his part in the regular work of college 
instruction with such hearty good-will 
as to earn not only the gratitude of his 
students for his delineation of a period 
in American history, but to attract the 
serious attention of many auditors from 
among the citizens of Colorado Springs. 
His public lectures were a notable suc- 
cess. The intimate knowledge of the 
conditions at Harvard which he has 
brought to the attention of its graduates 
in the Rocky Mountain region has been 
for many of us a very valuable part of 


2 This article, in a slightly abridged form, 
appeared in The Youth's Companion, Feb. 10, 
1910. 
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his service in the West. We can only living Harvard graduates have been 
hope that he will carry away the same compiled by the Crimson. The figures 
pleasant memories of his period of serv- are as follows: Business, 5771; law, 5372; 
ice in Colorado Springs as he leaves engineering, 1289; medicine, 4126; min- 


behind him. istry, 1033; teaching, 3554; government, 
Most truly yours, 815; journalism, 713; farming, 574. Of 
GeorceE I. Frinuay, 98. the 815 men in the government service, 


the diplomatic and consular service con- 
VARIA. tains 95, the civil service, 412, the judi- 
ciary, 159, the military, 138, and the 
legislative, — not including members of 
Statistics giving occupations of most Congress, — 11. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue: 
viz., Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agri- 
cultural Science; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil En- 
gineers; h for Holders of Honorary Degrees; for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine; 
p for Masters of Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated 
in course; s for Bachclors of Science; t for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; 
v for Doctors of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic 
Department; and by the abbreviations, Se. Sch., Div. Sch., L.S., etc., for non-graduate members of 
the Scientific, Divinity, Law, ete., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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